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INTRODUCTION. 


(The census of the population of Bihar and Orissa to which' this report’ 
relates was taken on the night of March 18th, 1921, and was the sixth of the 
heries.; It extended to an area of 111,809 square miles and a population of 
37,961,858 persons. The procedure followed was the same as on previous 
[occasions and only a very brief explanation of it is required. 

2. The first stage towards the taking of the census is the preparation of- 
SC complete list of villages throughout the province with the number of houses 
in each and jthe names of persons qualified to be appointed as members of the 
icenisus staff. With one or two unimportant exceptions the whole of the 
province has now been surveyed and settled and its surface divided up into 
jmV'Zas or villages as defined in the Tenancy Acts, the boundaries of which 
remain unaltered.. These Tmums are the basis of the census organization.. 
GFor census purposes the province is divided into charges under superin- 
'tendents, circles under supervisors and blocks under enumerators. The 
block is the 'smallest unit and contains from 30 to 60 houses, this being the 
■mnyiTrmm number which experience has shown that a single man can 
ienumerate correctly in the five hours from 7 p. m. to midnight during which 
(the final census is taken. Each mauza is a block or consists of a number of 
blocks : but no block contains more than one mauza-i From 10 to 16 blocks 
Sare ordinarily included in a circle and the charge, which is ordinarily 
conterminous with the jurisdiction of a police station, consists of a number of 
jcircles.- The enumerators and supervisors are almost entirely non-officials, 
and' the charge superintendents are usually sub-inspectors of police. 'At this 
Jcensus there were 210,914 enumerators, 16,180 supervisors and 942 charge 
superintendents : excluding therefore the sub-divisional officers, the district 
census officers and the provincial superintaident, the provincial census staff 
amounted to 228,036 persons all of whom, be it recorded to their honour, 
[worked noE only without remuneration but in many cases at personal 
^pense. 

3. The division of the province into blocks, circles and charges and the 
(appointment of this staff was due to be finished by the middle of September 
11920 and the staff had then to be trained in its duties. i The first' of these is 
house numbering when every house likely to be occupied on the census night 
is marked with a number and entered in a list, which is important as formihg 
Ihe basis on which the esSmate of the number of forms required is prepared., 
(From that point the staff are trained in the correct manner of filling up the 
census schedules : there are sixteen columns in the form and to fill them up 
.Correctly is by no means an easy task. On the niorning after the census 
ff sat at the telephone in Patna collecting information from a number of 
[Government officers well acquainted with the preparation and use of forms 
who had' made mistakes in filling up their schedules ; a fortiori would the 
instructions be puzzling to persons less acquainted with the intricacies of 
bureaucratic thought. This training extended over several weeks and in the 
middle of February the preparation of the preliminary record began'. The 
ffinns had by then been distributed and entries were made in them for evei^ 
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person iikely to be in residence on the census night. These entries were 
carefully checked and all that remained to be done on the census night was to 
strike out the names of persons not present and to enter the names of any 
persons residing on the premises who had arrived - after the preliminary 
entries had been made. The great majority of people were enumerated in 
this way, but arrangements had to be made so that no one, whether he was 
travelling by train or drifting down a river in a boat or watching in the fields 
or cutting coal in the bowels of the earth, should slip through the net without 
being counted.: Care had at the same time to be taken that no one was 
counted twice over. The census staff had therefore a busy time on the night . 
of March 18th. 'At dawn on March 19th the striking of provisional totals 
b^an. The enumerators added up the number of males and females in their 
blocks and these figures were consolidated for the circles by the supervisors 
who then despatched their figures post haste to the charge superintendents. 
The charge totals were then added up and despatched by train or motor car 
or bicycle or boat or runner, as the case might be, to the sub-divisional head- 
quarters, where a sub-divisional total was struck and reported to district 
headquarters. The district figures were then reported by telegram to the 
provincial superintendent and the Census ■ Commissioner for India. So 
expeditiously was this work done that the figures for two districts— Balasore 
and Bhagalpur— were received on the evening of March 19th and the total for 
the whole province was ready by March 24th, the figure so ascertained out of 
a total of nearly 38 millions being only 2,351 different from the figure 
subsequently arrived at on a careful check., 

4. ‘The next stage was carried out at district headquarters- when the 
enMes. relating to each of the 37.961^858 persons in- the province were copied: 
out on a separate slip of paper. This work was done by paid' hands in every 
district except Palamau and Angul where it was-done, with striking success, . 
by school boys. Papers of different colours were used for the different 
religions and, as a further saving of manual labour, symbols- we're used ' 
to denote sex and civil condition and a few abbreviations were allowed 
in recording the names of occupations and castes.- This work occupied-some 
seven weeks : when work was in full swing 2,696 copyists- were employed’ 
each turning out slips at. the rate, of about, SOO, a day on the average; When- 
the slips had been copied and arranged by sex and religion W each circle: 
they were despatch^ to the central offices of which there was one for each 
of the five commissioners’ divisions. Here they were sorted for the different 
tables and the results compiled by district. •'Ihe results when r^dy were' 
reported to the provincial office where the provincial tables were compil^: 

5. The final accounts of expraiditure have not beeii, closed,' but so- 
far as can be, ascertained at the time of writing the total cost of the- census 
of Bihar and. Qrissa amounted to Bs. 3,72,928. The total of the .'“ treasury- 
accounts ” in which is included all extra expenditure ' that would hot have 
been mojrred but for the census and which therefore represent the real cost 
of theo^jeus amount^ to Rs. 2,82,065 qr,:fe.T:h:ih per mille of thepopnlation 
^ whipared ,With Rs. 5-5-7 in. 1911. The, incjfeased-cost is due to , the high 
price of papCT at censiK time and to the greatly increased- wagea that it was 
neemary to pye for. cop^^g.hnd spring toe 

^ aad greaWt 

o ,t aW;’^a^ays be due to toe greal' raultitude of census ehumerdtora- 
^ supervi^pf w^,nmes topre is no record but without whose assistaw 
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the census would be impossible. They have to work hard and many of the 
supervisors in particular find themselves out of pocket over the work : for this 
the only reward they can look for is a printed certificate . The non-co-operation 
campaign was at its height in March 1921 ; the public was apathetic and 
threatened at times to become actively hostile ; and many of the stafi had to fac-e 
ridicule in addition to trouble and expense on the ground that they had become 
servants of Government. Fortunately opposition to the census was not pait 
of the non-co-operation programme but it made the preliminary work 
extremely difficult, and the duties of the district census officers and charoe 
mperintendents, most of them sub-inspectors of police distracted at the time 
by other work, were more arduous and discouraging than they had ever been 
before. That the great majority of the census staff were coaxed into doing their 
duties as they did is owing entirely to their efforts and the very greatest 
credit is due to them. To the district officers also, to whom the census came 
as an extra anxiety at an anxious time and who readily supplied information 
and reports on various subjects, thanks are due. The Feudatory States 
maintained the high standard of efficiency in census organization which they 
had set themselves on previous occasions. I desire also to take this 
opportunity of acknowledging the assistance received from various corres- 
pondents, most of them non-officials, who very kindly supplied me with 
information for the report. Amongst these the name of Eai Bahadur. Sarat 
Chandra Roy deserves special mention, he having in particular allowed me to 
pilfer from his accumulated store of information with regard to the Tana 
Bhagats. Amongst the deputy superintendents of census I wish to record 
my special appreciation of the services of Babu Baidya Nath Misra (Oris.ea), 
Maulavi Ahmad Husain (Patna) and Babu Rameshvar Singh (Tirhut). The 
control of a central census office which consists of a large number of piece 
workers temporarily employed and not readily amendable to discipline was in 
1921 a far from enviable task which called for an exacting combination of tact 
and discipline. My personal assistant, Maulavi Chaudhuri Muhammad Na zir 
'Alam, in charge first of the slip copying of Hazarihagh district and then 
of all the industrial schedules ; subsequently he took charge of the compilation 
of the provincial tables and was entrusted vdth some particularly irksome 
revision work. He discharged his various duties with great diligence and 
iwas of great help to me. Finally I desire to acknowledge the assistance 
received from the Government presses and particularly from Mr. Mackenzie. 
Owing to shortage of materials and a strike the paper mills failed to supply 
the full quantity of paper required for the census forms till late in January 
1921, although all the forms should have been printed and distributed in the 
previous year : Bihar and Orissa as a matter of fact received its supply later 
than any other province. Nevertheless, thanks to Mr. Mackenzie’s excellent 
organization at the Gaya forms press, the last batches of forms were printed 
and -distributed with such celerity that not a single complaint was received of 
their late r-eceipt. The census forms have to be printed in four languages 
and their number is legion. Over 4 million schedules and over 40 millicn 
slius were printed, to say nothing of the circle lists, covers, house lists, 
summaries, parwanas, certificates, register innumerable, sorters’ tickets and 
various other forms that were required. To have coped with this mass of 
extra work successfully and to have disteibuted the forms without a hitch 
is a feat that deserves an honourable mention.. 
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REPORT 


ON THE CENSUS OF 

BIHAR AND ORISSA, 1921. 


CHAPTER I. 

DISTBIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 


When the last census of the population was taken in 1911, Bihar and 
Orissa still formed a part of the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal, for 
It was not till April 1st, 1912, that the new province was constituted. In view 
however of the approaching separation of Bihar and Orissa from Bengal the 
omisus tables for each of the two provinces were printed in separate volumes. 
iV^ile therefore this is the first separate census report for Bihar and Orissa, 
Part II of this volume, which contains the Bihar and Orissa census tables, is 
the second of its kind. 


2, The province of Bihar and Orissa cavers an area of 111,809 square 
miles. In 1911, the area was stated to be 111,829 square miles : the difierence 

„ is' accounted for by one or two minor adiustmmits 

or TtmsDioaos. provincial boundary. The population of 

the area transferred has been estimated for each of the preceding censuses and 
adjustments have been made accordingly in Imperial Table II and Provincial 
Table I, so that the population shown there for each census is the population 
enumerated in that year on the 111,809 square miles of which the province 
now consists. The difference however is insignificant, amounting for 1911 
to 540 persons only. Nor has any alteration of imjiortattce occurred since 1911 
in the boundaries or area of the divisions, districts or states of which the 
province is composed. Within the district boundaries there have been some 
changes. A new subdivision has been formed in Hazaribagh district with 
headquarters at Chatra, consisting of thanas Chauparan, Hunterganj, Chatra 
and Simaria which were transferred from the Sadr subdivision, and in Ranchi 
district a part of the Gumla subdivision consisting of thanas Bano, Kolebira, 
Simdega and Kurdeg has been created into a new subdivision with head- 
quarters at Simdega, In DarMianga district the Roserha lhana has recently 
been tran.sferred from the Sadr to the Samastipur subdivision. In addition 
to this the usual petty modifications of thana boundaries have also been made 
and adjustments on this account have been made in Provincial Table I. With 
these reservations, the area and the administrative divisions of the province 
are same as (m the day on which it was constituted. 

3. Like Gaul, the province is divided into three parts. The northern 
part is the f^ile alluvial plain drained by the Ganges and its trihutari^. 

„ This is a purely agricultural tract and, except 

KcmsL SWOT. -w^here it approa^es Sie foot-hills of the* ffimalayaa 

in the north of tibe Champaran and Pumea districts or the spurs of the Chota 
Nagpur hills in the south, it is cultivated thi(^hout. The ^tral 
division condiS^ of an imdulating laterite formation with rich, windii^ 
valleys, open E^ndis and wooded Mils rising at points to over 3,000 feet in 
height. This aivision represenlh roughly what would be left (tf the province 
if the sea level was to rise 500 feet. TKe tMrd and southern dfivisimoi is the 
atrip of alluvial country between the hills and the Bay of Bengal filmed by 
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CHAPTER I. — ^DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 


the deltas of the Subarnarekhaj the Brahmani and the Mahanadi rivers. 
These three tracts are Bihar, the Chota Nagpur Plateau and Orissa, and as 
each is homogeneous in itself and distinct from the other two in regard to the 
people who inhabit it no less than in physical features, it is convenient in 
a census report to consider the province as consisting of these Natural Divisions- 
rather than of the administrative divisions which, having been formed from 
time to time in accordance with the requirements of practical convenience, 
do not always coincide with them. It is also convenient to subdivide the vast 
population which inhabits the valley of the Ganges into two parts, 
distinguishing the population of the districts which lie to the north of the 
river from that of those which lie to the south. While therefore the tables 
in Fart II (the separate volume of tables) are arranged according to the- 
administrative scheme of districts and Commissioners’ divisions, in the 
chapters of this volume and the subsidiary tables which are appended to them 
the province and its population will be considered in these four Natural 
Divisibns. This arrangement is identical with that followed in the previous 
report and is explained in the following statement : — 


District or State. 

I.— NORTH BIHAR. 

Commissioner’s Division. 

Saran 


Tirhut.. 

Champaran 

*** 

Do. 

Muzaffarpur 

*** «•* 

Do., 

Darbhanga ... 


Do. 

Bhagalpur ... 
Purnea 

«•« 

••• 

II.— SOUTH BIHAR. 

Bhagalpur.. 

Do. 

Patna 

• •• ••*. 

Patna., 

Gaya 

••• 

Do. 

Shahabad ... 

••• ••• 

Do. 

Jdonghyr ... 

••• 

in.— ORISSA. 

Bhagalpur. 

Cuttack 

••• ••• 

Orissa. 

Balasore 

•** ••• 

Do., 

Puri 

••• •»* 

Do. 


rV.—CHOTA NAGPUE PLATEAU. 
Hazaribagh 
Ranchi 


Palamau ... 
Manhhum ... 
Singhbhum ... 
Santal Parganas 
Angul 

Sambalpur ... 
Athgarh ... 
Athmailik ... 
Bamra 

. Baramba ... 
Baud 
Bonal 

DaspaUa ... 
Dh^anal ... 
Gar^ur ... 
Hindol > ... 

Eala^ahi^;... 
Kednjhaf;';,.^^'':' 
iBaiandpaaSa-; ; 
.Miy^Shahj ; 
r^arsinghprir: > 
iSfayst^^rh 

M 



Chota Nagpur^ 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bhagalpur. 

Orissa.. 

Do. 

Orissa Feudatory States.^ 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Dp. 

Do. ’ 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Po, 

Do./'’'- 

Do. 

■■ '■■my.--- 



IMMOBILITY OF THE POPULATION. 


District ob State. 

Pal Lahara 
Patna 

EairaMiol ... 

. Eanpur 
. Sonpur 
Talcher 
Tigiria 
Saraikela ... 

Kharsawan... 


Comiiissio2«:r’s Division, 

Orissa Peudatory States.^ 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Chota Nagpur Feudatory; 
States. 

Do. 


It will be noticed that Bhagalpur and Monghyr districts wbich are cut into 
two parts by the Ganges are assigned respectively to North and South Bihar 
in order to avoid the inconvenience of considering each district in two parts. 


4. The object of the Indian as of the English census is to ascertain the 
actual or de facto population of the country hy a synchronous count, that ia 

„ to say that the 'recorded population of any area 

AOTBE OF CENSUS. India is the number of persons fouhd and 

enumerated within the boundaries of that area on the night of the census 
regardless of their place of residence. In the United States of America the 
population is enumerated according to “ place of abode ”, in other words 
it is the resident or de jure population that is enumerated ; and in various other 
countries also a question with regard to place of residence is added to the census 
■schedules so as to make it possible to calculate the resident population. No 
such question is asked in connexion with the Indian census, but by fixing the 
census at an hour of the day, or rather of the night, and at a season of the year 
when most people are likely to be found at) their homes, the difference between 
the actual and resident population is reduced as far as possible. In India 
moreover this difference does not amount to more than a fraction of the 
proportion it assumes in western countries for the population of India is far 
more immobile. This statement is becoming less true every year. Neverthe- 
less a population which is predominantly agricultural and for which every 
eeason of the year brings fresh work in the fields at home is not likely to 
w'ander and, so long as these conditions obtain, the difference between the 
actual and the resident population will remain relatively small. 

5. Through the good offices of a few landlords statistics were collected 
from 46 villages in different! parts of the province illustrating the extent to 

which the rural population had travelled to 
iMMOBHETO OP SHE popuxATioN. .^ravious frequButed places. Of these villages, 

;21 were in North Bihar, 22 in Orissa, and 3 in Chota Nagpur. 
It was hoped to collect statistics from a much larger number of villages, but 
the figures are perhaps of sufficient interest to reproduce as they stand. It 
was stipulated that the selected villages should contain at least 100 inhabitants 
.and be at least 20 miles from the headquarters station of the district. Patna 
was included in the form as one of the places visited as being the capital of 
the province and Gaya and Puri as being popular places of pugrimaga The 
results obtained were as follows : — 



Most of those who had visited Puri and Calcutta came from Orissa; the 
■majority of those who had visited any place in India outside Bibar and Orissa 
•other than Calcutta had been to the tea gardens; all of those who had been 
.outside India had been to Basra, except three who had been to France, no doub^ 
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in every case in a labour corps. Assuming that no person is mentioned more 
than once in the forms (which is improbable) less than one man inj four and 
less than one woman in ten of the population dealt with had visited any of 
the places mentioned. 

The immobility of the population can be illimtrated better from the 
statistics of railway tickets taken. This information was compiled for the 
two years. September 1918 to August 1920 which included the period of 
scarcity. There are two seasons of the year at which tickets are taken in large 
numbers : the number rises steadily from December to May ; it then sinks for 
three or four months, but rises again in October and November. These 
fluctuations are least, in Orissa ; they are rather more marked in the Chota 
Nagpur Plateau, especially the upward trend in the hot weather. In North 
and South Bihar they are very conspicuous : for instance in December 1919, 
850,000 tickets were taken in North Bihar and 540,000 in South Bihar; the 
number then started to rise until in May 1920 the highest point of the period 
was reached and 1,500,000 tickets were takmi in North Bihar and 1,000,000 in 
South Bihar, or nearly double the numbers taken in the preceding December,. 
At first these figures seem large, but when compared with the population it 
is seen that they are not so : on the average, during each month of the period, 
in South Bihar only one person in 11, in North Bihar one in 13, in Orissa one 
in 27 and in the Chota Nagpur Plateau one in 31 took a railway ticket. 
These figures give perhaps as accurate an idea of the relative extent' to which 
people travel in the different parts of the province as it is possible to get. 


6. In India therefore the difference between the actual and the resident 
population is a less important matter than in many countries where a census 

„ is taken and the general rule is that where 

a man sleeps on the census night there 
he is enumerated. But there are some exceptions to this rule : some persons, 
for instance railway servants at work on the line, are out by themselves at 
night in circumstances that make it impossible to enumerate them; in these 
exceptional eases the persons were treated as if they had been present in their 
homes and enumerated there. In Bihar and Orissa moreover there are tracts 
of country in which owing to the scarcity of literate persons qualified to act 
as enu.merators, the remoteness of the villages, the impassable nature of the 
country or the presence of dangerous animals, it is impossible to arrange for 
the enumeration to be completed on the census night. In these areas 
Kcceptional arrangements were made to take a census of the population actually 
present shortly before sunset on the_ census night. The difficulty of taking 
the census in the Khontoals subdivision of Angul was even greater because- 
owing to the general illiteracy the census staff had to he imported whole and 
was therefore smaller in Dro^rtion to the population to be enumerated and 
took lon^r over its work than that employed elsewhere. Here the enumeration 
was spread over three days, and therefore was an enumeration of resident 
population : but as the tract is remot.e and the population small and practically 
stationary, the difference between the number of persons so enumerated and 
the number of persons present in the area? on the night of March 18th can 
safely be n^Iected. 


7, The ^pnlation at the time of the census may be said to have been 
norml. This is indeed the tinie of year when a considerable part of the- 

NoMMUTt 0 . KOTBinoK. popn^tjou. is away seeking its bread in Bengal or 

elsewhere, but this is a constant feature of every 
census. On the present occakioh the movement from Bihar was less ’and! that 
f ycm Ohota ifagpur and Orissa was greater than usual., Plague caused very 
little dis^I^m^t of &e papulation except in the small town of Sahibgant; 

, the nuih^.bl, ^Dgriins at Puri was. smaller' than usual, and the crops in the 
Mi^ineh Tal,%Mch of ten aitiaet many thousands of labourers just at:^ 
y!ensas timei hai^^ Crop-cutting was still in progress in some 


of iheio&inwe 


were no’st 



, i or othcsif gatherings pfi March 18th. Marriages 
at ifelS 'tlittS' pf and the'^^bf^^ 

of the brldesf par^ts may nupabef hundreds or even feohsands of 
■IJBrB^ahd prove a SDu^-of mncii anxious thought to:the 
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but ao difficulty was experienced on this account either. Some thousands of 
immigrants from Chattisgarh had flocked into Singhbhum just before the 
census under pressure of scarcity in their native districts and caused 
considerable difficulty in the census of Jamshedpur. Apart from this and 
from the usual cold weather emigration, no large movement of tie population 
of any sort was in progress at the time of the census. 


8. The general standard of accuracy in enumeration is reported to have 
improved down to the year 1891 when it “ left but little room for further 

. improvement”, and except in the case of some 

coosACY OF . Feudatory States it is improbable that any 

noticeable improvement has taken place since then so far as the exhaustiveness 
of the enumeration is concerned. On the present occasion a special difficulty 
was experienced. The census fell at a time of much political excitement whOT. 
the non co-operation movement, the avowed object of which was" to paralyze 
the activities of Government, was in full swii^. In these circumstances it 
was inevitable that anxiety should be felt as to the success of the census which 
is taken under the orders of Government but which depends for its success and 
accuracy on the voluntary co-operation of a host of unofficial and unpaid 
workers. A few days before the census Mr. Gandhi published a notice to the 
effect that if was the duty of Indians to co-operate with Government in the 
matter of the census, but the notice, while it made it clear that opposition to 
the census was not part of the non-co-operation programme, was published 
too late to produce much effect. Although however the movement was not 
avowedly hostile to the census, it created an atmosphere in which it was 
^fficult" to mabe headway with the preliminary arrangements. Persons 
selected as supervisors and enumerators were only too glad to be able to say 
that it was against their conscience to accept appointment and much valuable 
time was wasted in finally selecting the staff. Moreover, even after appoint- 
ment, many of the staff still found it difficult to take any interest in their work 
and the District Census Officers had a very arduous task in keeping the work 
up to date The fear that the public might “ go on strike ” on the census 
night and refuse to answer the questions prescribed proved quite unfounded 
and there was hardly a single case of deliberate obstruction by members of the 
census staff : one enumerator in Gaya burnt his enumeration book, but it was 
quickly rewritten and the man proved to be mad; in Palamaii one supervisor 
deliberately caused delay in handing over his papers. These were the only 
cases of obstruction reported. The danger of the non-co-operation movement 
therefore lay not in active attempts to wreck the census, but in the indifference 
it encouraged in the staff. In Patna City the difficulty was perhaps greater 
and the preliminary arrangements more delayed than anywhere else: the 
gentlemen originally selected (with some honourable exceptions) showed such 
a lack of interest that it was found necessary at the last moment to transfer 
the chief responsibility to the police, and this eleventh hour change naturally 
did not tend to efficiency in enumeration. Yet even here it is doubtful if the 
omissions exceeded a thousand or two. The town was mercifully free from 
plague on the present occasion which had been the enemy at' previous census^ 
and, if one difficulty is set against the other, it may be said that the enumeration 
here, if no better, was at least no worse than on previous occasions. Elsewhere 
also the difficulties engendered by non-co-operation were generally greater 
in the towns where people are more politically minded than in the villages. 
But the proportion of persons who live in towns is very small, being only 37 per 
mille of the total population. 


Special difficulties, not connected with non-co-operation, existed at 
Jamshedpur. The bulk of the population consists of unskilled labourers in 
the employ of the Tata Iron and Steel Company or of the contractors engaged 
in the developmeat of the town, or else in search of work and unattached. 
This popiilation. is always a moving one whose homes are elsewhere, and at the 
time of the census it was spwjially so. A large influx of coolies from the areas 
of Chattisga,rh in whidb. scarcity prevailed had been flowing into the town for 
some weeks previously who squatted wherever they were allowed to do so : 
ttev were also constantly on the move, one day they would be found: at one 
place and the next a ihile”away. A further difficulty was that the ceimus came 
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on the top of an outbreak of cholera as the result of which a great many of the 
labourers returned to their villages, while others wei^ out into the 
neicfhbouring jungle and camped there temporarily till the outbreak was over. 
The Tata Iron and Steel Company gave eve^ assist?tnce in connexion with 
the census, but in the circumstances it was inevitable that omissions should 
occur. The cholera outbreak alone probably meant that some thousands of 
people had left the town just before the census and if allowance is also made 
for omissions it would probably be reasonable to say that the ^ normal 
population of the town at the time of the census was about 65,000. This rough 
estimate is corroborated by the fact that an estimate made locally a year later 
of the population then on the acquired area came to 70,000. 

9. Doubts of a more serious kind as to the accuracy of the census are 
suggested by the fact that there is a much greater divergence between the 

results of the census and the vital statistics than 
CoHPAsisoirwrmTOiLsimgiios. natural increase of 

population that occurred in 1901-10 as shown by the vital statistics be added 
to the actual population of 1901, the result is 668,000 more than the census 
figure of 1911; if the intbrcensal increase of the decade 1911-20 as recorded 
in the vital statistics be added to the actual population of 1911, the result 
is 3,727,000 more than the census figure of 1921. The vital statistics are 
collected in rural areas in forms called hath ejiditas which are handed in on 
weekly or fortnightly parade days by 67,000 village-chaukidars at 242 police- 
stations, where they are compiled by writer constables and sent' in the form 
of monthly returns' to the Civil Surgeon of the district. In municipalities 
beat constables take the place of the village-chaukidars but otherwise the 
procedure is the same. On railways the reporting agency is the station-master, 
the reports received from these sources are compiled into district returns in 
'the Civil Surgeons’ offices and the provincial returns are prepared in that of 
the Dir^tor of Public Health. The agency which prepares the original hath 
chittas is generally illiterate and the information contained in them is generally 
unchecked. The vital statistics are admittedly not accurate at any time and 
during the influenza epidemic, when the population of whole villagesi and 
with it the reporting staff was blotted out, many thousands of deaths must 
have gone unreported. A large number of deaths must also have escaped 
r^stration because the influenza epidemic coincided with the season of 
highest emigration and many emigrants from Bihar and Orissa must have 
perished outside the province; if therefore these deaths were recorded at all 
thev were not recorded in Bihar and Orissa. On the other hand the census 
record is prepared by a better qualified staff than the hath ehittas : the staff 
is carefully instructed and eveiy entry is checked, sometimes by two separate 
persons. Without making^ any exaggerated claims on behalf of the census 
record it may safely be said that a much stronger presumption of accuracy 
attaches to it than to the record of births and deaths, and that this presuihption 
is made stronger still by the occurrence of the influenza epidemic. The effect 
of this epidemioupon the vital statistics is undoubtedly the main cause of the 
difference between the recorded actual and natural grovrth of the last decade, 
and the disCTepancy cannot therefore be used by itself as an argument for the 
wholesale inaccuracy of the census figures. A curious fact about the difference 
is that it is much more marked in the case of the female than in that of the 
male sex; this point is considered further in Chapter VI, but meanwhile it 
loaybe pointed out that, when wholesale omissions occur in a census, both, 
sexes tend tube omitted in more or less equal proporthms and not three females 
for every one male.^ Interesting light is thrown on the standard of accuracy 
of tlm yi^l statist and the decrease of the female population by 
^ expedmehtri^e by the local Government whereby a continuous record 
- of the vital ocmrren^ of a smafl selected district was 

iiiaintained,f<^)a of five ye^s,i /A not^ is reproduced as 

. ah: appendix general. r^tdta that emerged were that 

were pmhsums: i^^^ the vital oocurrences reported by the 

biffin repOTtb in this particular area 
; ii#r^ an % presume and possibly co-operation of the rival 

; staff.' are insuffidtent.; to .. form any., ccmclnsion as 

Iq the general sjUmds^ cff provihee asia ''^^ in 
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Muzaffarpur district, but tba fact that such omissions occur is sufficiently 
clear. The experiment is also interesting as confirming the reality of the 
decrease of population, especially of the female population, in Bihar. 
Generally speaking there appears to be no reason to suppose that the present 
census ■was appreciably behind its predecessors in point of accuracy. It is 
probably true that greater friction ■was created in the preliminary processes 
than had been created at any previous census : it is also true that the charm 
of novelty has gone and that ■whatever interest the census may originally have 
had for the general population has now been lest, but complementary to this 
the fear and resentment caused by the early censuses in the backward districts 
have disappeared. So far as ckn be gathered from reports received from 
different parts of the province and from casual conversation, when it came 
to the point the efforts or the District Census Officers prevailed and surprisingly 
little effect was produced by non-co-operation on the accuracy of the final 
census. 

10. On March 18th, 1921, Bihar and Orissa was found to contain 
a population of 37,961,858 persons. The distribution of this population 

between the Natural and Administrative Divisions 

ABEA and population. .1 • *1 • ,l1- ^ 11 * 

of the province is shov^n in the lollowing 
statement ; — 

NATURAL DIVISIONS. 


Natural Division. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Population. 

Mean density per 
square mile. 

North Bihar 

• •• 

21,822 

14,007,646 

642 

South Bihar 

• •• 

15,076 

7,574,003 

502 

Orissa 


8,231 

3,996,833 

486 

Chota Nagpur Plateau 


66,680 

12,383,376 

186 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS. 


Administrative Division. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Population. 

Mean density per 
square mile. 

Patna Division 

11,149 

5,544,038 

497 

Tirhut Division 

12,598 

9,949,268 

790 

Bhagalpur Division ... 

18,613 

7,886,982 

424 

Orissa Division 

13,736 

4,968,873 

362 

Chota Nagpur Division 

27.065 

5.653,028 

209 

Feudatory States 

28,648 

3,959,669 

138 


The province supports a population slightly larger than the population of 
England and Wales on an area nearly twice as large, and a population nearly 
as large as that of France on rather more than half the area of that country. 
The &issa Division, which is the least populous of the administrative 
divisions of the province, contains a population almost as large as Australia 
( 5,024,000 ) while the Tirhut Division which is the most popidous "coiitains 
a fiopulation larger than that of the whole of Canada (9,030,000) ^d nearly 
twice as large as that of Australia. Amongst the provinces of India Bihan 
and Orissa stands fourth in area and population, Burma, Madras and Bombay 
exceeding it in area and Madras, Bengal and the United Provinces ih 
population. In point of density of population Bihar and Qrissa,,stpLds third 
in India after Bengal and the United Provinces. But, if ^e Chota Nagpur 
Plaieau which includes more than half of the area but only ohe-lMrd of the 
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population of tiie province be omitted, the density of population in the other 
three Natural Divisions comes to 567 persons to the square mile which is much 
greater than in the United Provinces and nearly as great as in Bengal which 
includes Calcutta. If the provincial population was evenly distributed over 
the face of the province there would be a mstance of 107 yards from one person 
jto the next : but if the population of North and South Bihar and Orissa was 
eveidy distributed over its proper area the distance from person to person 
would be only 82 yards. Even in England and Wales, where 79 per cent, of the 
population live in towns, the density only rises to 649 persons to the square 
mile. The density of population in these three Natural Divisions majj 
therefore be said to be great. The province is compared to certain oth^ 
countries and provinces in the following table and diagram : — 


COUITEBT 0 & PbOVBTCI. 

Area. 

Population 
(000s omitted.) 

Density per squar* 
mile. 

Bihar and Orissa 

111,809 

37,962 

349 

Bnglaad and Wales 

58,344 

37,886 

649 

'Germany 

183,381 

60,900 

832 

••• ••• 

260,738 

77,006 

296 

IVance 

212,659 

41,476 

195 

United States of America •• • 

3,695,100 

117,868 

33 

Burma 

233,707 

13,212 

67 

Central Provinces and Berar 

131,062 

16,980 

122 

Bombay 

186,994 

26,701 

143 

Pnnjab 

136,706 

26,101 

183 

Madras ( excluding Travancore and 

143,852 

42,794 

297 

Cochin). 




Umted Provinces 

112,440 

46,611 

411 

Bengtd 

82,244 

47,592 

579 








VARIATION OF POPULATION . 


reports of the difeerent districts. These estimates were, ho'^^rever. based upon 

mere guess-n^ork. The last one 

i »» ’y ^£2 2422 'A^ previous to 18 / 2 was made in 1870 

* ' i i J when the population of Bengal (as 

.«£ VARIATION PER MILLE / then constituted) was held to be 

•eco- IN EACH / .,„s “ about 42 millions or less by more 

NATURAL DIVISION / ... than a third than the " figure 

SINCE 1872 / " ascertained by the first regular 

<70& • / I census of the province which was 

/ taken in 1872 ’’ — which census, it 

/ may be added, was itself admitted- 

'«» • y''’ ■ ly incomplete. As the series of 

regular censuses now extends over 
half a century no attempt will be 
made to discuss the accuracy of 

1450 ► y • 1450 any estimate made previous to 

/ 1872. The figures showing the 

variations in the population of 
<550 . / ) — - — tsso districts since 1872 are contained 

/ /' in Imperial Table II. The actual 

/ j/ population at the last two censuses 

and the percentage of variation 

1 S 00 - / ^ Hoo foi" the last two decades for every 

/ revenue thana will be found in 

/ // *° Provincial Table I at the end of 

^ — same volume, while propoEr- 

iCOC / . ,C60 tional figures illustrating im- 

portant features of the variations 

!222 2 j :2 1 S 22 :«lJ m the Natural Divisions will be 

NORTH BIHAR ORI&oa found at the end of this chapter. 

SOUTH BtH AH C. NAGPUR PLATEAU rm* • 11- -n , ■*" x 

Ine marginal diagram illustrates 
the variation in each Natural Division at each successive census per mille of 
the population in 1872. Its outstanding feature is the generally declining 
rale of increase down to the year 1901. The rate accelerated again in thb 
decade 1901 — 1911, but was converted into an actual decrease in the last 
decade. 

12. Betwemi 1872 and 1881. the increase of population was greatest in 
the Chota Nagpur Plateau but this is largely fictitious because the first census 

Y. 1 ^, 1872 - 1881 . wild and MUy “mtiy was specially 

difficult to take and the enumeration was 
-correspondingly defective. In, North and South Bihar also the increase of 
population in this decade must be partly discounted' on the same ground : 
fresh enumerations were ordered of the population pf two different parts 
•of Darbhanga district in the course of the next few years which revealed an 
increase of 20 and 25 per cent, respectively over the recorded population of 
the same areas in 1872. On the other hand in the case of Orissa there are 
grounds for supposing that the increase is more genuine, for Orissa was then 
recovering from the effects of the great famine of 1866 and one of the invariable 
features of such periods of reaction is a rapid increase of the birth-rate. It is 
impossible now to say how far the census figures of 1872 understate the actual 
population, but in his census report for 1901 Sir Edward G.ait states that “ it 
would probably be quite safe to assume that but for, this, disturbing feature the 
■excess of the figures for 1881 oyer those for 1872 would haye been less than ,the 
increase disclosed by the present {i.e., 1901) census as compared with 1891 ”, ' 

13, In the decade 1881 — 1891, wh^ there was an increase of 7-5 per cept„ 
allowance has again to be made for more accurate enumeration at the latter 

iflpt 1901 census. In 1881 there, had- b^n.disturbanqes: in 
’ ' • . connexion with the census in the SantalParganas; 

the Census Superintendent remarked on the imjiroved standard of entmeration 
in Singhbhum and the Griss'a States and- considered that tworthirds of the 


SOUTH BIHaK.. 


C. NAGPUR PLATEAU 
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recorded merease in the popujation of the Choto Nagpur StetK was due to ■ 


reeoraeci increase m uic Qtatpci qg theii 

imomred enumeration. The greater p^ .of the 

eonstit-iited has passed over into the jurisdiction of the Central Provinces, but 
it is dear that an appreciable part of the contiinued rapid mcrease in the - 
population of the Plateau shown in the diagram is unreal ^he increase m . 
Pihar occurred chiefly north of the Ganges in the district of Saran and along 
the foot of the Himalayas — ^where also it was partly the result of bet er 
enumeration. South Bihar was affected by a fatal type of fever wh^ seems 
to have advanced northward from the Presidency and Burdwan Divisions 
of Bengal. Orissa was still recovering from 1866 and showed a gmeral . 
increase of population : the increase was least in Balasore which, like boutji 
Bihar, suffered from an invasion of the so-called “ Burdwan fever from 
Midnap ur. 

14. Writing of the census of 1901, Sir Edward Gait expressed the view 
that there had teen no appreciable improvement in the matter of accuracy 

since 1891. In that decade (1891 — 1901) there ■ 
VABimoH, 1891-iaoi. increase of about 1-8 per cent. The 

population of South Bihar was reduced by the plague. North Bihar was • 
stationary : a famine had occurred here in 1896-97 , but so far was it from 
being the ease that the famine had reduced the population, that it was 
coneliisiTely .shown that the areas in which the greatest increase of population 
had occurred were just those that had felt the stress of famine most acutely. 
Orissa was still enjoying “ a placid period of peaceful development ”, the ■ 
increase being well distributed throughout its three districts. In the Chota 
Nagpur Plateau the full extent of the mcrease in the population was obscured 
by the amount of emigration that took place- 
ts, During the next intercensal period the population of the province • 
increased by 5*1 per cent. The first four years of the decade were fairly 
-n- ' prosperous and healthy; then came three bad years • 

in which famine had to be declared m Darbhanga, 
Ranchi and Puri districts and then a return to prosperity. In North Bihar ■ 
there was a general if slight increase in every district except Saran ( — 4-94 per 
cent.) which had as usual suffered from plague and the population of which 
had emigrated in large numbers in search of work. The greatest increase • 
occurred in Purnea ( + 5*98 per cent.) and Champaran (+6;59 per cent.), 
where the deiaity of population is leash South Bihar, which was also severely 
affected by plague, was only saved from a decrease by the steady growth of 
population in Monghyr and by the fact that the figures for Gaya, which in 1901 
had been reduced by an epidemic of plague occurring at census time, had 
returned to normal The peaceful progress of Orissa was interrupted by 
floods, scarcity and disease and the census returns were further affected by 
the greatly increased number of emigrants. By far the highest rate of increase 
was recorded in the Chota Nagpur Plateau : this was ascribed partly to more ’ 
complete enumeration (especially in the Orissa States where the recorded rate 
of increase was 20 per cent.), partly to the fact thati Ranchi and Sambalpur 
were recoyema^ from the effects of famine, partly to the growth of industrial’ 
cracerns in Manbhum and Singhbbum, and partly to the natural growth:' 
m a prolific aboriginal population. The only exceptions to the general increase 
m this Natural Division were two thanas in the west of Hazaribagh, wherfe - 
thCTe had been scarcity and from which a consideraHe amount of migration 
tod occurred towards the coal and mica mines in the east, parts of the Santa!' 
Pargan^ from which migration had been taking place on an unprecedented 
scate, and the Sadr subdivision of Angul and the adjoining Dhenkanal State • 
in the south where there had been scarcity in 1908. 


, £» vtcissitudes of the last decade which have 

T-r ’ t ^ the weU-being and the number of the ■ 

hrom -niaterial point of view the first necessity of life is an^ 
adequate supply of nhMshing food. The vast majority of the population! 
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• of Bihar and Orissa are vegetarians, whose diet consists of food-grains eked 
.out with vegetables. A frdl day’s meals consist of two main meals, one at 
midday and one at night, with two minor meals, one first thing in the morning 
and one in the late afternoon. The main meals generally consist of boiled 
rice accompanied with pulse boiled in water and vegetables cooked in oil, 
though gondii may be substituted for the rice and jungle leaves or roots for 
the vegetables in Chota Nagpur. In Bihar for the midday meal of rice the 

. agriculturist will often substitute a meal of maize, oats, gram, mama, or some 
such grain according to the season either in the form of cakes or else of flour 
■■{sattu). In North Bihar the midday meal sometimes takes the form of flaked 
rice with curds and molasses. At the evening meal cakes of maize, etc., or in 
Orissa cakes of rice are very commonly substituted ; amongst the upper classes 
cakes of wheat are preferred. For the two light meals flaked or parched rice 
or parched gram or maize or in well-to-do families wheat cakes cooked in ghi 
with sweet-meats are commonly taken. In Orissa, the Chota Nagpur Plateau 
and Purnea the early morning meal nearly always consist's of the cold boiled 
rice left over from the previous evening’s meal and the afternoon, meal is 
often not taken at all. In Orissa meals are only cooked once a day in the 
evening, though in Bihar the two main meals are usually coolced separately. 
In Chota Nagpur the mahva flower also forms a very useful food. The flowers 
are collected as they fall from the trees and dried in the sun; they are then 
either made into cakes with ground mania or rice or they are boiled with 
a flavouring of tamarind stone and then cooked and eaten. Meat if taken 
at all is usually goat’s meat or mutton or in rarer cases chicken ; beef is less 
eaten amongst the upper classes of Muhammadans than it was. Meat may 
'be taken at either of the two main meals and so also fish, which is more eaten 
in the winter months. Labourers in Bihar when they eat fish usually eat it 
fried with cakes of ground maize. Food-grains therefore form the greater 
part of the people’s food and amongst food-grains rice is the most important. 
In Orissa rice is all important and elsewhere, though other grains when they 
are in season may be eaten at the principal meals, rice will always be preferred. 
Information collected by the members of the Chanakya Society of Patna 
College with regard t'o'nearly 4,000 families of different castes in Bihar 
shows that the proportion of families which eat fish or meat at' all is only 39 
per cent, of the whole number, 55 per cent, in North Bihar and 31 per cent, in 
■ South Bihar. The proportion of families in which these articles are eaten 
regularly is only 2'4 per cent. ; in the others they are eaten only on special 
occasions or in the cheap season. Similarly milk is consumed only in 85 per 
“.cent, of the families which came under investigation, gU in 76 per cent, and 
sugar in 87 per cent. ; and the consumption of all these articles is generally 
- confined to special occasions or the cheap season . 

This rice and these other food-grains are produced locally. An 
•.examination of the imports and exports of food-grains shows that in five out 
•of the last ten years the exports of rice from the province have exceeded the 
imports. When the rains and the crops failed in 1918, rice had to be imported 
, in such quantities as was possible, but the total volume of the imports in 
1919-20 amounted to only about 4 per cent, of the outturn of the autumn and 
winter rice crops that had failed and represented therefore the merest 
.fraction of the total consumption. The trade in paddy is on a smaller scale 
and less important’ than the rice trade; large quantities are however imported 
from Nepal, and the imports habitually exceed the exports. Gram and 
'pulses are exported in large quantities chiefly from Bihar and the province 
derives a steady income from this source. Wheat also is generally export^, 
'but wheat-flour is imported. In the other food-grains the balance between 

• exports and imports^ varies with the season. The total value of the recorded 
imports of food-grains for the last ten years exceeded that of the reported 

• exports by Ks. 376-^ lakhs, so that there was an adverse balance to be paid for 
at the rate of Re. i a year for every 10 persons in the population. Speaking 
“generally, however, tKe province feeds itself, and Imperial Table XVII shows 
that the production of their own food-supply still constitutes the main 
'Occupation of the people. The vast ma,jority of the people of the province 
.are either directly engaged in or dependfent on agriculture and many others 
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pursue it as a subsidiary occupation ; all these persons are directly interested 
in the outturn of the crops. But the importance of the year’s crops is not 
confined to the agriculturists, for the fact that everybody depends on the local 
crops for his daily food gives even the non-agricultural classes a vital interest 
in the harvests. Paradoxical as it appears at first sight, it might even be 
argued that the non-agricultural classes are more affected by a poor crop than 
tlie agriculturists proper : for a poor crof) means a rise in the price of food- 
grains and a rise in the price of food-grains is more felt by a consumer who 
has to purchase his whole supply than by one who raises the whole or part of 
his supply on his own fields : in fact, provided the agriculturist can produce 
a surplus over his own requirements, the higher the price rises the better it; 
will be IOC him. And the recent experience of 1919 proved the force of this 
contention, for the classes most affected by the scarcity and high prices of 
food-grains were not the agriculturists but the landless labourers whose 
services no body required or could pay for and the professional classes on fixed 
income. It is necessary therefore before relating the ups and- downs of the 
last ter. yearn to emphasize the obvious fact that the material well-being of the 
whole population, agricultural and non-agricultural alike, depends primarily 
upon the local crops and above all upon the rice crop, which depend in their 
tui‘n on the quantity and distribution of the rainfall. 

17. The year of the last census (1911) was the third of three years of 
good harvests. Deficient rain in July affected the bhadai crop to a certain 

COK.IIIOI.S OP LAST BPCAOP. f ^delayed the transportation of the aghani 

but except m Orissa there was an excellent hathiya 
rain which ensured a prosperous year. The price of rice was low and tKe 
exports of rice were much in excess of the imports. The year was not however 
a healthy one : in the hot weather there was a violent outbreak of plague in 
Bihar, and cholera and ^ “ fever ” also claimed an unusually large number of 
victims. To “ fever ” may be ascribed, in addition to fevers properly 
so-called, all deaths from causes which the village chaukidar who reports them 
is not able to dia^oze and the number of deaths under this head is therefore- 
a fairly accurate indication of thei general healthiness or unhealthiness of the 
year. Next year the hathiya favoured Orissa but failed in the rest of the 
province, with the result that the crops generally were not good and prices 
rose : but the dry autumn was apparently as favourable to the public health 
as it was bad for the crops, for the provincial death-rate for the year dropped 
by over 11 points per miUe. In August of 1913, floods damaged the bhadai 
crop in South Bihar and Orissa but otherwise crops were good and the year 
was healthy. In 1914, the rainfall was deficient and badly distributed and 
crops were poor. There was a marked' increase in the imports and decrease- 
in the exports of rice; prices rose and there was some distress in Hazaribagh, 
Palaiaku, and parts of tlte Santal Parganas. On otlier band, apart 
from a particularly virulent outbreak of plague in Bihar which caused 24,000' 
deaths in March alone, the year, as is usually the case with years of deficient 
rainfall, was an exceptionally healthy one and the death-rate (28-3 per mille) 
was the lowest that had been recorded in this century, Itl was in the autumn 
of this year that war was declared but over tvvo years were toelapse, before its- 
effects began to he felt in Bihar and Orissa. The monsoon of 1915 began 
iadly mi the bhadai crop was again affected, but; from September onwards 
the rainfall recovered itself with the result that there was a fair rabi crop- 
and a good crop of winter rice. Neither this year nor the next, which was. 
also a year of good crops,, was unhealthy although there was a universal fall 
in the feirtE-rate in 1916. 1917 was a year of good rains, bumper "crops' and 
bw prices pf foq^-graiiis, hut it was an unhealthy year and by this time the 
war had began to make itself felt in the increasing prices of imported 
eommoditxes, sn^SSc^oth, salt oil:; 

V ^ Hi%!^;$e;hQurse of the deeado had been genetaUy prosperous and 
iti is inter^tjng tp . Crider what might have been the population of the- 
•; . cUroyince if a census had boen taken in March 1918. 

^ "... 1; .It wnibesafer topaakethecalcubtionont^^ 

of the inw^se that 6c*mrr^^rH 1891 and 1911, fOr the rapid ihbrease- 


that is shown to have occurred previous to 1891, is partly illusory and the result 
of more efficient enumeration. In these twenty years therefore there was 
an increase in the prov incial population of 2,530.090 or at the rate of 126,500 
a year. Seven years' progress at this rate would give Bihar and Ori?-n in 
March 1918 a population of 89,320.000 or 1,353,000 more than that actually 
recorded in 1921. But the years preceding 1918 were years of exceptionally 
high birth-rates and low death-rates and it is probable that the increase 
calculated on the arithmetical av'erage is below the number. Calculated 
according to the formula for geometrical increase the population in March 1918 
was 39,352,000. It seems likely that if a census had been taken in hlarch 1918 
the population recorded would have been not far off 39.500,000 or a million 
and a half more than the population, recorded in 1921. 


19. The first sign of trouble in 1918 was an acute outbreak of cholera in 
the hot weather : in that year over 200,000 deaths occurred from this disease. 

„ In July the influenza was first noticed in the 

The infltjeitza epidemic. i * • 

headquarters stations or the districts in a not 

particularly acute form. Then after a lull of a few weeks it began in 

September to spread rapidly along the routes of communication. It was 
frequently combined with an attack of pneumonia, and this in the majority 
of cases proved fatal. Before the end of this year, 17-2 per mille of the 
population or over half a million of persons had perished from the disease 
in the British districts alone. Greater havoc was wrought in the rural than 
in the urban areas ; the death-rate from fever in. 1918, when influenza was 


the most important item under this head, was 40-6 per mille in the former 
and 23-6 in the latter. The districts which suffered most were Gaya, Shahabad, 
Palamau, Banchi and Hazaribagh. Those which suffered least were the 
coastal distrTcts of Orissa, Purnea and the Santal Parganas, in which the 
outbreak had been most acute in October, earlier than elsewhere; it is 


probable that the warmer and damper air of October was more favourable to 
recovery from pneumonia than the winter months. The disease spread to 
the most remote villages and quickly reduced many of them to a state of 
complete disorganization. As a rule whole villages were attacked at a time 
so that it was impossible to m.ake arrangements for nursing the living or even 
for burying the dead, and the medical staff at the dispensaries and hospitals 
whose work brought them into close contact with the disease were themselves 
attacked in many cases so that they too were unable to give much assistance. 
The experience of an officer who toured in a badly affected part of Mayurbhanj 
State w ill give some idea of how the epidemic penetrated to the most remote 
parts and of the state in which it left them. This officer was no doctor but 
having himself just recovered from an attack of influenza he had some- 
knowledge of the sort of medicine and treatment that were required. Before 
starting on his tour he had large quantities of the medicine that had been 
prescribed in his own case made up at the local hospital and procured from 
Calcutta some thousands of an anti-influenza pill that was being widely 
advertized at the time. These were distributed by every agencj’- available. 
Ninety per cent, of the medical staff were ill, absent or dead, so olBcers of the 
Public Works, Excise, Forest and other departments and village headmen 
were employed in the good work. The officer himself took quantities of the 
medicines on elephants and wherever he pitched his camp he was besieged by 
hundreds of people with bottles all wanting some of them. His stock was 
soon exhausted, so he repaired to a small outlying dispensary to get some 
more. But the dispensary was locked-up and d^erted, and the staff nowhere 
to be found. He therefore broke it open and made up his prescription with 
bis own hands using, in his own words, " rough quantities and by guess. 
There was no great danger in thisi as I Imew that the drugs used would have 
no harmful effect even if slightly excessive dos^ were given. The ingredients 
in my prescriptions were very soon exhausted and I then served out sudh 
things as chlorodyne, camphor, ^sence of ginger, essence of peppermint and 
any thing that I thought would do good At the next dispensary visited 
there was stiU one member of the staff about so the preparation of the medicines 
there was an easier task. The same officer relates how when he came to the 


chief village of the 'pir there was only one person in the whole of it able to sife 
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up. and he was the man who had been attacked first. No attempt was made 
nor could it possibly be made to bury or burn the dead. The corpse lay tor 
a long time in the house and @ 7 entually all that was done was to put a rope 
round it and drag it a short way from the village The disease wrought 
great havoc amongst the aboriginals. When first attacked many of them, 
especially the Santals. would sit in the sun with practica,lly no covering on; 
t.hpn when they began to feel worse and to think that! .their life was likely to 
be short, they decided that it should at least be gay and took a good drink of 
liquor and a hearty meal of goat’s flesh. This treatment! is the exact antithesis 
of that generally recommended, so it was inevitable that a great many cases 
amongst the aboriginals should develop into pneumonia and end fatally. 
It was repented that the influenza was more fatal to the poor than to the 
well-to-do^ and the reason for the difference was probably that the well-tlo-do 
could take to their beds and stay there quietly with some one to look after 
them. The same cause probably accounts for the fact that towns fared better 
than villages, for there are more people in towns to give assistance and a sick 
man is less dependent on his own resources. There is no evidence that the 
disease originated in malnutrition though it is likely that malnutrition was an 
important factor in determining the issue. It is estimated that from 50 to 80 
per cent, of the population of India were attacked. Bihar and Orissa lay 
between the province which suffered most, the Central Provinces, and that 
which suffered least, Bengal, and in comparison with other provinces it escaped 
relatively lightly. Nevertheless no other epidemic has left so deep a mark on 
the population of the province and references to it will be constant in the 
pages that follow. 


20. WTiile the influenza epidemic was raging, other trouble was brewing. 
No rain fell after the middle of September till the middle of the following 

FAiLTmB or m 1918. January with the result that the crops were 

universally poor, the outturn of the winter nee 
crop being only 60 per cent, of the normal. The failure unfortunately was 
not confined to Bihar and Orissa, but was general throughout India, so that 
food-grains could only be imported at high prices. Meanwhile the prices of 
imported commodities also continued to rise. For the last months of this 
year and in 1919 the distress was acute and general; There was famine in 
parts of Angul, Bhagalpur and the Santal Parganas, but the number of 
persons employed on relief works never exceeded 3,000. On the other hand 
it was found that in a great number of qases the family breadwinner had 
perished in the epidemic of the previous year or else that he had emigrated in 
search of work and left his dependants with nothing to depend upon but 
•charity : gratuitous relief therefore was required on a large scale in many 
districts and as many as 74,000 persons were relieved in this way. Temporary 
emigration swelled to a flood. The only type of emigration which can be 
definitely measured is that to the tea gardens of Assam. In 1917-18 the 
number of “ souls ”, t.e., workers and dependants, recruited for Assam in 
this province was 11,246; in 1918-19 this number increased over tenfold, the 
number of persons recruited amounting to 196,336. If another 28,000 persons 
seat to the tea gardens in the Duars be included, over 80,000 persons left Eanchi 
and Palamau for the tea gardens in that year, while over 50,000, mostly from 
the Orissa States, left Cuttack and Balasore. The monsoon of 1919 was 
abundant; in Orissa there were disastrous floods, but elsewhere the general 
■ distrm dtsa ppeared with the reaping of the winter rice crop . As the result 

Tpartly of the number of . deaths th^ had occurred in 1918, partly of the 
emigration of males, and partly of the lowered vitality of the population, the 
;birth-rate this year fell to only 30;4 per thousand. The last year of the 
decade (19^) ifas a year of badly distributed rain and crops below the average, 
>hut it w^ hj^ithier than its immediate predecessors. 

21. The Sff^ts of these visitations axe illustrated in the diagram on the 

^p^ite page axe shown the birth and death-rates of each Natural 

Divisi^ year by year from 1911 to 1920. In 

:to decline till 1915; in 1!916 there is a marked decline but it recovers itself 
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in 1917. Meanwhile the death-rate also shows a tendency to decline till 1914 
after which it rises steadily.till 1917. In 1918, owing to the cholera but stilt 
more to the influenza epidemic, the death-rate soars up and the birth-rate 
drops away below it, but by 1920 the birth-rate is restored to its proper place 
above the death-rate. The prominent feature is the peak formed by the 
death-rate line in 1918. This is even more marked in South Bihar. Here the 
birth-rate follows a very similar line to that of North Bihar : the death-rate 
starts higher, then drops and remains fairly steady for five years, soars up 
high above North Bihar in 1918 and does not recross the line of the birth-rate 
before the end of the decade. The lines in the Chota Nagpur diagram are 
not dissimilar, but the death-rate line forms a less prominent feature in 1918 
and remains well above the 40 per miile line in 1919; the birth-rate on the 
olher hand falls lower in 1917 than it does in Bihar. In Orissa the fall of th© 
birth-rate in 1916 takes the line below the death-rate. In 1918, thanks to 
the comparative mildness of the influenza epidemic, there is no peak at all in. 
the death-rate line; the peak occurs in 1919 and the death-rate remains high 
above the birth-rate in 1920. Orissa suffered less from the influenza but more 
acutely from the agricultural distress that followed the failure of the rains 
in 1918 and the death-rate therefore remained high when it was already 
falling rapidly elsewhere. The troubles of Orissa w^ere prolonged partly 
owing to its dependence on the single rice crop which offered chances of 
recovery at rarer intervals and partly because, when those chances did occur, 
floods interfered to prevent the crop being a success. So was justified the 
theory that the measure of the agricultural prosperity of any area is obtained 
by adding the percentages of the cropped area under hhadai and rabi, and 
deducting that under aghani. The following table shows for each Natural 
Division the percentage of the net cropped area under each of the three crops 
and an index number calculated in the manner suggested ■ 


NattoaIi Bivision. ‘ ■ 

1 

i 

Percentage of net cropped under 

_i —LJ 

Index No. 

* 

m 

Bhadai, 

Aghani- 

! 

Uorth Bihar ... ... 

'■ 53'8 

40 ‘3 

46-9 

47-2 

South Bihar 

.• 70-8 

14-6 

41-3 

44 a 

•Orissa 

10 ‘1 

15 '6 

81 ‘3 

-55-6 

Chota iSTagpur Plateau (excluding the States). 

14 -0 

60-4 

il=9 

12-6 


■r- ■ • . I . ■ , 

' In Bihar the rabi is important and in Chota Nagpur the bhadai. But a 
•coiKiderable area (especially in Bihar]) is showA, as twice cropped in which 
eateh-erops, usualiy khesari, are .sown' broad-cast W)ngst the hhadai on land 
unsuited to the finer and more valuable;>a6i crops., The figures therefore 
tend to exaggerate, the relative immunity f rogi. agricullutai distress of Bihair. 
But the outstanding feature is that Oi^ssa is far more dependent, on a single 
■chop and therefore far more exposed itc^ agricultural distress than the other 
, .. diyisicms, which fact has been , fdny oof roborated by the events of the last 
.fev^y(^r8.. . jr . 

; \ * 22. It M been stated above that ric^s the most important single article 

. V ; of - 'eoasump^bn .in the province and , h .. diagram is merefore reproduced 

. helow whifch shows the average retail price 
\ of commomnce in seers to the rupee at the head- 

, stations of 1|te ,distri^^^ in .each Natural Division during each of the 
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last ten years : no account is taken in this diagram of the states, bnt it may 
be assumed that the general trend of prices there was similar though the level 
was lower. 



It will be noticed that the four lines follow one another fairly closely 
though North and South Bihar tend to go wide in 1911-12: the Orissa 
line IS usually at the bottom of the group and the North Bihar line at the top, 
showing that rice has usually been cheapest in Orissa and dearest in North 
Bihar. For the first half of the decade there is a general upward trend of 
the lines in the diagram indicating that prices were steadily rising. This 
general tendency had been apparent for the last twenty years but the rise of 
prices from 1911 to 1915 was steeper than the line of the general rise, for 1911 
was the third of three years of good crops and prices in 1910 and 1911 were 
lower than they had been since 1905. In 1916 the upward trend of the lines 
is arrested and for the next two years, 1917 and 1918, there is a marked fall, the 
12 seers line being reached for the last time in Chota Nagpur in January 1918. 
The war was at this time reaching its crisis and the difficulty of transport in 
India bad become acute as only about 20 per cent, of the rolling stock was 
available for ordinary public traffic : while therefore imported articles were 
very expensive and difficult to obtain, articles produced in the province were 
held up and could not be exported to their natural markets with the result that 
their prices Ml. “ The lack of railway facilities ”, says the G-eneral 
Administration Eeport for the year 1917-1918, “ rendered difficult the 
inarketing of agricultural produce, the price of which, except for wheat, ruled 
considerably lower than in the previous years. Cultivators were in 
consequence short of cash for the payment of rent and for other necesea:^ 
expenditure This state of affairs continued, till the monsoon failed in 
September 1918 : the outlook then suddenly (hang^ and the problem became 
no longer one of how to export but of how to maintain the stacks in hand. 
Retail prices instantly responded and soared upwards : in January 1919, 
the lowest price shown is 8 seers to the rupee in Orissa, in Bihar it is about’ 
6 seers. In July 1919, the lines of all four divisions are clustered in the 
neighbourhood of the 5 seer line and they are there again in July 1920 : the 
highest point actually reached was in September 1919, when for three weeks 
the average price was below 5 seers ^ interesting comparison has been 
made by the Director of Civil Supplies between the prices that obtained on Ihfl 
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present occasion and at the time of the two previous famines, and the manner 
in which the people reacted to them. In 1873-74 famine was declared in. 
fourteen districts in this province, viz., all the districts of the Patna, Tirhut 
and Bhagalpur Divisions and three districts in Chota Hagpur ; relief works 
started in January 1874 and lasted till August, and at one time a million 
and a half workers were employed daily upon them. In 1896-97 famine 
affected eleven districts throughout the province, relief works started in 
November 1896 and lasted till September 1897. In 1919 test works were 
sta-'ted in eight districts but they did not attract workers and relief works 
were opened in only three districts, in limited areas of Bhagalpur and the 
Santal Parganas from August to November and in Angul from May to 
October. iTie maximum number of persons on these works on any one day 
was under 3,000. On the other hand gratuitous relief was extended to 74,000 
persons in 1919 on a much larger scale than usual, but this was necessitated 
by the fact that the influenza epidemic of 1918 had carried off the bread- 
T^ners of many families and left their dependants without means of support. 
It is however quite clear that the people were much more self-reliant and 
better able to take care of themselves than they had been on either of the two 
previous occasions. In face of this fact it is interesting to compare the 
average prices of common rice on these three occasions for the period of 
October to September in five of the most affected districts (in seers to 
the rupee) : — 


Ybab. 

Shahabab. 

Mtjzafpabpub. 

BhAGAXPUB. I 

Hazabibaoh. 
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To go even further back into the past it is recorded that when in the course 
of the great famine in Orissa in 1866, the price rose to 3^ seers to the rupee 
in Bhadrakh bazaar, it meant that nobody could pay for it and the shops were 
accordingly shut. The Collector of Balasore describes how in those 
Circumstances the roads were crowded with dead and dying and he estimates 
that one-ftfth of the population of the district perished, of whom 17,000 died 
of star^tion. In J919. the price of rice actually touched 3^ seers to the rupee 
in Muzaffarpur district without these disastrous consequences : the death-rate 
for the year in_ that district was only 32-5 per mille and no one died of 
starvation. It is clear that a great chaiuge has occurred : there is much more 
money about ihan there was formerly, but it has lost much of its purchasing 
power, and this fact must not be lost sight of when judging the well-being of 
the people from; a diagram illustrating the rise of pfices. 

23, increase in the price of rice is paralleled iu the price of other 
food-pains also. Except in Orissa, maize is perhaps the next most important 
' ms* nr ojoraai amcas. fopd-grain ricq The average price of maize 

in January 1911, calculated in the same way as 
the ay^age price of rice has been calculated, was over 20 seers to the rup^ 
throughout: BSiar and Chota Nagpur. By January 1914, the average price 
had risem^Sl^dily to a little over l^ seers ; by January ; 1915,; it was under 
12 seerot IjE; dher wqrds the.pric^ had doubled since 1911 .!, Bor the nexi 
49^^ ^ sews ysrire neyey had, for a r.up.^i 

rains in lOit&.cme . price fpSe shar^^ to 

, , _ . January 1049, July of that yeay i 

,||fat h^^^niapd from lhen .the prices fell sHgBly: 

!pp^;jtn4% .qccuiT^; whh a ^ain wjbii^ ia i^teh 

Brice,. SB ^exs tQ 

-^-““dev tSy .iOSh,: the price 


■jifter.l 
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July 1915 just over 12 seers could be had to the rupee iu North Bihar and just 
under 12 seers in Orissa. Then followed three years of rather lower prices, 
but in July 1919 the price in North Bihar rose to 5^ seers to the rupee and in 
the Chota Nagpur Plateau to 6f seers, that is to say approximately four times 
the prices that had obtained in July 1911. So also with wheat; the price of 
1915 was nearly and that of 1919 more than double that of 1911. 

The same upward tendency is marked also with those necessaries of life 
other than food-grains which are for the most part imported and the supply 
of which was therefore more directly affected by the war. In this case 
however there is the difference that the restriction of transport caused not 
a downward but a further upward tendency. The price of salt tended to rise 
during the first few years of the decade but to no marked extent. In 1914, 
20 seers of salt could be had for a rupee in several districts. When the war 
began an.l the import of Liverpool salt which it had been the practice to send 
out to India as ballast was restricted, India was thrown back on her own 
resources and a period of gambling ensued amongst the dealers at the up- 
coxmtry sources : as the result of this combination of circumstances the price 
of salt was more than doubled for the consumer by January 1918; except in 
Orissa, where prices were rather lower, a rupee would purchase only about 
8 seers. Steps were taken by Government to regulate the distribution and 
the price fell from that point, but in January 1920 it was still nearly double 
what it had been in January 1911. Owing chiefly to the impossibility of 
getting ships to bring it to India there was also an acute shortage of kerosene 
oil which is now an article of almost universal use and the price of all brands 
rose till people began to revert to burning vegetable oils for lighting purposes. 
The oil companies control the prices at which their agents sell in the niu^ssal, 
but the demand was so very greatly in excess of the supply that there was 
ample scope for profiteering between the point at which the oil left the agent’s 
hands and that at which it reached the ultimate consumer. According to 
prices quoted in the Gazette the price of ordinary brands rose from under 
Es. 2 to over Es. 3 a tin but it is probable that in the bazars the oil was being 
retailed in small quantities at prices far in excess of these rates. 

24. But perhaps the greatest hardship was experienced in connexion with 
the price of cotton cloth. How great! the hardship was may be gathered from 

the fact that one of the planks in the platform 
osT OF CLOTH. ^ Tana Bhagat reformers in Eanchi district, 

a subject which will be discussed at greater length in Chapter IV, was that 
Marwaris who sold dear cloth should be burned. The rise in the price of 
dhotis and saris may be taken by way of illustration. The dhotis used by men 
in this province generally measure or 5 yards in length and 44 inches in 
width and the sans worn by women are any tiring from 5 to 7 yards in length ; 
in the aboriginal tracts the dhotis are shorter and 3| yards is a usual length 
for a dhoti woven locally on a hand-loom. In 1911 a pair of ordinary dhotis 
could be had for Es. 1-10-0 or Es 1-12-0 and As. 14 was an ordinary price for 
an aboriginal to pay. These prices continued with little variation till 1915 ; 
by January 1916 the price had risen very markedly and was nearly double the 
price of 1911 It continued to rise throughout' 1916 and 1917 ; in Jauuary 1918 
the price of an ordinary pair of dhotis ranged from Es. 4-12-0 to Es. 7, the 
average price being Es.“5-8-0 or Es. 6. In the autumn of 1918 the price was 
still rising and the armistice, although it brought the wholesale prices tumbling 
down by 50 per cent., produced little or no effect on the retail prices at which 
cloth was .selling in the mufassal. At this point the local Government took 
action and purchased in all sixteen miUibn yards of cloth which they 
subsenuently sold to the public at controlled prices; This had not time to take 
effect by January 1919, when prices were generally higher than they had been 
in January 1918, but it had the effect of checking local profiteering in 1919 
and there was a distinct decline in prices by January 1920 -when a pair of 
dhotis was to be had at prices varying from under Es. 4 to something over 
Es, 6. Latterly many people have been wearing shorter and narrower dhotis ; 

10 yards were reduced to 9 and 9 to 8, and 44 inches became 39. There has 
also been a change of fashion in the doth w^orn: old imported favourites 
like Messrs. Graham’s No. 5563 and Messrs. Ealli’s Lattii mark have been 
displaced to a marked degree in the public favour by cloth manufactured at 
Bombay and Nagpur. The motives that have. led to this, charge, of fashion - 
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are only partly economic, but speaking generally it may be said that men and 
■women were paying three times as mucli for their dhotis and sovis in 1920 as 
they were in 1911. 

25. The foregoing paragraphs will have made it clear that the cost of 
every thing that the ordinary villager has to buy had increased enormously 
since the last census. Prices generally had doubled by the end of the period, 
and though it is imdoubtedly true that the amount of money in circulation had 
also increased so that people had more money to spend than ever before, and 
though it is also tnie that cultivators who had surplus stocks to dispose of were 
benefited rather than otherwise by the rise of prices, yet such a violent 
re-adjustment could not be effected without much hardship to certain sections 
of the population which was bound to be reflected in their general health and 
fertility. 

26. The map which forms the frontispiece of this report shows the density 
and the following maps show the variation of population and the increase or 

_ decrease of density in the different districts in the 

ABUTioM raDENsm. provincc. The growth of population is not 

deliberately checked on prudential grounds, unless the inadequate care of 
female infants in certain cases is regarded as prudential : it is checked only 
by what Malthus described as “ positive ” checks, “ all unwholesome 
occupations, severe labour and exposure to the seasons, extreme poverty, bad 
nursing of children, great towns, excesses of all kinds, the whole train of 
common diseases and epidemics, wars, plague and famine ”. These checks, 
as has been shown have been particularly active during the latter half of the 
decade. In 1918 over half a million persons died of influenza and 
the failure of the rains in that year not only affected the fecundity 
of the population but also drove many thousands of persons to emigrate 
who would otherwise have stayed at home and become the parents of 
children. The birth-rate fell from 404 per mille in 1917 to 37-5 in 1918 and 
304 per mille in 1919. The result has been, as will be seen later, a marked 
falling off in the proportion of infants in the population, a scar that' will 
remain in that generation until it passes out of the age tables. The end of the 
decade still finds a great increase of emigration in the centre and south of the 
province but a decrease in the north, so that the maps below tend to understate 
the real variations towards tiie north of the province and to overstate them 
towards the south. Each district of the province will now be considered in 
turn and the actual effect of the recent course of events 'will be traced upon 
the growth or decline of the population. 
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27. The population of Saran grew steadily till 1691, though, part of the 

increase must be ascribed to an improving 
'■ ■****■ standard of enumeration. From 1891 a decline 

.set' in, which continued for the next twenty years. Plague first occurred in 

this district in 1899 and it 
was epidemic at the time 
of the census of 1901. It 
reduced the returns of tha? 
3 ’ear in three ways — ^by the 
number of deaths it had 
already caused before the 
census was taken, by dis- 
organizing the census 
arrangements at the Jast 
minute and by giving a fresh 
stimulus to the habit of 
temporary emigration which 
was already marked in this 
district : the decline in the 
population was shown to 
have occurred in just those 
areas where plague had been 
acute. During the next 
was a general increase in 
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further loss occurred. There 


plague accounting for no less than 166,000 deaths; there was 
also virulent fever in four years out of the ten and the District OfiBeer was 
forced to the conclusion that the district had become less healthy than it used 
to be. There was at the same time a further increase in emigration and 
a decrease in immigration, so that the decrease in the actual population of 4-97 
per cent, recorded at the census tended to exaggerate the true facts of the case, 
A very slight increase occurred in the Gopalganj subdivision; in the Sadr 
and Siwan subdivisions there was a substantial decrease. 


28. The year 1911 was a year of good crops but bad health, the mortality 
from plague and fever being heavy and cholera also taking its toll • the total 
number of recorded deaths amounted to over 100,000, a figure that was not 
reached again till 1918, the year of the influenza epidemic. In 1912 the rains 
failed in September and October and in the following year there were floods 
in August, but the public health was fairly good and the death-rate decreased, 
while the birth-rate ruled high throughout. In 1914 occurred the last bad 
.outbreak of plague, the mortality from this cause (over 20,000) being twice 
.as great as it was in any subsequent year; nevertheless the mortality from 
causes other than plague was lower than usual and the death-rate did not 
rise. The following two years were healthy, though in 1916 the birth-rate, 
like that of every other district in the province, showed a marked decline; but 
in 1917, which was a year of heavy rains and floods, there were outbreaks of 
'Cholera, fever and plague, which raised the death-rate again, the birth-rate 
rising also. The following year was disastrous from the point of view of 
public health; the year opened with a violent outbreak of cholera which caused 
14,000 dpa.tbg and the numW of plague deaths again rose to over 10,000 ; then 
came the influenza epidemic which raised the mortality from fever to 69,000, 
the total number of deaths in the year being 142,000 or 43,000 in excess of the 
number of births. Meanwhile the rains failed and the prices of local produce 
rose : the prices of imported articles had already risen, pid the population 
passed through a period of acute distress. In the following year therefore, 
although the number of deaths showed a great decrease with the.cessaifcion of 
the influenza epidemic, the birth-rate fell to its lowest point, 33-3 per mille. 
The last year of the decade was a year of increasing binth-rate and decreasing 
.-death-rate, but poor rains and poor crops militated against a rapid recovery. 
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29. Durinff the last twenty years when tihe population of the province 
was steadily increasing, the population of Saran was progressive^ decreasing , 

yet, now that the population 

^ ” of the province has received 

a set-back, the population of 

Mgies Females. ‘ Males. Females. Saran shows an increase of 

' 50,523. This increase is dis- 

1.x®, 355 1,207,6S8 1 1.064,272 1,225.168 equalty ovor tho 

12.728 ®,ois 12,299 34,685 subdivisions ; it haa 

147.854 62,036 203,876 8o,®6 occurrcd in evorj thana in 

1,267.486 1,287,621 1,255,849 1,370,848 diStrict Und iS mOSf 

marked in Manjhi which 
was the greatest loser at the last census. As compared with its own 
past history for the ten years 1901 — 11 and to that of the other 

districts of the Tirhut Division since 1911, Saran has enjoyed a period of 
comparatively good health. Whereas in the previous decade the total number 
of deaths recorded in the district exceeded itlie total number of recorded births 
by 9,000, in the period 1911 — ^21 the births (994,000) were in excess of the 
dWths (895,000) by 99,000. A circumstance that has contributed greatly to 
this result is the fact that the outbreaks of plague in this district are losing 
their virulence; the total mortality from this cause since 1911 was 105,000 
which is 11,000 less than in the previous ten years, and the average annual 
number of plague deaths fell from 15,000 in the first half to 6,000 in the 
second hall of the decade. The deaths from cholera and fever have also been 
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Aettial population ... 
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Katoral population ... 


fewer in this district than in any other district in ,the Tirhut Division. It is 
also noteworthy that the neit district gain of 50,523| is due entirely to the 
increase among the male sex, the female sex having suffered a loss of 17,560. 
The real reason of the increase of population in the district is explained by 
the marginal statement. While the number of immigrants has remained 
constant, there has been a decrease in the emigrants by 74,311, the number of 
male emigrants having decreased by 56,022 and that of female emigrants 
1^ 18,289^ This' decline of em^ation more than accounts for the increase 
in the actual male population. It may be added that the increase has occurred 
largely amongst the males of the labouring castes (Dosadhs, Chamars, Nuniyas 
and Kumhars) from which emigrants are drawn in large numbers. The- 
increase of population does not mean therefore that the pressure on the soil 
is increasing. The results of the censuses seem to show that the number 
which the soil can bear in present conditions was reached some years ago. 
It is commonly supposed however that in spite of this pressure on the soil, the 
people of Saran are better off than their neighbours. The clue to this is 
probably to be found in two factors : the chief source of wealth of the Saran 
cultivator is Ms sugarcane and vegetables and, though the net cultivated area 
in Saran is less than in any other district in the Tirhut Di-vision, the area 
under sugarcane is more than twice and the area under “ fruits and vegetables 
including root crops ” nearly twice, as great as in any other of these districts. 
Secondly the number of emigrants from and, as a result, the remittances by 
money order to Saran are higher than in any of the other Tirhut districts. 
Some" interesting information is available from the report of the Settlement 
Oft^r on the revisional settlement proceedings. The cultivated area has 
inei«®^ by 14,000 acres since the previous settlement, the increase being 
noticeable in Mirganj and Swan: . 82*55 per cent, of the district is now 
cultivate. There has. . been a, great increase in the number of s^tled. and 
loecupancY raiyafe and the fielcfs and holdings have diminished in size. The 
lesultpfthisinca’easihgpresBin’epnthe.b^ “the craze for extending 

cultivation k ^great lhat extension has mostly been achieved at the expense of 
.'the pasfu^^ The area reserved for grazing has accordingly decreased, 

in a precarious manner by means of dry stalks 
■; maize and cmps.fpr. the greater’ portion, of the year, ./^ter the 
‘ the ^ound they are frequently let on to it and they 

'; -.:^i^,on the.st^ip.^ can. The inevitable result is that,; the breed of 

' - tat^ has detett^at^'.^d this qS a source of peril to combat ;%hieh special ' 
'V ^ means mil have t,o'beae 1 H'^'.■■’^ 
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30. Between 1872 and 1891 the population of Champaran, thanks chiefly 
to immigration and better enumeration^ increased by 29 per cent., but in the 

' CHiMPiEiH following decade owing to unhealthiness, to the 

diminished fertility of the people resulting from 
a series of lean years which culminated in a famine in 1897 and to the stoppage 
of immigration, there was a decrease of 3'7 per cent. , the greater part of which 
occurred in the Sadr subdivision. By 1900 prosperity was restored and the 
following years were years of high birth-rates and low death-rates, and in 
spite of the fact that the current of immigration continued to flow less 
strongly, by the census of 1911 there was an increase of 6*59 per cent. . which 
was shared by all thanas in the district except Madhuban, where there was 
a slight loss in the male population. 

31. In the decade now under review, the year 1911 was a healthy year and 
one of good crops. In 1912 the rains failed in September and October, with 

the result that the bhadai 
and aghani crops were 
damaged but the public 
health continued fair. The 
next year was one of 
excessive rain accompanied 
by a violent outbreak of 
cholera in the north of the 
district. In 1915 floods 
occurred in August which 
caused little loss of human 
life but which damaged the 
bhadai crop, swept away 
a considerable number of 
cattle and caused a large, 
number of houses near the 
rivers to collapse. In the same year there was an outbreak of cholera which 
was specially severe in Motihari town. There was excessive rain again in 
1916 accompanied by floods in the Sadr subdivision and an outbreak of cholera, 
but on the wliole the year was a healthy one. In 1917 the rain was still rather 
above the normal and there was very heavy mortality from cholera, the death- 
rate in Kesariya thana (27'9 per mille) being the highest recorded in anv rural 
area in Bihar and Orissa that year. The number of deaths was 20,000 higher 
than it had been in the previous year, but as the birth-rate also rose the survival 
rate remained about the same. Cholera was again destructive in 1918, and on 
the top of this outbreak came the influenza epidemic and the failure of the 
rains. The influenza caused the greatest havoc in the Bagaha thana where 
over a thousand deaths occurred before the end of the year ; it proved specially 
deadly to the Tharus who live along the foot of the hills in the north of this 
thana. Other thanas badly affected were Kesariya, Motihari and Adapur. 
By the end of the year 97,000 persons or 57*2 pyr mille had perished in the 
district from all causes, the number of recorded births being 78,000 only. The 
inevitable result of this distress was a marked fall in the birth-rate to 34'0 oer 
mille in 1919, but on the whole the public health of Champaran was better than 
that of the other districts of the Tirhut Division in these two years;, the 
district death-rate in 1918 was lower and the district birth-rate was higher 
than in Saran, Muzaffarpur or Darbhanga. The rains continued deficient in 
1919 and 1920 and the district had not fully recovered itself by the year of 
the census. The total number of births recorded in the decade was 773, OOt) 
or 125,000 in excess of the reported deaths. 

32. The increase in the population which has fallen to the rate of only 
1*7 per cent, for the district was shared by both subdivisions, the greater lAare 
faUing to Sadr. In this subdivision the increase occurred in four out of the 
six thanas. The Dhaka thana which is the most ciensely populated in the 
district again shows the highest rate of increase; the soil here is exceedingly 
fertile and the crops are protected against the vagaries of the rainfall by 
a small but valuable ^stem of canals. Of the two thanas whidi show 
a decrease. Madhuban was twenty years ago the most densely populated in 
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the district but since then it has fallen away at each census : Kesariya, wlucli 
shows the heaviest decrease in the district, has suffered more severe^ than 
other thanas from visitations of cholera and influenza. In the Bettiah 
subdivision the increase is greatest in Bagaha, in spite of the havoc wrought 
there by the influenza epidemic and the fact that malaria is endemic through- 
out the" north of the thana. This may be ascribed to the increase in the. area 
irrigated from the Tribeni canal from twenty to ninety-two thousand acreS' 
sin(S 1911. On the other hand the Shikarpur thana, which is also benefited 
bv the canal and where the influenza did not claim so many victims, shows a 
decrease of 3'0 per cent. There is no doubt that the number of deaths from 
influenza in Shikarpur thana was much greater than was reported; fever' 
also is endemic here and militates against the increase of the population. 
It is noteworthy that in the last five years of the decade the number of reported 
d ea th s evoeeded the number of reported births in this thana by over 9,000. 
Tinallv it must be remembered that at the last census Shikarpur showed 
a remarkable increase of no less than 12'80 per cent, as against only 5‘93_ in 
Bagaha : it is possible that the present census marks a more even distribution 
of the population between the newly irrigated areas in the two thanas. 

33. The figures for migration are given in the marginal table. There 
jhas been a marked decline in the number of immigrants of both sexes,. 

a tendency that can be 
traced for the last thirty 
years. In 1891 the number 
of male immigrants was 
140,992 and of females 
107,519; ten years later the 
figures were approximately 
half of these; in 1911 the 
male figures had decreased 
further, while the female- 
figure remained about constant, suggesting that the immigrants’ wives were- 
moving in after them. On the present occasion, though the number of female 
immigrants is still in excess, there has been a decrease in both sexes. The- 
immigrants invariably exceed the emigrants in the case of Champaran : the" 
stream of emigrants is here of minor importance and its volume is much what 
it was ten years ago. ^ Champaran is still the most sparsely populated district 
in Tirhut. It contains half a million more people than it did in 1872, but. 
there is still room for further expansion particularly in the north-west of the 
district. Here there is a tract of uncultivable hiUs and at their foot 
a considerable area of grass land which is at present used only for the pasturage-' 
of large herds of cattle. Some of the richest soil in the district is in these- 
thanas and with the construction of the Tribeni canal there is no doubt that- 
cultivation will extend This area is however at present so unheajthy that 
it is unsuited to supporting a large population; it is possible that with the* 
advance of cultivation the zone in which malaria is endemic may contract or 
the disease may become less deadly, but at present there is little immediate - 
prospect of any rapid development. But the possibilities of expansion of 
eulti-vation and with it of increased population are not confined to the Bettiah 
subdivision. The revisional settlement proceedings have shown that in the* 
tot t-wenty-five years there has actually been a contraction of the cultivated 
area in the Sadr subdivision: especially in the MotiWi, Kesariya and 
Ck)bmdganJ thanas. The, Settlement Officer considers that the arrested 
developmeint in these three thanas m-uist be due to something more than climate- 
and ill-heaith and suggests that it may be attributable to some extent to the 
comparative, lightness of the soil and the opening np of the more fertile- 
northern afeas, It is possible also that the agrarian unrest of the last few 
; years has inmii^ation into the. district • , : But although there has been 

^,exten.Mon pf; <^ statistics stovz that the average incidence of 

itot in Oham^^ Is much less than it is in Muzafiarpur and Darbfianga and 
.Ito' dhto half ;whhh ^ They also show that there ha^i been 

i ^dency fof landto'p^s^ tie possession of landlords into the holdings of 

raiyats, while its money value has about douibled. Trade has developed'’ 
. gfesi^iy : the p^pbi^iofn of Imid under Iflie more valuable crops, rice and! 
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sugar, has increased, and so also, thanks to the extension of irrigation, have 
tke average outturn and the twic-e cropped area. Everything points to the 
fact that the Champaran cultivator is making more of his land than he used 
to and suggests that a further steady increase of population is to be looked for 
which is likely to be most marked in, but by no means confined to, the north-west 
•of the district. 

34. ITntil the present census the population of Mtizaffarpur district h.ad 
shown a steady increase; the rate for the intercensal periods fell from 15 per 

,, cent, to 5 per cent, and then again to l-S in the 

MrzABTAnrvB. 1891—1901. The first rush of increa'-e 

was no doubt due in part, as in the case of the neighbouring districts, to faulty 
enumeration in 1872 and this rate received a check in the second decade when 
the continued increase in the north of the district was discounted by a decline 
in the population of the Hajipur subdivision in the south. Between 1891 
and 1901 the district suffered from famine, floods and epidemics of cholera 
which further reduced the rate of increase and it was again the increase of 
population in the north, due chiefly to immigration, which saved the district 
from a decrease on the whole. Meanwhile the pendulum had swung back and 
the first half of the following decade (1901 — 1911) was a period of prosperity 
and high birth-rates, but in the last half of the decade the people suffered from 
failure of the crops. When the census was taken in 1911, the Sitamarhi 
subdivision in the north of the district again showed a substantial increase 
(+6-81 per cent.), the Sadr subdivision in the centre showed a slight increase 
(+2-86 per cent ), just balancing the slight decrease of the previous decade, 
and the Hajipur subdivision which had suffered specially from plague once 
more showed a decrease ( — 1-10 per cent.). The rate of increase for the 
district as a whole was 3'24 per cent, in the decade. 

35. The last year of that decade was a year of floods and cholera and the 
death-rate was in excess of the birth-rate. Deaths were again in excess in 
1911 owing chiefly to another violent outbreak of cholera, the areas specially 
affected being the'Lalganj, Paru and Mahuwa thanas. In the early months 
of the following year the death-rate rose still further, the south of the district 
having apparently become infected from an outbreak of cholera in the 
Madhubani subdirision of Darbhanga. Plague also claimed a considerable 
number of victims in the same area. The birth-rate in this year was however 
exceptionally high (4447 per mille) and, though it fell steadily for the next 
few years, it remained in excess of the death-rate till 1916, which was a very 
unhealthy year. Cholera and fever again claimed a large number of victims, 
the area specially affected this time being the Sitamarhi and Pupri thanas in 
the north of the district, and as the result of this unhealthiness the birth-rate 

fell to below 40 per mille for 
the first time in the decade. 
The year 1917 was again 
a year of jirolonged and 
excessive rains resulting 
in another outbreak of 
cholera and fever which was • 
specially severe in Paru 
thana. In 1918 the most 
violent outbreak of this 
decade began in March and 
lasted till August. This 
outbreak resulted in over 
32,000 deaths during the 
year, the greatest havoc 
being wrought in the south 
of the district in Lalganj 
and Hajipur. No sooner 
had the cholera shown si^s 
•of subsiding than the influenza epidemic supervened with disastrous results. 
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The to^'al number of recorded deaths from fever in. the year was 120.000 and 
tbe anim.il death-rate in the district was 60-87 per mille or 17-42 per mille in 
excess of the birth-rate. The distress was of course aggravated by the 



of deaths in that year aJso; the birth-rate also was at its lowest in 1919 aiid 
the deaths exceeded the births by 16,000. The rain and the crops were again 
short this year and in 1920, so that the process of recovery from the troubles 
cf 19 iS was retarded. In the course of these ten years 1,129,000 births and 
1.046,000 deaths were recorded in the district, and of the deaths 134,000 were 
due to cholera, 744,000 to fever, and 26,000 to plague. The figures are reflected 
in the fable on the last page. It will be seen that in accordance wi th precedent 
the loss has been heaviest in the Hajipur subdivision ( — 7-64 per cent.), n.nd 
least in the Sitamarhi subdivision (—0-17 percent.), while the Sadr Rubtlivision 
as usual represents the mean (—3-18 per cent.). The causes which have 
operated to produce these diflerences have been the same as in previous 
decades : cholera and plague have been specially active in the south of the 
district which lies within the area in which plague is endemic and emigration 
also has been taking place on a large scale from this area since the crop failure 
of 1918. The greatest decrease ( — 10-67 per cent.) has occurred in Lnlganj 
thana which has been subjected to almost yearly attacks of cholera and plague, 
the other two thanas of the Hajipur subdivision and the Paru thana of the 
Sadr subdivision, where cholera outbreaks are frequent, also being heavy 
losers. The only gainers are the Katra thana in the Sadr subdivision which 
escaped lightly from the influenza epidemic and the Belsand and Pupri 
thanas in Sitamarhi which are less liable to epidemics and where the rainfall 
and the crops have been more consistent than in the south. The expansion of 
population in the north has also an economic basis in the fact that rents there 
are, or at any rate at the time of the settlement were, lighter and holdings 
la^er than in the south Whether it is a good thing that the centre of 
population should be shifting to the north as it is steadily doing is open to 
doubt; for it means that a greater proportion of the population is to be found 
in the area which depends entirely on the single rice crop and is therefore 
more liable to famine. Although the subdivisions stand in their usual order 
of variation, the gain of the last decade has turned into a loss on the present 
occasion, and the population stands now almost exactly where it stood in 1901. 
This is primarily due to the -series of epidemics from which the district has 
suffered, the natural reported increase being distinctly less than that of any 
X. f district of the division, as the marginal 

The loss of (male population is 
markedly greater than the loss of males, a fact 
corroborated by the experimental census already 
mentioned. Muzaffarpur like Saran is one of the 
districts from which every year a large body of 
temporary emigrants set out at the beginning of the cold weather and return 
in the' h(^ weather in time to harvest the rabi crop and to be ready for the 
bursting of the monsoon. As compared with 1911 there has been a decrease, 
both in immigration and emigration, common to both sexes. Of the two the 
. decrease in emigration is the greater, so ^hat the actual population has been 
less by mention than Tisual: migration therefore is not the 

expianatiqs of "the loss of population in the last decade which is to be ascribed 
rather to the prevalence of ’ epidemics. Ou the other hand migration is to 
• a certain ie^pifflit the explanation of the differences in the variations of 
population feps^n the three similar districts of , Muzaffarpur, Saran and 
' :Darhhanga whi^^d out a large number of emigrants every year. In, .Saran- 
where there wsfe- an increase in the actual population of 50,523 there was- 


reported deaths, 
1911—1921. 

Saran 

Ohamparan 
Muzafiarptir . 
Darbiiahga 


99.000 
,125,000 

85.000 
105,000 
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a decrease m the number of emigrants by 74,311; in Darbhaiiga, as will be seen, 

there was a slight decrease 
jg.,j jgjj in the actual population of 

itcz-iFFAnpcp.. r ^ 16,152 and a decrease in the 

Males. Pema'ea. Males. ; Females RUnil.'er of emigrants hj 

~ ' ' 49.256 : in Muzafiarpur cn 

Actaai population i,a24.9.i 1,429.054 1.SC0.900 ^ 1.455.5U Uie Other hand whcie the loss 

^ , 111 actual population was* 

I ’ ]ieavie?^t (^90.069^ the de- 

i ■ rTe?"se in the niunber of 

emigrants was least (32,099). 
The loss of actual population therefore has varied inversely with the decrease 
of emigration. 

36. Darhhanga district resembles ]Muzafi’arpur in consisting of a rice- 
giwing tract which is liable to severe floods in the north and a fertile and 

daebhanoa. densely populated tract of upland in the south 

where rich and varied j^abi crops are grown. The 
history of the growth of the ponulation is also very similar to that of 
Muzaffarpur. losses in the south being made good by gains in the north. 
It has already been mentioned that the increase of 23 per cent, shown in 
Darbhang.a district in the period 1872 — 1881 mnst be largely discounted 
owing to the inaccuracy of the first census. By 1891 there had been a further 
marked increase of population in the Madhiihani subdivision in the north, 
slightly discounted by a decrease in the Samastipur subdivision in the south. 
In the following decade there were several years of short crops and in 1897 
there was a famine which affected the whole district except the Samastipur 
subdivision. Towards the end of the decade there were floods accompanied 
heav}’’ mortality : the result was a decline in the rate of increase, which 
was nevertheless general and, strange as it may appear, most marked where 
the famine had been most acutely felt. As in the case of Muzaffarpur, the 
first half of the decade 1901 — 1911 was a period of prosperity with high 
birth-rates and low death-rates. Badly distributed rain in 1906 led first to 
floods and then to famine; famine was again declared in 1908, and it was 
not till 1 91 0 that normal conditions were restored. In spite however of this 

distress, the net excess of births over deaths for the ten years was 190,000 and 

the slightness in the increase of the population (+0.59 per cent.), was owing 
to the large number of persons who^had emigrated from the district at the 
time of the census of 1911. 

37. The year 1911 was a year of good crops and fairly healthy also, being 

conspicuous for the high birth-rate recorded (44-87 "per mille). In the- 
tollowing two years there were cholera epidemics which caused great loss of 
lif of 1912 in Roserha 

Pebcektioe of i thana and that of 1913 in 

DiBBHisGi. Pop^ation, Madhuhaui subdivision. 

19 U— 1921 . 1901 — 19 U. 1914 was a year of badly 

distributed rainfall and 

DISTRICT TOTAL 2 , 813,529 - 0-55 ■ + 0-58 i^^i^oreut crops, but satis- 

Madhabani Subdivision ... 1 , 186,430 + 2.-70 + 3-78 ^otory from the point of 

Benioatti 26 B,Bos + 0-63 + 8-27 ^ of public health: the 

S&;:: ;;; » tl-S +|;?| of births fell by 

PiiTiiparas 323,890 + 2'3i _ g.i 7 6.000 as Compared with 

Sacfr SubCfMsron 801,660 - 0*17 4 . 1^05 IlUmber of 

Darbhanga 447,774 - 1*77 4 . 4.03 fnf 10,000. Ill 

Bahera ... 854,186 + 1-92 1 2*11 191o floods occurred wMch 

Samastifiur Subdivision... 0452139 - 4*58 - 3*62 tC) pUtbre3;ks of choleTB 

Samastipur ... ... 880,461 - 7-56 - 2-54 and malaria and also to 

warisnaGar .! ... "! ^ i-sl - 1 -OT pricBs by damaging 

Daiaingh sarai 232.610 j -10-72 j - 4-ss the IJicidai crop. In 1916 

-i. 1 the rain was deficient for 

j 4a j • 7W1- , . some months, but it then fell 

-in excess and caused floods in all three subdivisions which damaged the crops 


Babbhinga. 


DlSTRiGT TOTAL ... 
Madhubanl Subdivision 


Benipatt! 

Khajauli 

Madhnbaui 

Piiulparas 


Sadr Subdivision 

Barbhaaga ... 
Bahera 


Samastipur Subdivision ... 

Samastipur 

Roserha 

Warisnagar 

Balaingh Sarai 


Population, 

lfl 21 . 

Pebcektioe of 1 

VARIATION. 1 


1911—1921. 

1901—1911. 

, 

2,813,529 

- 0*55 

+ 0*59 

1,186,430 

+ 2.-70 

+ 3-78 

266,803 

278,289 

297,498 

323,890 

+ 0*63 
+ 2-53 
+ 5 '23 
+ 2'31 

+ 8*27 
+ 0*72 
+ 2*72 
- 8*17 

861,960 

-0*17 

+ 1^63 

447,774 

354,186 

- 1*77 
+ 1-92 

+ 4*68 
- 2*11 

945,139 

- 4*58 

1 - 3*62 

880,461 

208,131 

104,087 

232,610 

- 7*56 

: + 2*9S 

- 1*32 

j -10 '72 

1 1 1 1 
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and caused temporary distress ; the birth-rate fell to 34'5 from 40^ per mille- 
in ihl5 and the death-rate shoAved a slight rise. Samastipur suffered from 
a cholera epidemic in 1917. but otherwise that year was fairly healthy. In 
3, larch 1918 cholera broke out and continued in epidemic form till August, 
causing no less than 57,000 deaths But worse was to come in the shape of 
the influenza epidemic which -raised the number of deaths from “ fever ” 
this rear to 109,000. The total number of deaths in the year was 188,000 or 
C4-2‘per mille, 85,000 in excess in the number of births. The distress 
occasioned by the epidemics and the crop failure of 1918 and also in part by 
the high pi’ices of all necessaries of life led to the'birth-rate of 1919 dropping 
to 30-1 per mille. The rainfall was short this year and again in 1920 which 
damaged the winter rice crop on both occasions. The total number of births 
during the decade was 1.121,000 and the total number of deaths 1,016,000, the 
natural increase therefore amounting to 105,000. 


38. The parallel between this district and Muzaffarpur as regards 
variation still holds. There is a slight increase ir. the Madhubani subdivision 
in the north (-f 2-70 per cent.) -• in the Sadr subdivision in the centre the 
population is practically stationary ( — 0-17 per cent-), while Samastipur in 
the south shows a decrease ( — 4-58 per cent.) . The loss is greatest in Dalsingh 
Sarai and Samastipur thanas { — 10-72 and —7-56 per cent, respectively), 
which are the areas where cholera and plague are acute. Roserha on the 
other hand which has recently been transferred from the Sadr subdivision 
and where plague is alpo acute shows a slight increase. Of the two thanas in 
the Sadr subdivision Bahera shows a slight increase and Darbhanga a slight 
decrease. In the Madhubani subdivision all thanas show an increase, 
Madhubani itself showing the largest ( + 5-2S per cent .) . That the explanati on 
of these variations is to be sought rather in the vital occurrences of the last 
few years than in wholesale migration is shown by the record of births and 
deaths. For the last seven years of the decade there has been a steady 
excess of births over deaths in every thana of the Madhubani subdivision : in 
the. Sadr subdivision there has almost been equilibrium, the births slightly 
predominating ; in the Samastipur subdivision there has been a net loss of 

12.000 in Dalsingh Sarai, one of 9,000 in Samastipur, and one of 

2.000 in Warisnagar, while there has been a net gain of 4,000 in 
Roserha. The correlation between these figures ^d the variations in the 
different thanas would seem to be clear. The greater mortality in the south 
is ascribed to the preval^ce of plague and an increase of malaria. Plague 
has never become endemic in the north of these districts, probably because- 
mud-walls, which favour the existence of rats, are less common in. these parts 
than tatti walls : the increase of malaria is ascribed to the diversion of water 
by the Pxmwa 'bund. It is difficult to explain the reasons of the increase of" 
population in Roserha thana; but it will be noticed that the density of 
population is less here than in the other thanas in the south, and where the 
population is less dense, epidemi(^ have the less chance of spreading. The^ 
(»ntre of population is still shifting to the north as in Muzaffarpur, and the 
den’sity of population on the rice lands of the north has now become greater 
than on the higher lands of the south. One other point niay be noticed' in 
whidi Darbhanga affords a parallel to Muzaffarpur : in both cases the- 
population stands practically where it stood in 1901, the gains of 1901 — 1911 
being neutralized by the losses of 1911— 1921; the difference is that tW 

intervening gain and loss 
have been much greater in 
Muzaffarpur than i n- 
Darbhanga. The marginal’ 
statement shows that both 
ipuhigration, and emigration- 
have. been much greati^r in . 
of. both sexes, the deotease 
being more marked' in the- 
case of emigratipn,^ It is . 
the greater natural :mqrease- 
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of pomilatioTi that has spared Darbhanga from the great loss of population 
recorded in Muzaffarpur. 

39. If the population of Muzaft’arpur and Darbhanga now stands where 
it stood twenty years ago, the population of Bhagalpur has suffered an even 

Bhagaepch greater set-back for the district to-day stands 

where it stood thirty years ago. Until this census 
Bhagalpur had shown a steady increase at every census. At the first census 
the rate was 7*8 per cent. : at the second in 1891 it wa.s 3*3. Between 1881 
and 1891 many deaths had occurred from fever and cholera, and the 
ponnlat'ion of the Sadr subdivision was stationary, being saved from a decline 
only by the growth of Bhagalpur town. In the south, the Banka subdivision 
was also stationary. To the north of the Ganges. Madhipura was 
decadent chiefly owing to the westward movement' of the Kosi throwing large 
areas out of cultivation in Kishanganj thana. Supaul on the other hand 
showed a substantial increase of 9-5 per cent, which was partly ascribed to 
improved enumeration. By 1901 the rate of increase had declined to 2-8 per 
cent. The district had been visited by two famines in the interval but it was 
the thanas chiefly affected by them which showed an increase at the census. 
Kishanganj again showed a decline partly owing to the unhealthiness of this 
area and partly to the action of the Kosi, but Partapganj, another very 
unhealthy area, showed a phenomenal increase owing to the construction of 
the railway. By 1911 the rate of increase had declined still further to 24 
per cent. "Ou this occasion Supaul, which till then' had always shown the 
highest rate of increase, fell away and was the only subdivision to show 
a decline. Madhipura on the other hand showed an increase. Tor this 
Kishanganj was chiefly responsible, where the continued westward movement 
of the Kosi had permitted a large area of swamp and jungle to be brought 
under the plough; and the population was further increased at the time of the 
census by a large number of labourers temporarily collected to cut the crops. 
A large increase in Bihpur thana, also ascribed to extension of cultivation, 
saved the Sadr subdivision from decline. Banka in the south was stationary. 

40. The last decade started badly. In 1911 there was abundant, rain and 
the crops were good but outbreaks of cholera and fever raised the death-rate. 
The following two years were fairly healthy and so was 1914, when in spite 
of floods in the Kosi and the Ganges the number of deaths from fever was 

unusually low. In 1915, 
there was a severe outbreak 
of cholera in the Supaul and 
Madhipura subdivisions, 
followed by a worse out- 
break in the same area in 
1916; cholera indeed con- 
tinued to take heavy toll in 
this district till the year 
1919. The rains of 1916 
and 1917 had been good and 
so had the crops. In 1918 
the rains continued good' 
down till the middle of 
September when there was a. 
complete cessation. In the 
south of the district the rice 
crop was a failure and 
famine had to be declared in 
parts from June to December 
in the following year. 
Prices rose in sympathy and 
meanwhile the distress of the people was increased by the influenza epidemic 
which raised the death-rate of 1918 to 52-2 per mille, againstian average of 32*9» 


BHAGAIPUR. 

Population, 

1921. 

PERCENT4GE OP 
VABIATIOH. 


19U— 1921. 

lJiOl—1911. 

district total 

2 , 03^,770 

- 4 '93 

4 2 ‘4t 

Sadr SubdMsIcM 

$74,081 

~ 4Tfi6 

+ 2*21 

Sultangan] 

Bhagalpur ... 

Colgong 

Bil'pur 

96,612 

178,518 

108,882 

105.S69 

+ 1‘49 

- 6*30 

- 4;6l 

- 4‘06 

+ o-oa 

- 2‘53 

4 1*90 
414*65 

Supaul Subdivision 

488,557 

-.1'04 

- 3*37 

Supaul 

rartapganj 

363.837 

134,720 

- 0*62 
- 2'11 

- 0*97 

- O ' 08 

lyiadhipura Subdivision ... 

578,568 

1 - 5'09 

4 8*09 

Baugaou 

M.ndhipnra 

^Kishanganj * 

146,898 

258,740 

174,480 

- B‘40 
- 11 *67 
+ 7-01 

- 7*58 
+ 6*05 
+30*85 

Banka Subdivision 

393,564 

-10*30 

+ 0*.96 

1 

j 

Amarpur | 

Katotia 

Banka 1 

127,862 

118,041 

162,161 

i -17 '78 

- 8-78 1 

- 7*94 j 

1 +1*27 

- 2'28 

1 + 2*28 
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for the preceding five j'ears, and that of 1919 to 41 '3 : meanwhile the biitn- 
rate of 1919 fell to 28 "9 per mille or nearly 10 per mille less than the average 
of the previous five years. The excess of reported deaths over births was 
36,000 in 1918 and 26,000 in 1919. It was not till 1920 that the balance 
between births and deaths readjusted itself in favour of the former. Dniing 
these ten years there were in all 805.000 births and 728,000 deaths, the net 
natural increase recorded being 77,000 against 103,000 in the previous decade. 

41. At this census it, was shown that the population of the district ha.d 
decrea.3ed I'v 105,548 persons or 4-93 per cent. This is a larger decrease than 
has occurreii in any other district, the figure for Monghyr which comes next 
beinff slightly lower. The loss is greatest in the south, in the Ba^a 
3ubcliYi.sion. where all the three thanas show losses varying from 3'78 to l7'78 
per cent. .It is here that famine was declared and the people have learned to 
emisrate in large numbers. 20.000 persons emigrated from this subdivision 
between the preliminary and final enumerations. In the north there has been 
a heavy decrease in Madhipura thana (—11*67 per cent.), but this is largely 
owing to migration into the adjoining thana of Kishanganj ( + 7*01 per cent.), 
up-dei* pressure of the Kosi floods Elsewhere the decrease is general and 
must be ascribed principally to the loss of life owing to disease and scarcity 

and fall in the birth-rate 
with consequent failure to 
make good that loss*. The 
movement of the people has 
produced an effect on the 
actual population different 
to that produced in the 
districts of the Tirhut 
Division. Emigration has 
increased slightly in the case 
of both sexes, while immigration has fallen off to the extent of 52,000, the 
combined effect of the two leaving the district a loser as compared with 1911 
to the extent of 56,000. This, however, only accounts for a little over half 
of the decrease that has actually occurred, and the rest must be put down to 
the epidemics and scarcity of the decade. 

42. The low density of population in Purnea has for years proved, an 
inducement to immigration, and it is immigration and not natural increase 

which accounts for most of the development of 
poDulation that has taken place in the last fifty 
j^ears. Down to 1891 there had been a steady increase, of 7*8 per cent, in 
th'‘ first decade and 5*2 in the second. Purnea is never a healthy district hut 
in the years 1891 — 1901 the mortality was so great that the population declined 
by 3*6 per cent. The reported deaths exceeded the births by 38,000 and in 
the year before the census the death-rate rose to 57 per mille, of which cholera 
was responsible for nearly half. The decrease on this occasion was general 
in all three subdivisions. In the decade ending with the census of 1911 the 
public health improved and there was an increase of 5*98 per cent, on the 
population of 1901. The increase occurred mostly in the Sadr subdivision, 
:the advance being most rapid in Dhamdaha and Eatihar thanas. Katihar 
was a rapidly developing railway centre at the meeting point of the Bengal 
and Horth-Western and Eastern Bengal railway lines: Dhamdaha on the 
bank of the Kosi was in 1891 very largely occupied by high grass jungle to 
which inbnense herds of cattle were sent all through the cold and hot weather 
for pastu^^in, fact special arrangements had to be made on that occasion to 
enumerate the herdsmen. By 1911, thanks to the westward movement of the 
.Ec^i, this jungle -was rapidly developing into a highly cultivated tract. The 
rA'^ria subdivision also showed a general, if less rapid, increase Wt 
.Eishanganj, which is notoriously, unhealthy, showed a slight decrease which 
'Would have gutter but for the development of the jute-growing centre 
/•fif.Bahadurganj. 


Bhigaipur. 

^ 1921 . 

1911 . 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Actual population 

1.014,334 

1,019,386 

1,057,876 

1,081,482 

Immigrants 

89.533 

44,B4S 

65,97? 

69,929 

Emigrants 

87.81? 

83,834 

84,925 

83.972 

N&tnral population 

1 

1,08!:, ees 

1,058,672 

1,(76,823 

1,094.486 
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43. Tl^e ten years that have elapsed since tne last census have not been 
dealthy ones, the number of deaths being 650,000 and the number of births 


664,000, the excess of births 
114.000) being much less than 
in the previous decade when 
it amounted to 34,000. The 
year 1911 was a year 
of splendid crops, but itwas 
also a year of cholera and 
fever outbreaks and the 
number of deaths reported 
in the year exceeded the 
number " of births. The 
crops were not so good in 
1912, but the people were 
healthier and they had the 
surplus stocks of three good 
rears behind them while the 
high price of jute, which is 
extensively cultivated in the 
district'!, was a source of 
much profit. The crops 
were good again in the 
following year and the birth-rate reached its highest point (36'95 per mille). 
Tn 1914 there was some depression, for all three of the principal crops were ■ 
affected by the scanty rainfall and the price of jute fell. In 1915 there was 
n cholera epidemic which caused over 6,000 deaths and there were further 
enidemics of this disease in every subsequent year of the decade excent 1920. 
By 1917 the high prices of imported articles caused by the war were beginning 
to leU on the resources of the people and owing to the impossibility of obtaining 
railway wagons the jute trade came almost to a standstill. In 1918 the crops 
generally failed' and an xmpreeedented rise occurred in this district as else- 
where in the price of food-grains. The total number of deaths in 1918 
amounted to 60,000 or 22,000 in excess of the births. In 1919 the birth-rate 
fell to 20 per miUe, the decrease being less marked than in other districts as 
the average of the previous five years was 33'7. Infliuenza was still prevalent 
in the early months of the year and there was a good deal of distress which 
called for the distribution of advances. The year 1920 was a specially healthy 
one, but prosperity was impaired by the abnormal fall in the prices of jute and 
mustard seed and by the winter rice being affected by a badly distributed 



Population, 

1V21. 

Pe?.ci:?it\gb 0? t 

VAEIAIlOr. j 

1911—1921. 1901—1911. 1 

DISTRICT TOTAL 

2,024,608 

4-7*76 

ii 

+ 5*98 

Araria Siabdiviaian 

435,974 

4- 3 *58 

+ 5'5S| 

Araria 

209,691 

- 0-94 

+ 5 *25 

Forbesgauj 

152.or6 

4- 9 '73 

+ 7*S7: 

Rfiniganj 

93.697 

+ 4*65 

+ 2*32 

Kishanganj Subdivision ... 

560,733 

- 7-57 

- 2*06 

Kishanganj 

X29,1S0 

-11 *33 

- 2*96 

Bahadurganj 

192,141 

- 6*85 

+ 1*47 

Cslampur 

239.467 

- 6-02 

- 4*29 

Sadr Subdivlfifon 

7,007,596 

+ 6*97 

+12 17 

Purnea 

149,04“. 

- 6'7l 1 

+ 2*48 

Ainaur 

122,014 

- 8'32 « 

+ 5-9S 

Dhamdaha 

1 244,122 

+88*42 

1 +19 

Korha 

1 121,310 

+ 2-74 

+ 7*97 

Gopalpur 

73,097 

- 7*07 

+ 3*37 

Kadwa 

164,728 : 

+ 3 *25 

+12*32 

Katihar 

141,574 > 

+ 7*55 

+33*94 


rainfall. 


44. The present census shows an increase of 34.971 over the population 
recorded in 1911. The natural increase for the decade amounted to 14,756 of 
^rhich 12.104 are to the credit of the female sex. The explanation of this 
remarkable difference probably is that immigrants only fi^re in the vital 
statistics once and that is when they die : as male immigrants are more 
numerous than female immigrants, male deaths must preponderate in the 
statistics. The increase is greatest in the Sadr subdivision, the area affected by 
the western movement of the Kosi which has now swung right across into 
Bhagalpur. The high grass jungle described in the report of 1891 has now 
become one of the most fertile and best cultivated areas in the district and 
Dhamdaha is now, with the exception of Katihar, the most densely populated 
area in the subdivision. It is here that the increase of population is greatest 
(+38*42 per cent ). In the Araria subdivision there is an increase of 3*58 per 
cent. ; the population of Araria thana is stationary, but Borbesganj ( + 9-73 per 
cent.), and Raniganj (+4*68 per cent.), both show considerable increase. In 
the Kishanganj subdivision the population has decreased in every thana : this^ 
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movement of the population. 


.s a veiy unhealthy area which showed a decrease^^ 

part of the decrease that has 
now taken place ( — 7‘57 per 
cent.), is connected with the 



1921. 

1911. 

PCRXEA. 

Hales. 

Pemales. 

Hales. 

Females. 

Actual population 

1,043,333 

981,275 

1,016,421 

973,216 

Immigrants 

112,621 

91,273 

U7,690 

81,179 

Emigrants 

13,745 

14,079 

20,505 

17,943 

Natural population 

944,257 

904,081 

919,236 

j 909,980 


slump in the jute trade. The 
soil of Purnea is fertile, the 
rainfall is plentiful, the 
rents are low and the 
population is sparse : con- 
sequently the stream of 
immisration is always far stronger than that of emigration. On this 
occasion the district has gained less in male population by migration and more 
in female population than in 1911. The explanation of this is that the 
original settlers are males and that the female sex tends to follow them to 
their homes : although therefore the number of male is still in ex(^ss of the 
number of female immigrants, the population of female immigrants is 
increasing and tending to bring about equilibrium of the sexes. 

4o. Of the six districts of North Bihar therefore there has been an 
increase of population in three and a decrease in the other three. These 
Nosih Bmm : variations cannot be explained by migration, 

though the decrease of emigration accounts in 
sraatABT. increased proportion of males in the 

actual po])ulatioD. The decrease of population must be put down to the 
epidemics of the last decade, particularly to the influenza. The increase in 
Saran has been general and is due to a decrease in the number of emigrants. 
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The density of population in this district is ,872 to the square mile; the 
populaiaon is almost entirely agrioultimal and it ne^s no argument to show 
■that unless kime radical and hitherto undreamt of change is introduced into 
the systein of agriculture the soil cannot bear a greater pressure of population 
than it.is dpi^ at present. The revisional settlement has, shown that the 
cultitated arpjaiA^s increased and that the sc^eity of pasturage for the cattle 
• has become It seeGoos improbable that any further substantial increase 

in the population of this district. In Champaran the case is 
•dpea^t. The st^ard of cultivation is not so high as it is in Saran, and in 
parts eultivatorsJpre in possession of more land than they car cultivate. 
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In the last twenty-five years there has actually been a reduction in the cultivated 
area. This means that there is stili 100111 for exoansion and intensification 
of agriculture in several of the thanas. Bents are lotv, being on the average 
less than half what they are in haran. and there is reason to suppose that 
inmugrants will still be attracted to the district, especially to the northern 
and western parts of the Bettiah subclivisicn, where the development would 
be rapid but for the prevalence of malaria. In these respects Piirnea 
resembles Champaran ^ Both districts run up towards the foothills of the 
Himalayas and parts of them are extremely malarious. Rents in Purnea are 
even lower than they are in Champaran and the density of population is less. 
There is ample room for the expansion of cultivation particularly now that the 
Kosi has swung right across into Bhagalpur district and there "is little doubt 
that the population would increase rapidly but for the scourge of malaria . On 
this occasion there has been a sharp decrease of population in the Kishanganj 
subdivision owing to tbe ravages of malaria and a temporary slump in the 
jute trade, but this has been more than made good by the increase of population 
in Araria and in the areas reclaimed from the Kosi in the Sadr subdivision. 
In MnzafParpuT and Darbhanga there has been a heavy decrease of 
population in the south while in the north, where the density or population is 
already greater, it has been more nearly stationary. The gradual northward 
movement of the population is still marked and is apparently continuing. 
The underlying reasons for this movement seem to be that the south of these 
districts is less healthy and that on the whole rents are lower in the north while 
the cultivation of rice which predominates in the north is more remunerative 
and capable of supporting a denser population. Here, as in Saran, it is 
impossible to expect a considerable expansion of cultivation or of population. 
A tenth part only of these districts is uncultivated but cultivable and nearly 
half of this is devoted to mango groves which are valuable for food, timber 
and fuel; the remainder barely suffices for the pasturage of cattle. The 
density of population in Muzaft’arpur is 907 persons to the square mile and 
in Darbhanga 870. The population is predominentty agricultural and is 
likely to remain so, for there is no mineral wealth to attract any industry 
unconnected with agriculture. In these circumstances it is impossible to 
suppose that an increase of population is either likely or desirable. 
Bliagalpur shows a loss of population of no less than 4*93 per cent, which has 
occurred throughout the district, except in Sultanganj and Kishanganj, into 
the latter of which population has moved as the result of the westward 
movement of the Kosi. The loss is heaviest in Amarpur in the south where 
famine occurred in 1919 and from which the people have learnt to emigrate 
in large numbers. The loss is also marked in Madhipura, but this is 
connected with the movements of the Kosi and is the reverse aspect of the 
increase of population in Kishanganj. Emigration is less important from 
this district t han from Tirhnt; but the decrease of immigration accounts for 
a considerable part of the loss of population. The north of the district is 
cultivated in the intervals between the floods of the Kosi and to a smaller extent 
of the Tiljuga. These circumstances are obviously not compatible with the- 
existence of such a dense agricultural population as is found in the Tirhut 
Division; in the Madhipura subdivision the density of population is at 
present only 492 to the square mile and in the Supatil subdivision it is 523, 
but the development of rice mills and other industries connected with 
agriculture suggests the possibility of seme increase of population in this 
area. In the south the population'is more sparse; cultivation in 36 per cent, 
cf the cultivated area is dependent on the maintenance of artificial irrigation 
and the proportion of uneultivable land is high. The proportion of current 
fallow is high also, but that only means that the soil is poor and that the 
uplands in the hilly areas are only cultivated once in two or three years. 
The density of population in the Banka subdivision in the south is only 332 
persons to the square mile. Possibly with a more careful organization of the 
Irrigation channels and improvements in the system of agficnlture there miglrt 
be some increase of population, but experience generally shown that it is 
extension and not increased efficiency of cultivation that leads to an increase 
of the agrienltural population, in so far as increased efficienev involves the 
use of labour-saving devices and the economy of man-power. It is conceivable 
that some improvement might be brought to the doors of the cultivator which 
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■would postpone the operation of the law of diminishing retpns without any 
-improvement in his efficiency or in his standard of living ; in such a case the 
population would probably increase up to a point. Bht in so far as tne 
improvements issued from the increased efficiency of the cultivator himsmi 
and an increased capacity for looking before and after it is likely that the 
population living on the soil would if anything tend to decrease, liberating 
-an increased proportion of the community to other pursuits. Although 
therefore future censuses will probably show that the ground lost in tne last 
decade has been made good, Bhagalpur is not, so far as can be seen at p^sent, 
a district where any great expansion of population is likely to occur, bo far 
as North Bihar therefore is concerned, the point of maximuru population seems 
to have been reached some years ago in the Tirhut Division, except in 
Ghamparan • in Purnea there is still room for more population aud possibly 
also to a less extent in Bhagalpur. 
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46. The increase of population in Patna district since 1872 amounts to 
18,513 only. This is the merest fraction of the increase that has taken jilace 

in all other districts, the next smallest increase 
being in Angul where it amounts to 104,200. The 
second census showed a great increase (196,860) on the population of 1872, 
but too much reliance should not be placed on the figures of the former year . 

At the third census there 

^ —— — 1 -vyas still a small increase of 

16,617, but since then there 

piwi. ! has been in the last thirty 

i9u-i9a. un-isii. years an aggregate loss of 

194,964. This is partly 

9ISTRICT TOTAL i.s74,i8T _*.*$ duB to the fact thut tho city 

oi^ subiiivi&ion ii2i76& ~ 10:40 - 0*65 cf Patna and other towns 

lAtBa otty „. U9.»7<i - 11:88 + 1 * 01 , ou the banks of the Ganges 
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SaMami [i; “iSs them for so long when the 
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Capital ... ... 9,«s Bengal and upper India, 

~ .uo.g* - 1-46 has been diverted to other 

mimwm Bn*drg ... ... 118,572 + 8-06 + 0-67 channols and their occupa- 

itiRapcra sniHiMiian 346,386 -f- 3 * 7 i - 0 - 3 S and with it a good deal 

Maner 80.281 + 0*38 - 7-88 Of thOW pOpulatiOU haS 

.r .r iS;^ IV-U , gone. The loss is also due 

even more to the ravages of 
•Bam snbdwaiM 384,833 - 8-38 + 3-5» epidemic diseaso. Since 

ISm* •" ::: ' -i-K + !‘S 1900 when it first' broke out 
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mar ... ... 888.619 - o-M | - 4:81 ^eaths lu this district. It 

W -vrasragmg m epidemic form 

at the time of the census of 
' ; : 1901 and the decrease that 

is sho-wn to have occurred in 
that year must be discounted to some extent oh that account. It continued 
i» deal dfistriietion during the following decade also, but the number of deaths 
■that it h^^^used since 1911 is 81,000 or 59,000 less than in the previous 
^cade,: ipd tbe last of the really bad outbreaks when the mortality rose to 
.3ver 20^000, in 1911. Violdht outbreaks of cholera also are apt to occur 
TO this distri^^aS- an aftermath of the: floods to which the district is liable 
:Tb6 high baidk of the Ganges prevents the Wafer that accumulates duling the 
rams from fiowir^dff rapidly and year after year a large tract of the district 
v^amediately to ^?son^.Of the river becomes a sheet of water, which, while^ 
wbnderfm- ujrops to be^ ra^ised with, the of labotit, 

'decs 'so i at the od^ of outbreaks of fever and" tholera. Cholera .has caused 
:ov!er l^,:WO'deaths j^eiel;^0> ;the mortaHty exceeding; SOyOOO in each decade. 
’'Tbese twdTOfluehcesf^the fa^^ disease aifd tu shme ektept the decline of 
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the river trade — caused the decrease of the population shown by the census of 
Iftll and they are responsible for the further and larger decrease now shown. 

47. The year 1911, as elsewhere in Bihar, was one of good crops and bad 
health. Plague, cholera and fever were all active and although the birth-rate 
was practically as high as it has ever been since, the number of deaths exceeded 
the number of births by over 10,000. In 1912 the rain was deficient and badly 
distributed, the winter rice crop was affected and prices rose. But the public 
health was good, the birth-rate reaching its highest point, which was a shade 
higher than in 1911, and the death-rate dropping from 49’18 to 32’33 per 
mille. The year 1913 was one of high floods and cholera and in 1914 the 
mortality from plague rose again to 11,000. The number of births however 
remained well in excess of the number of deaths till 1917, when outbreaks of 
cholera, plague and fever raised the number of deaths to 70,000, or 4,000 in 
excess of the births. This was again a year of floods and the 'bhadai crops in 
the diaras of the Dinapore and Barh subdivisions were washed away. "Worse 
was to come in 1918 when tx> outbreaks of cholera and plague was added the 
influenza epidemic. This year the death-rate rose to 63-0 per mille and the 
number of deaths was 41,000 in excess of the births. The failure of the rains 
in September was aggravated by a heavy flood in August and the outturn of 
both rice crops was far below the normal. To complete the picture the rabi 
crops in the Mokameh Tal were damaged by insect pests and completely^ 
destroyed over an area of seven or eight square miles. In 1919 as the result 
of the previous year’s distress the birth-rate fell to 31-7 per mille against an 
average of 40-2 for the previous five years but the death-rate also fell to 31’1, 
or less than half what it had been in 1918; the crops were excellent and, but 
for the complete exhaustion of stocks in 1918, prices would have fallen much 
more rapidly than they did. In 1920 the birth-rate recovered itself to 35*1 
per mille. In tlie course of these ten years the natural increase as shown by 
the retnrn.s of vital occurrences was 5,000 only, the number of births being 
635,000 and the number of deaths 630,000.^ This increase was confined 
entirely to the male sex, the net increase for which during the ten years was 8^ 
thousand while in the case of the female sex there was a net decrease of 3| 
thousand. The decrease of 31,725 or 1-98 per cent, which has occurred since 
1911 is accounted for by the decrease in the City, Barh and Bihar subdivisions. 
The loss in the municipality is shown in full iJy the decrease in the figures for 
the City subdivision, for the City figures include the population of the New 
Capital. Non-co-operation caused special difficulties in the enumeration of 
this town and undoubtedly led indirectly to a certain number of omissions. 
How many the omissions were it is impossible to say, but enquiries from 
various sources support the view that they were not sufficient to vitiate the 
figures seriously. It must also be remembered that there was no difficulty on 
account of plague at this census as there had been in 1911; the one difficulty 
may reasonably be set off against the other and it follows that the decrease of 
the population in the municipal area cannot be explained away on this ground. 
It must be ascribed to the liability of the town to certain diseases, sp^ially 
plague and to the loss of its economic raison d'etre. In the Barh subdivision 
the decrease amounts to 5-38 per cent. The loss is most marked in the Mokameh 
thana where it is accounted for by the fact that the census returns of 1911 wero 
swollen by the presence of thousands of immigrant labourers cutting the rabi' 
crops in the Mokameh Tal; in 1921 the crops had been cut before the census 
and the Tal was deserted on the night of March 18th. The population of the- 
Bihar subdivision shows a generally distributed and not serious decrease; the 
decrease in this area was much larger in the previous decade. The Sadr and 
Dinapore subdivisions, which both lost at the last census, pow both show an- 
increas*^ in every thana. The most important event that h^s occurred in this 
subdivision. This has resulted in the creation of a new town with 
a population of 9,453 persons imported from elsewhere. A further displace- 
ment of population occurred in connection with the acquisition of a site for- 
the university. The original populatmn of the land acquired for these 
projects has migrated into the surrounding villages and this fact accounts for 
a general increase of population in this neighbourhood. 
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48. There has been a decrease in migration both to and from this district, 
the decline in emigration being the more marked. But the probable result 

of a decrease of emigra- 
tion is that more males will 
be found at home than would 
otherivise have been the case, 
and in the case of Patna the 
facts bear out this expecta- 
tion; for while the loss of 
males in the actual popula- 
tion is only just over 2,000, 
the loss in females is over 
33.000. Tn other words here, as in a number of other districts in Bihar, the 
real loss of population in the last decade is marked by a decrease in emigration. 
Plague and influenza, so far as they differentiated in favour of either sex, 
have also dealt more lightly with the male sex, all of which causes have tended 
to increase the proportion of males in the population. 

49. The trivial increase of 18,513 that has occurred in Patna district since 
1672 is in striking contrast with what; has been taking place in the adjoining 

' district of Gaya where in spite of emigration on 

a large scale there has been a total increase since 
1672 of 203,818. The increase of 176,967 that took place between the first 
and second censuses is no doubt largely illusory; on the other hand the small 
increase of the following ten years disguises the true growth of the population 
because the census proved that the number of emigrants from this district 
was far larger in 1891 than it had been ten years before. The decade ending 
in 1900 was an unhealthy one and the census returns of 1901 were affected 
by the plague, which ha<f appeared m the district in the preceding year for 
the first time and caused disorganization at the time of the census ; the recorded 
decrease of 3-67 per cent, was therefore an exaggeration of the true facts. 
Between 1901 and 1911 the health of the district improved and the thanas 
which had lost population in 1911 owing to the plague recovered ground, so 
that, in spite of increased emigration and an outbreak of plague at census 
time in Gaya town which cansed some 20,000 people to leave their homes, the 
district showed an increase of 99,153 or 4'8i per cent, for the intiercensal 
period. 

50. The present census shows that for the last ten years the population 
has been stationary, the loss amounting only to 0-37 per cent, in spite of what- 

occurred in 1918,. The year 
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1918 w;as the only . year in 


1911 was unhealthy here as 
elsewhere in Bihar; a large 
number of deaths occurred 
from cholera, plague and 
fever, but the birth-rate was 
.'•xceptiunaily high {49-23 
per mille) and the number 
of births remained well in 
excess of the deaths. In the 
following year the rainfall 
w^ inadequate and the crops 
poor, but the birth-rate 
resmained, stationary and the 
death-rate fell, as is usnal in 
years when the rainfall is 
not too seriously, in defect. 
The next four years were 
healthy ones; the death-rate 
which reached its Idwest 
point in’ 1913 was rising 
throughout but only slightly, 
and the hirth-rate hin'h : 
whioh the number of -birtiis fell below 
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100.000 but even in that year the birth-rate . was well over 40 per mille, 
which was the highest in South Bihar In August of 1917 occurred a record 
flood, which was as disastrous to human life as to the crops. It was followed 
hy an outbreak of cholera which caused a specially high mortality in 
Pakribarwan thana and Tikari town, the latter of whicli had already suffered 
from plague in the hot weather of the same year. Fever was also very 
pi'evalent in Gaya town and the surrounding countiy .side, and the death-rate' 
for the year rose sharply to •42-8 per mille against an average of 29-7 for the 
iffve previous years. Meanwhile the prices of articles the supply of which was 
mot affected by the flood had risen on account of the war and the difficulty of 
transport re.sulting from it, and there was already considerable distress in 
1917 which lowered the people’s powers of resistance to the disasters of 1918. 
The early months of that year were signalized by the worst outbreak of plague 
and nearly the worst outbreak of cholera in the decade. The rainfall at the 
beginning of the monsoon period was excessive, but from the middle of 
September it failed, affecting all the crops of the year. The influenza 
enidemic was at its worst in the last two months of the year ; the number of, 
deaths from “ fever ” in Gaya was greater than in any other district except 
Muzaffarpur, but of the two districts the fever death-ra.te was higher in Gaya. 
In fact the death-rate from all causes for the year (73-3 per mille) was higher 
in Gaya than in any other district in the province except Shahabad, where it 
rose to the phenomenal figure of 80-9 per mille. For the first time in the 
decade the deaths were in excess of the births hy 65,000. and they continued 
in exce.ss for the next two years owing to the continued high mortality from 
lever. For the whole period of ten years however, thanks to the high birth- 
rate of the earlier years, the reported births (965.000) exceeded the reported 
deaths ('834.000) by 131.000. the net increase in the male sex exceeding that 
in the female vsex by nearly 10,000. 

51. With such a high rate of natural growth it was to be expected that 
the population of Gaya would show little, if any, decrease at the census, and 
this proved tb be the case for the decrease amounted to 8.080 only or 0'37 per 
cent., a loss of 20,686 females outweighing a gain of 12,606 males. In two 
of the subdivisions, Sadr and Aurangabad, there was actually an increase, but 
that in Sadr is directly attributable to the results of the plague in 1911, which 
had temporarily emptied the town of Gaya of some 20.000 of its inhabitants. 
Although therefore the population of the town shows an increase of 17,641 
over the figure recorded at the general census in 1911, the difference between 
the figure of 1921 and the figure of the second census taken in June 1911 after 
the plague epidemic had subsided is a loss of 2,861. The heaviest losses in 
this subdivision occurred in the Gaya Mufassal and Tikari thana s, which had 
been specially afBicted with plague and cholera : influenza also had been 
mnusuallv severe in the jurisdiction of Wazirganj police-station in Gaya 
Mufassal. In the Aurangabad subdivision the increase was heawest in 
Habinagar thana ( + 8-36 per cent,), a tract of poor soil and poor crops, which 
had shown a loss at the last two censuses. The density of population there is 
low, being only 365 to the square mile, and the increase is ascribed to 
immigration from over the border of Palamau. In the other two ^rkdi-'isions 
■of Jahanabad and Nawada there was a decrease. In the latter it amounted 
to 3‘20 per cent. : most of this occurred in thana Pakribarwan where the loss 
■of 8*19 per centl is due to the violent epidemic of cholera in 1917 foBowed by 
influenza in the following year, Nawada thana also suffered badly from the 
influenza and shows a decrease of 2-54 per cent. : in Rajauli where it was less 
severe the population is stationary. In the Jahanabad subdivision, which 
contains the most highly cultivated and densely populated areas in the district, 
there has been a deer^se in both thanas. Arwal lliana., which at the last 
census showed an increase of 14-06 per cent., now shows a decrease of 3-55 per 
cent . This thana has been converted from waste to the most densely populated 
area in the district hy canal irrigation and apart from the loss caused by the 
epidemics of the last four years it is improbable that the increase of 
population would have continued at the same rate in this decade as between 
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lyOl and 1911, when cultivators were still clearly immigrating to take 

advantage of the canal. The 
i ^ ; ~ effect of the distress of the 

^ ! few preceding years has 

uaies. I Females. uaies. Females, been to arTcst migration to 

— some extent. The marginal 

Actual popaiauoa 1.0-4,668 1.078,262 j 1 , 062,062 1,003,048 statement shows that the 

raunigrants 16.057 28,650 1 22404 30,200 difference between the in- 

, m.488 78.533 1 116.211 87.653 ^atd Rnd the oiitward flow 

Natural population 1470.0*7 1428.146 ; 1,166,869 1,U7,SU rpp^ j*.ins the Same in thC CaS© 

' ‘ of the males as it was ten 

years ago, but that in the case of the females the district has lost soine 2,000 
as compared with 1911. Ihis, together with the fact that the natural increase 
has been more marked in the case of the male sex, helps to explain the 
variations in tW sexes as shown at the census. 

52. At the census of 1891 the recorded population of Shahabad district 
showed an increase of 350,108 over the figure recorded in 1872, but since then 

the population has steadily declined and the excess 
over 1872 is now reduced to 106,350 only. The- 
increase that took place between 1881 and 1891 was largely the result of 
jimnigration, the natuial population showing no increase owing to the 
persistent attacks of fever which have been the scourge of the district since 
1879. By 1901 the growth had turned into a decline of 97,883 or 4-8 per cent. 
There had been continued epidemics of fever and at the time of the census the 
first outbreak of plague in Arrah towm caused a panic and a general exodus of 
the population. The only part of the district to show an increase was the 
Basaram subdivision where the construction of the “ grand chord ” line of the 
East Indian Railway had attracted a large labour force. Between 1901 and' 
1911 plague became endemic and caused 68,000 deaths, cholera caused 60,000 
deaths and epidemics of fever continued to do much damage. There were 
also four years of short crops which must necessarily have impaired the 
vitality of the people to some extent aod at the same time encouraged the habit 
of seeking employment elsewhere. The tide of migration turned strongly 
against the district, so that in spite of a net excess of births over deaths of 
20,000 the decrease of 97,036 or 4-94 per cent, recorded at the census of 1911 
was not unexpected. 

53. The last decade has been an even less healthy one than its predecessor. 
Heavy rain and floods in the first year led to outbreaks of cholera, plague and 
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raise the number of deaths above the number of births, a position -which it 
retained till after the census. In 1918 plague caused 13,000, cholera 21,000 
.and fever (-which includes influenza) 103,000 deaths. The total mortality for 
the year -was 151,000 or 76,000 in excess of the number of births, the death-rate 
being 80-9 per mille, the highest recorded in any district during the year. 
In other -words out of every 100 persons alive in the district at the beginning 
of 1918, 8 were dead by the end of it. In 1919 and 1920 the death-rate fell 
to a more or less normal figm’e, but the birth-rate fell in 1919 to 34'3 per mille 
which was nearly 10 points below the average of the years 1914 — 1918 and it 
only showed a slight recovery in 1920. Since 1911 the number of deaths, which 
exceeded the number of births in five of the ten years, amounted to 776,000 
.against 791 , 000 births, the net natural recorded increase therefore amounting 
to 15,000. As in the case of Patna, this natural increase was co nfin ed entirely 
to the male sex, the number of females according to the vital statistics having 
decreased by 5,000 in the ten years. 

54. The census showed a decrease in the population of 48,839 or 2-62 per 
cent. , shared by all subdmsions . The loss is greatest in the Buxar subdivision 
where it amounts to 8’05 per cent. The two thanas in this subdi-vision, Buxar 
and Dumraon, are those in which plague has been most destructive in the last 
ten years : Buxar also suffered from a virulent outbreak of cholera in 1918 
and Dumraon was similarly afflicted in 1917 and 1918. The loss in the 
adjacent Sadr subdivision is lighter than in any other. Shahpur thana which 
showed a loss of 11-38 per cent;, at the last census again shows a loss of 5-06 
per cent. ; the other two thanas show a slight gain. In the case of Arrah this 
may be ascribed to the decreasing severity of plague and to recovery from the 
hea-vy mortality caused by this disease in previous years : in Piro plague has 
never been so severe as in tne neighbouring thanas; the loss was lightest here at 
the last census and on the present occasion the gain is greatest ( + 1-79 per 
cent.). In the Sasaram subdivision the loss is general except in Dehri thana, 

where the increase of 4-19 
per cent, is due to the 
development of the lime 
industry and the resulting 
concentration of labour 
which, as its occupation was 
independent of the rainfall, 
had no cause to emigrate in 
the bad years. Karghar 
thana where the loss is 
heaviest suffered acutely from cholera in 1918. In the Bhabhua subdivision 
the loss of 2-96 per cent, is fairly equally shared by both thanas : plague has 
never assumed formidable dimensions in this subdivision but there was cholera 
in 1919 and the scarcity and distress led to emigration to the tea gardens. 
Here as elsewhere in South Bihar, there was a general decrease of migration 
. at census time. In 1891 the number of female emigrants from Shahabad was 
over 100,000, well in excess of the number of male emigrants;) since then the 
number has declined at every succeeding census and the decrease is more 
marked on the present occasion than in the case of the males : the result is 
that the decline in migration has not reduced the proportion of females in 
the actual population as elsewhere. In Shahabad therefore the fact that 
-over three quarters of the loss in the actual population fell on the female sex 
must be ascribed to the natural decrease of the sex in the last decade. 

55. The variation in the population of Monghjnr has throughout followed 
.a very similar course to that of the adjoining district of Bhagalpur whidh it 

closely resembles in physical characteristics. After 
Mohoksb. great increase recorded at the second census, 

Monghvr settled down to a steady growth which has only been chedked in the 
last decade. In the ten years ending in 1891 the increase was greatest north 
•of the Ganges, the southern half of the district having suffered from fever 
.and cholera and a large number of persons especially males having emigrated 
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from these thana.s from Trliidi Calcutta and the coal-field are readily accessible. 
T])e census of 1901 was aifecied by the plague which had recently broken out ; 
the mortality was not serious but the'people were terrified at the new and 
strange disease and left their homes in large numbers. The part north of the 
Gauges was still immune and the pojrulation of the Begusarai subdivision 
ag’aiii showed the largest increase. The )Sadr subdivision was stationary, 
the variations in the" thanas corresponding with the displacement of the 
population at the time of the plague panic; the Jamui subdivision was 
stationary also in spite of spreading cultivation in the hill tracts. The 
period 1901 to 1911 ' was a prosperous and healthy one in sjiite of epidemics 
of plague and fever and the natural increase of the population was marked. 
On' this occasion the Begusarai subdivision, into which plague had now 
penetrated, had the smallest increase to show. The Sadr subdivision showed 
a general increase in all thanas except Kharagpur and Surajgarha : the 
population of the former of these had been swollen by plague refugees in 1901, 
and the latter was depopulated in 1911 by an outbreak of plague at census 
time and by an exodus of laboiu’ers to cut the crops in Shaikhpura. The 
increase in the Jamui subdivision was ascribed to the increase of cultivation 
in Jamui thana. 

.o6. The year 1911 was unhealthy as elsewhere with higher mortality than 
usual from c&olera, plague and fever- but the number of births was well in 

excess of the number of 
deaths in this and every 
other year of the ten except 
1917, 1918 and 1919. In 
this district also the plague 
seems to be losing its force, 
for two-thirds of the total 
mortality from plague 
occurred in the first half of 
the decade. Outbreaks of 
cholera occurred at intervals ; 
more than five thousand 
deaths were ascribed to it 
in 1911, 1915, 1917 and 1918, 
the last being the worst 
attack. The deaths from 
fetef increased steadily 
from 1914 to 1918, the year 
of the influenza epidemic, 
and then sank to normal- 
again in 1920. Generally speaking the health of the district was good down 
to 1 91 6. In that year the Bur Gandak was in flood in the north of the district 
and damage was done to property and crops, but the public health suffered 
little. In 1917 cholera, plague and fever brought the death-rate up to 41*.6' 
per mille against m average of 31*8 for the five preceding years. There was 
also a heavy flood in the Ganges : this damaged the autumn and winter crops- 
and reduced the stocks in hand whidi were further depleted by exports in 
response to high prices in the early months of 1918 . The outbreak of cholera 
in 1918 was of exceptional violence and caused 16,000 deaths. In August 
there was heavy rain which damaged ike bMdai crops and in September the 
rains cea^. All three crops were affected and in the tal area further damac^e 
was done by insect pests. ; Ihapeople, harassed by the influenza epidemic and 
the high prie® of imported articles,, with their stock of food-grains at its 
lowest, were -thus confronted at the end of the year with a general failure 
of creeps. lu JiaJttui and Kharagpur thanas arrangements had to be made for 
.thedistnbntfoh pf 'gratuitous relief and loans were distributed 

.bn' a: liberal Scale-'^^^,m Migrated in large numbers, in niany 

leaving their behind thrau to:he supported by gratuitous feliei. 
tpfel number in 131,000 oi which fever and' , 

; influenza contributed 98;O0O. The deaths were 5O,’0OO in excess of the births- 
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1919 it fell to 40'S ao-ain but 
1 In ^^aia rose sligbtlv to Sl’s in 

rSSted^from Twn^i°f specially good one and the fine crops that 

S affair/ ?nr\r! Vf towards re-establishing the normal economic state 
?L 5 T^°l® recorded births were well in excess of 

of teSJ deaths, by 39 000 in the case of males and by 26,000 in the case 
wfiQ showed that the loss of population in this district 

Ztl +i?f or 4-92 pr cent., only 573 less than the loss in Bhagalpnr which 
3 province. There was a large gain in Jamalpur thana 

of If owma- to the extension of the railway workshops 

of the East Indian Railway at Jamalpur. Otherwise there was a loss in 

^ subdivision the loss was heaviest 

in .Laknisarai. In 1911 a large number of labourers were engaged in cuttinsr 
the crops in Laldiisarai thana at the time of the census, but in 1921 the 
crop-cutting had been almost completed before the census was taken, so that 
the loss rewrded here exaggerates the loss to the permanent population : 
there was however some real loss, for the total number of recorded deaths 
in this thana during the decade exceeded the total number of births The 
District Officer reports that throughout south Monghyr agricultural conditions 
have deteriorated owing to the neglect of sources of irrigation and ascribes 
some of the loss of population in the southern thauas to this cause The loss 
was heaviest however (-10-06 per cent.), in the Begusarai subdivision north 
of the Ganges, a fact for which it is difficult to account : but it will be 
noticed that the growth in this subdivision was smallest at the last census and 
it is fiossible that the same causes are at work here as in the Haiipur 
subdivision of Muzaffarpur and the Samastipur subdivision of Darbhanga 
which it resembles in physical characteristics and in crops cultivated as well 
as in the fact that plague is endemic. The density of population appears 
here to have reached a point, reached some years ago in Samastipur and 
Hajipur, which was higher in proportion to its natural resources than that 
reached in other neighbouring tracts with the result that, as other tracts 
•develop, the pressure in these areas is relieved. For some years past 
there has been in this subdivision a steady process of eviction of low caste 
tenants by petty tjiqIiJcs and it is probable that a number of these evicted 
tenants have found their way into Gogri thana in the Sadr subdivision where 
there has been an extension of cultivation and where the decline of the 
population has been much less than in the Begusarai subdivision. 


57. It has been stated above that the growth of the population of 
Monghyr has followed a somewhat similar course to that of Bhagalpur. 
The tw-o districts, however, show considerable differences in respect of 
migration. In 1891 the immigrants into Bhagalpur exceeded the emigrants 
by ''30,000, while in Monghyr the emigrants were in excess. Since then the 
number of emigrants has been greater than the number of immigrants in 
both districts, but the number of emigrants has always been greater and the 

number of immigrants has 
always been less in Monghyr 
than in Bhagalpur. 
Monghyr therefore has 
always^ lost far more 'by 
migration than Bhagalpur 
has done. This is still the 
case, for the number of emi- 
arrants from Monghyr in 
1921 was very high; the 
male emigrants were almost as numerous as in 1911, though there was a drop 
•of nearly 14,000 in the female emigrants. Amongst the immigrants there was 
a decrease, distribi^d equally between &e sexes. While, therefore, the 
turn in the tide of migration helps to explain the decrease in male population, 
it does not at all help to explain the decrealse in the number of females. 
The fact that the vital statistics show a smaller natural increase of females 
than of males points the way to the only possible explanation of this fact, 
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namely that the ill-health of the last few years, especially the influenza of 
which accurate statistics are not available, has affected the female more" 
severely than the male sex. 

58. The general loss of population and particularly of female population 
in South Bihar cannot be ascribed to migration, in fact in two districts out 
Sooth BmAa- migration has tended to obscure the 

’ true extent of the loss. It is due primarily to the- 

disastrous epidemics of the last few years. In' 
the case of Patna the result has been intensified by the decline in the 
population of Patna City and the fact that the tals were deserted at census 
time, but the planting of the New Capital at the west end of Patna City has' 
had the effect of increasing the population of the Sadr subdivision and 
indirectly also of the Dinapore subdivision. The density of population in' 
the district is 764 to the square mile, being lowest in Barh where a large area 
remains under water for some months of the year. It is unlikely that any 
further great development of population will occur in this district. 
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In Gaya, the loss of population is confined to the female sex and is- 
general except in Gaya town where plag^ue had reduced the population 
in 1911 and inNabinagar where the soil is poor and the pressure of' 
population light and where im m igrants had come across from Palamau., 
No great extaasion of cultivation is likely in this district either in- 
present circumstances. There has been no great inm^ease in the last 
hundred years except in 'Arwal and Nawada which were then largely waste - 
and in the south of the district where there has been a gradual extension of 
cultivation. “ No doubt in time as population increases and raiyats are ■ 
available there will he an extension of cultivation but it will be slow as the 
land is poor and irrigation facilities are lacking. Unless some scheme is 
iJfivis^i for irrigating the high watersheds between the rivers no rapidl • 
extension, 'will take place.”* In Shahabad the decrease has been general- 
thixiughout the district <®cept at Dehri where employment in the lime industry 
and w.orkshpps haii attiactM population. This district suffered more than 
any oth6r from, the influenza but the incidence of the loss in the north of the • 
di^riot a^^i^a b^n deteimuned by the continued preyalenoe of ‘ 

P&gue. loss has feeeh general except in the indiistiiaT 

afouhii :4|Malpur; In the sbuth of the district neglect of the sotmces of ' 
negation h^ the decline of populationj bnt the Joss is heavies^B * 

' ^ ,, "• " ; 7 ,r . " ‘ — v 
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in the more densely populated areas north of the river. The reason for this 
loss is not clear, but it seems probable that the same causes are at ■work here 
as in the Hajipur and Samastipur subdivisions. The loss of population is 
more marked throughout South Bihar in the case of females which must be 
ascribed principally to the fact that the epidemics of the last decade have been 
more deadly to them than to males; in Patna and Gajm however the 
proportion of males has been raised by the decline in emigration. 

ORISSA. 


59. The recorded increase of population in Cuttack between 1872 and 
1881 was 250,558 or 61’2 per cent. Although there is no doubt that the real 

increase was considerably less than this, it must 
LiiACis.. haA'e been great for it was at this time that Orissa 

was recovering from the great famine of 1866. In the nest decade there was 
still a great increase of 142,437 or 6-46 per cent, and the increase would have 
been greater but for a cyclone in 1885 which blotted out the inhabitants of 
forty-five villages in the Patamundi thana of the Kendrapara subdivision. 
Between 1891 and 1901 there was a further steady increase of population 
throughout the district : it was during these years that the railway was built 
and the facilities for emigration which it offered increased the number of male 
emigrants at the 1901 census and thereby to some extent obscured the true 
growth of the population. The chief feature of the next intercensal period 
was a series of floods resulting in crop failures and outbreaks of cholera, thus 
leading indirectly to a further large increase ia the number of men who 
migrated in search of work outside the district. The census of 1911 showed 
an increase in every thana in the district except two, Dharamshala and 
Patamundi, and in "those the loss was confined to the male sex. The total 
number of emigrants was shown to have increased from 117,000 in 1901 to 
173,000 in 1911. During this decade the total population of the district 
increased by 48,826 or 2-37 per cent. 


60. The first four years of the last decade were healthy ones and the 
population prospered. In 1911 and 1913 there were floods but little damage 

was done to the public health. 
In these years the birth-rate 
never fell below 43 per mille 
and in 1914 it rose to 44’67, 
while the death-rate only 
just touched 30 per mille 
in 1914. In 1915 as the 
result of heavy rain the 
death-rate rose, cholera, 
dysentery and fever claiming 
manv victims : on the other 
hand the birth-rate declined 
and the number of births and 
deaths was almost equal. 
During the next two years 
the death-rate declined 
again towards 30 per miUe, 
but the birth-rate after 
a slight recovery in 1917 fell 
away steadily year by year until in 1920 it stood at only 31'62. In 1918 the 
monsoon started well; in Jajpur, Kendrapara and Banki there was excess of 
rain in the earlier months. There seemed at the time to be ever}’- prospect 
of a bumper rice crop and, so far as the shortage of facilities for transport 
permitted, stocks^ were being freely exported. But from the beginnii^ of 
September the rainfall ceased and by the end of the year it was 22 inches in 
■defect; the winter rice crop, which represents three-quarters of the agricultural 
resources of the district, was an almost complete failnre outside the irrigated 
^rea and the rdhi crop shared the same fate. The stocks.of food-grains being 
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already short, prices soared upwards; there was much distress and the 
influenza epidemic found ready victims. In this year 93,000 deaths were 
reported. 18.000 in excess of the number of births ; the death-rate stood at 
44*16 and the birth-rate at 35-75 per mille. But the effects of the failure of 
rain in 1918 were not fullv felt till the following year. An outbreak of 
cholera and dysentery due to the pollution of the supply of drinking water is 
the usual sequel to shortage of rain in Orissa and the present occasion was 
no exception : 18,000 persons died of cholera in 1919, 13.000 of dysentery and 
54,000 of fever and influenza, as the epidemic was still raging in the early 
months of the year. The total deaths rose to 113,000, 43,000 in excess of the 
births, and the death-rate stood at 53-74 per mille. Meanwhile relief 
operations were necessary in several considerable areas and the distress in the 
Jajpur and Kendrapara subdivisions was further aggravated by floods which 
damaged the all-important rice crop. A good rabi crop at the end of the 
year relieved the situation to some extent, but relief operations were still 
necessary in Jajpur and Banki in the early months of 1920. Later in that 
year a record flood occurred in the Brahmani river in the Jajpur and 
Kendrapara subdivisions and tliis again damaged the rice crop : elsewhere 
however the rice crop was a very good one and in the area affected by the 
flood the subsequent rabi crop was exceptionally fine. Although therefore 
Cuttack did not suffer from the ravages of influenza in the same way as many 
of the other districts it had a more^prolonged trial to endure. The floods 
of 1919 and 1920, though they produced little direct effect on the death-rate, 
caused much damage to crops and houses and kept the people in a prolonged 
state of distress. That they effectually prevented the return of health and 
prosperity is very clearly shown by the fact that there was no recovery of the 
birth-rate before the end of the decade. The census of 1921 showed that the 
population of the district was 2,064,678 or 44,461 less than it had been 
in 1 911. The loss was entirely confined to the male sex, the number of females 

having increased by 4,l7l. 
Except for fractional in- 
creases in Jagatsinghpur 
and Patamundi, the loss was 
shared by every thana in the 
district and in proportion 
was heaviest in Banki, 
where the population is 
small and where, as already 
stated, relief operations were- 
still being carried on in 1920. The marginal statement shows that, while the 
number of immigrants is about constant, the number of emigrants has increased 
by 83,147, 55,280 males and 27,867 females, since 1911. This more than 
accounts for the loss of population that has occurred ; the natural population 
has in fact increased in both sexes. The emigrants migrate temporarily only 
and are not lost to the district. The census figures of actual population, 
therefore, give a picture that is misleading and unduly depressing : when 
the extent of the emigration that has been taking place is realized, it is 
found that the district is better off in point of numWs than it was ten 
yeare ago. 



, 61. After the great famine of 1866 the population of Balasore showed 
a rapid jump upwards, partly no doubt unreal and due to improved 
Bawtobe. enumeration, ^between the years 1872 and 1881. 

The increase in the second intercensal period was 
only a quarter of what it had been in the first-: in the malaria-infected thana 
of Jalesway in the north the population was stationary, Chandbali in the 
south show^: rapid develbpment and in the rest of the district the increase 
was steady ^ weil distributed. Between 1891 and 1901 the general 
: , ponditidn^d^^^^^^ was satisfactory in spite of a series of epidemics of 

, . cholera and a ldpt.:|tQod in 19Q0 which led to emigration of males just before 
' the census, pattw:«&ly from Dhamh^r thana which aloneshowed a decrease. 
Ghandteli and on the sea coast showed the highest rate of increase,. 
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but the increase was general and more rapid than in the previous decade. 
In the year 1901 there was a serious failure of crops and, except for the 
year 1903, the crops remained below the normal for the whole period from 
1901 to 1911 : droughts in 1905 and 1906 and floods in 1907 and 1908 not 
only effected the crops but caused two violent outbreaks of cholera. The 
natural increase of the population was very slight and the bad crops led to 
emigration on a large scale. At the census of 1911 it was found that the 
population had decreased by 1-68 per cent., the only thanas that showed an 
increase being Jaleswar and Baliapal in the north where the crops had been 
less severely affected and the cholera epidemics less violent. 

62. The first four years since the census of 1911 were healthy,, 
although in three out of the four, tiz., 1911, 1913 and 1914, the 
outturn of the winter rice crop, on which the prosperity of the district 
depends, was little over half of the normal. During these years the 

reported births were well 
in excess of the deaths; 
the birth-rate varied from 
38-11 to 40-2 and the 
death-rate from 28-37 
to 31-65 per mille, the 
natural increase amounting 
to 36,000 in the four years. 
But the remaining years of 
the decade were disastrous. 
In 1917 the number of births 
was slightly in excess of the 
number of" deaths, but in 
every other year there was 
a substantial excess of deaths 
so that on the whole period 
of ten years from 1911 to 
1920 there was a net loss of 30.000. In 1915 and 1916 there was a shortage 
in the rainfall which resulted in outbreaks of cholera which were particularly 
severe in the Bhadrakh subdivision. The public health improved slightly 
in 1917. but there was much fever that year throughout the Sadr subdivisioiL 
In 1918, as the result of the failure of the rains, the outturn of the winter 
rice crop was only 30 per cent, of the normal which led to much distress the 
cheapest common rice which had been selling at 10 seers or more in 1917 rose 
to seven and a half seers to the rupee and when the influenza epidemic broke out 
it found the people ill-nourished and with little power of resistance. Never- 
theless the havoc wrought here was not so great as elsewhere, the total number 
of deaths from fever in this year being only 25,000. The mortality was wor^- 
in 1919 when the deaths from fever rose to 27,000 and the shortage of drinking 
water in the early months led to the worst outbreak of cholera that occurred 
during the decade. The death-rate this year reached its highest point 
(50-4 per mille) ; it fell in 1920 but was still some ten points per mille higher 
than it had been in the first four years . Meanwhile the birth-rate fell steadily 
from 1917 to 1920. Whether this was due to the wholesale temporaiy 
emigration of men in search of work outside the district or to loss of vitality 
from illness and insufficient nutrition in those who stayed behind, it is in 
either case a sure index of the prolonged distress through which the district 
passed. The winter rice crops of 1919 and 1920 were fair in spite of local 
floods but the price of common rice continued to rise until the end of the 
period and normal conditions had not been restored when the census was 
taken in 1921. In March 1921, the population of Balasore district was 
75,064 or 7‘11 per cent, less than it had been ten years I^fore. The loss was 
general throughout the district, no single thana showing an increase, but 
it was more marked in the Sadr (-8-9 per cent.) than in the Bhadrakh 
subdivision (—4-8 per cent.). It will be noticed that in the former the 
number of females per cent, of the population is 50-3 while in the latter it 
is 55-2. This shows, what is indeed a known fact, that emigration takes place 
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Balasor© 
Bast a 

Jales-war ... 
Soro 

Baliapal ... 

Bhadrakh 

Basudebpar 

Phamnagar 

Cbandbali 


was greatest. 


more freely from the Bhadrakh subdivision : as regards natural population 
therefore the Sadr subdivision has lost even more heavily as compared with 
Bhadrakh than the census figures show. In the Sadr subdivision the loss is 
heaviest in the thanas of Balasore ( — 15*8 per cent.), Basta {— 15-6 per 

cent), and Jaleswar (-14-3 per cent.). In 
Percentage of Batnr^ decrease of dalasore and Basta the males are in excess and! 
"^popXlnSS^in “ in Jaleswar the sexes are almost equal, so that it is 
1921 in thanas of clear that the decrease cannot be explained away on 

Baksore district. hvpothesis of emigration. That it is closely 

17 ’1 connected with the heavj^ mortality of the last six 

Jaiesw 9-21 years is proved by the marginal statement which 

Idiapai 1% shows for each thana the percentage of the natural 

Bhadrakh ... !!! 4-7 decrease that has taken place in the last six years 

D^ima^” 4-8 ^ population recorded in 1921. The 

ch^^ah^ .'!! !!! 0-4 percentage is highest in exactly those thanas 

where the census showed that the loss of population 
was greatest. On the other hand a glance at this statement and consideration 
of the fact that the female population of Basudebpur and Chandbali in the 
Bhadrakh subdivision is greatly in excess of the male will show that the 
comparatively heavy losses in those thanas are due primarily to emigration. 
The conclusion therefore is that in the last six years the Sadr 
subdivision has fared worse than the Bhadrakh subdivision and that 
such losses as have occurred in the former are due to heavy, 
mortality, largely owing to the spread of a virulent type of malaria. 

' The immigrants of both 

]^[![ sexes have declined ; on the 

BmsoBH. other hand the emigrants 

Males. Females. Males. Females, have increased, particularly 
' - the males, so that the district 

Actual pcpulatkm 504,615 • 550,953 ^ 

... .. - »«. 

decrease in both sexes 
(males — 12,000, and females — 19,000) so that the district was bound to show 
a marked decline at the census. Migration has tended to exaggerate this 
loss, but the greater part of it is genuine and represents natural decrease. 

63. The population of Puri showed a continuous expansion from 1872 
to 1911. The rapid increase, part real and part unreal, of the first decade 

fell to about half in the second decade during 
which outbreaks of cholera imported by pilgrims 
to the Jagamath temple and small-pox caused many deaths. Between 1 891 
and 1901 the agricultural conditions were not good; there were drouglits and 
floods with consequent epidemics in several years : nevertheless the rate of 
increase.rose, chiefly owing to a great concourse of pilgrims at Puri at census 
time. Conditions, remained unfavourable to the growth of the popula.tion 
during the following decade also; in 1901 and from 1905 to 1908 the crops 
were inuch below the normal and in the last of these years famine conditions 
prevailed in limited areas and relief operations were' found necessary. The 
s^raeyeax was marked by a cholera epidemic of unusual severity. The census 
of 1911 ^owed that the increase for the decade amounted to 6,118 only. 
In the Bilmrda subditdsion there was a general ! increase of 2’33 per cent, 
which wocid have been greater but for the temporary emigration of the male 
popnlai^n ;;. .m the Sadr subdivide population was stationary or barely 
iuCTeas^ esibe|)t^ m Puri town where there was a great drop owing to the 
fuet that iherejw^ no fe^iVal in progress at the time of the census as there 
had been ihT^|>; 

Smee th^^j^ icensus the conditions have: been even less favourable 
to ti® ^Qwth of th^^ofiialation. In 1911 Ihe rainfall was 10 inches in defect, 
imt tb® year was 1912 the rainfall was in excess and a cyclone 


Bausobe. 

1921. . 

1911. 


hlales. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Actual populatfou 

466.122 

514.382 

504,615 

‘650,953 

Immigrants 

10,869 

17.302 

12,257 

20.172 

Bmigrants 

53.251 

30,026 

43,3X9 

29.167 

Katnral population 

508,504 

527.106 ; 

635,677 

559,988 
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PCSI. 

Population. 

1&21, 

PERCEKT4GE OP 

variation. 

. 

1911—1921. 

1901—1911. 

DISTRICT TOTAL 

951,651 

- 7-01 

4.0*60 

Sadr Suficlivision 

614,754 

- 6-26 

- 0*34 

Puri 

242,190 

- 7*79 

- 1*43 

Gop 

110,33- 

- 4*04 

+ 0 *53 

Pipli 

262,227 

- 5*72 

4* 0*36 

Khurda Subdiviafon 

336.897 

- 8*35 

4-2*33 

Khurda 

237, 'H!? 

- 8*98 1 

4- 2*71 

Baupur 

99,170 

- 6*83 

4- 1*41 


in October damaged the crop of winter rice ; there was a severe outbreak of 
cholera and the death-rate rose. The next four years were fairly healthy and 
the crops were fair also. The birth-rate reached its highest point (42'80 per 
mille) in 1914 after which it showed a steady decline to the end of the decade. 

In 1917 abnormal rainfall 
in ISTovember damaged or 
washed away the rice crop 
and relief operations had to 
be started in the Chilka area 
and in some villages in the 
Sadr subdivision, but owing 
to the stoppage of exports 
the price of food-grains 
remained lower than it 
would otherwise have been. 
There were many deaths 
from fever in this year and 
the death-rate rose by 9 
points per mille. The rain- 
fall of 1918 was normal in quantity but disastrously distributed. Floods 
occurred in June which damaged the seeds in the fields and in September the 
rain ceased. Owing to the outbreak of influenza at the end of the year the 
death-rate rose to 47‘69 per mille, but it was not till 1919 that the wave broke 
in its full force. In that ymr circumstances combined to raise the death-rate 
to no less than 70*31 per mille. The floods of 1917 and the drought of 1918 
following on a series of years in which there had been no really good crop had 
reduced stocks and raised the prices of local produce : the prices of imported 
articles had also risen as the result of four years of war. The supply of 
drinking water was impaired by the drought and past experience pointed to 
the likelihood of a severe outbreak of cholera and dysentery. In this direction 
the worst fears were realized and the epidemic of influenza also occurred 
at the same time. The number of deaths that occurred in 1919 was 72,000 
or more than twice the number of births (34,000). When the rain of 1919 
came, it came in excess and a large tract in the Sadr subdivision was inundated. 
Heavy rain fell again in November and damaged the rabi crop in the same area. 
The price of rice rose from 6^ to not quite 4| seers to the rupee and gratuitous 
relief had to be distributed on a large scale in this year and continued in 1920. 
The distress of the year is reflected in the birth-rate of 1920 which sank to 
only 25*58 per mille, while the death-rate was still high, chiefly owing to 
heavy mortality from fever. Except in Gop thana however the rice crop 
of 1920 was an average one; by the middle of November the general relief 
work was closed down and by the end of the year the price of rice at last 
showed signs of falling. 


65. After this chapter of disasters of which the last page had hardly 
been turned when the census was taken, it was only to be expected that the 
census would show a decrease of population. The natural decrease of the 
decade representing the excess of the deaths over the births was 26,000, the 
decrease being fairly equal between the sexes. The census showed that 
the population had declined by 71,751 or 7*01 per cent., the decrease of males 
amounting to 51,027 and of females to 20,724. The loss was shared by every 
thana; Khurda lost rather more than the Sadr subdivision, but on the whole 

the loss was very evenly 
distributed throughout the 
district. The migration 
figures throw light on this 
decrease. If the natural 
decrease in females during 
the last decade and the 
further loss by migration be 
deducted from tne actual 
population of 1911, the 
figure arrived at is very nearly the actual number of females in 1921. If tha 


PUHl. 

1921. 

! 

1911. 

Hales. 

Females. 

Hales. 

Females. 

Actual population 

466,648 

496,108 

■■ 

606,570 

616,832 

Immigrants 

18,519 

28,291 

i7,«8r 

25,773 

Emigrants . 

81,662 

25,035 

16428 

19,897 

Natural population 

478,676 

497,862 

505,026 

510,456 
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same process is applied to the males, the result fits less neatly, but here also 
the greater part of the decrease can be accounted for by the recorded facts of 
migration and natural decrease. Puri and Balasore have both fared much 
ifOTse than Cuttack during the last decade, but Puri has escaped rather more 
lightly than Balasore; Puri’s losses have been rather less and more of them can 
he -written ofi to migration. 


66. Each district of Orissa sho-ws a decline of population since 1911. 
yUthough the influenza was less severe here than in Bihar the population have 
. had a more uphill fight : the failure of the rains 

in 1918 was not the end of the troubles for the 


®”**“*- crops have since then been affected by a series 

of disastrous floods in every district. The decrease is least in' Cuttack, 
where it is confined to the male sex and explained away altogether by the 

increase in emi- 



gration. Bala- 
sore has suffered 
the worst of the 
three districts ; 
here the loss in 
the Bhadrakh 
.subdi-dsion can 
he written off to 
a considerahle 
extent to emigra- 
tion. hut the loss 
in the Sadr sub- 
division is 
greater and more 
real and must be 
ascribed to the 
prevalence of a 
p a r t,l c ularly 
deadly form of 
fever. It is the 
less densely 
populated thanas 
that have suffered 
most. In Puri 


.also the loss is due chiefly to natural causes though emigration has helped. The 
-esperiences of the last five years have turned the thoughts of the people of the 
eoMtal districts of Orissa more than ever to emigration and it was only the 
railway which made emigration and the importation of foodstuffs possible 
Ihat prevMited a disaster in 1918-19. With the assistance of the 
<iBQigxants’ sayings it is possible that the population of Orissa may still 
increase but it m doubtful if the resources of the soil are capable of bearing any 
grwtOT pressure. Population already rises to nearly 1,000 persons to the 
aqinare mile in parts of the fertile tract that lies between the hills of the 
isterior and the marshes of tbe sea coast and although this is not so great as 
denmty in Bihar, the very fact of increasing emigration suggests that the 
l&anfc of the r©soturces of the^ districts is being approached. 


^ 67. Si&dt the recorded population of Hazarihagh has increased by 
half a imlBte onerhaH of tips is shown to have occurred in the 

^ ' , fiffst, decide and. is ah exaggeration of tfee facts, 

■ 1881, when the first reliable oensus was 

1891 ihnte^anspnnted to 6*7 bf fee popnhfctichi The notth-'W^est 
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HAZABIBAGB. 


Populaticn, 

1&21. 


Percextagb op 

VARUTIOH. 


cf the district lost ground with the exception of Hunterganj thana which 

showed a small increase, 

while the I’est of the district 
showed an increase. These 
variations were ascribed to 
movements within the 
district and to places out- 
side, Chauparan thana in 


OISTRICT TOTAL 
Sadr Subdivision 


BarM ... 

Hazaribagh 

IBagodar 

Barkagaoa 

Bamgarbi 

Gumia 

Mandu 

Petarbar 

Kodanna 


1 , 278,946 

590,487 

50,881 

fiO .510 

5^,774 

3 S .287 

66,575 

PS ,514 


1911 — 1921 . 


- 0*91 

- 3 -60 


- 3 - 3.3 

- 8 -35 

- . 3-36 

- 1-57 
~11 - 9:3 

- 6-53 

- 5-19 

- 4-89 
+ 11-93 


Chatra Subdivision 

Cbanparan ... 
Hunterganj ... 
Chatra 
Siniaria 


GIridih SiAdfvIslon 

. Gawan 
l^ara^dibs 
Dhanwar 
Giridih 
Hiimri 


... I 

i 


218,567 

61.066 

71,085 

53,?47 

33,069 


467,892 

63,664 

86 , 78.3 

75,707 

129,659 

112,079 


- 2-17 

- 2-81 
+ 4-88 
- 3-34 
-12 -06 


+ 3-37 

- 0*71 

- 3-97 
+ 2-95 

- 0-13 
+ 18-22 


1901 — 1 911 . 


+ 9-39 

+13 -48 

+ 4-66 
+ 8-81 
+ 11-91 
+12 *85 
+ 17-76 
+ 19-52 
+ 21-53 
+ 21 - 2.3 
+ 10-78 


+ 1-43 

+ 3-24 
+ 6 - 4-2 

- 4-48 

- 0-87 


+ 8-34 

+ 7 - 5.3 
+ 3-66 
+ 3-21 
+ 10-57 
+ 15-16 


suffered from a series of bad 
harvests while the industrial 
developments in the north- 
east of the district in the 
shape of coal and mica 
mines had caused an in- 
creasing movement of labour 
in that direction. In the 
following decade deficient 
rainfall caused scarcity on 
three occasions, in 189.5, 
1896 and 1899. The year 
1896 was the second of two 
bad years and consequently 
distress in 1897 was general 
and widespread : the mortality from fever and cholera was high and the diet 
of jungle roots and fruits to which the population had recourse enfeebled them 
and predisposed them to disease. The birth-rate also fell very low in 1897 
and 1898. The census of 1891 showed a slight increase of 1’2 per cent. , which 
would have been greater but for the tide of emigration setting strongly against 
the district. As before, the north-western portion of the district, except 
Hunterganj, was the part that lost while the Giridih subdivision showed an 
increase of 4 per cent. The rainfall in 1907 was badly distributed and distress 
followed in 1908: otherwise the, ten years 1901 to 1910 were healthy and 
prosperous and the population increased by 110,648 or 9’39 per cent. There 
was an increase in every thana except Chatra and Simaria, the increase being 
heaviest in the south, in IVJ andu, Petarbar, Ramgarh and Gumia thanas which 
are the strong-hold of the aboriginal tribes. 


the north-west having 


68. Hazaribagh suffered from the universal unhealthiness of 1911, 
cholera and fever raising the death-rate to 36-61 per mille; on the other hand 
the birth-rate rose high to 50-57 per mille, a point which it never reached 
again. In 1912 the rainfall was deficient; and the rice crop was a verv poor 
one, but the next four years were generally healthy, the. death-rate falling 
in 1913 as low as 23-46 per miUe. In 1916 the birth-rate fell (to 37-7 per 
mille) as in every other district in the province. In 1917 began a series of 
cholera epidemics which lasted for three years. That of 1918 however was 
dwarfed into insignificance by the influenza epidemic and the general distress 
that resulted from the failure of the rains. The rains of that year promised 
well till the middle of September; every one who had a stock in hand made 
haste to geti rid of it before the new crop was harvested, and prices fell. 
In the middle of September the rains stopped. The inakai and the mahua^ 
the aghani and the rabi crops were all affected and prices rapidly began to 
rise. The scarcity of food and clothes predisposed the people towards the 
influenza epidemic which reached its worst point in November. Before the 
end of the year 82,000 people or 63-4 per mile had perished, 68,000 dying of 
fever. Tie distress of the survivors increased during 1919, especialy in the 
Sadr subdivision. The crops were generally worse here than elsewh^e and 
in Giridih the population is not so entirely dependent on agriculture and Ihe 
rainfall. In May the shortage of food-grains became alarming : , the District 
Board imdertook the distribution of large quantities of Burma rice and large 
sums were distributed as seed loans and loans for land improvement. Private 
charity was also organized and free food and cloth were distributed until 
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October to orphans and aged persons who could not emigrate in search of work. 
'A bad outbreak of cholera occurred in this year and found ready victims 
amongst a population already reduced by the hardships of the last few months. 
The number of births reported was 20,000 less than in the preceding year, the 
birth-rate falling to 28'6 per mille. Fortunately, thanks largely to the 
distribution of seed loans at the critical time, the winter rice crop of 1919 was 
an excellent one : in 1920 the death-rate was again normal and the birth-rate 
passed it once more in its upward movement. In spite of the events of 1918 
n,nd 1919 the number of births in the whole period of ten years was 542,000 
or 87,000 in excess of the number of deaths, the natural increase being shared 
fairly equally between the sexes. 

69. According to the census the population of the district has decreased 
by 11,663 or 0-91 per cent, since 1911 : out of this the loss that fell on the 
male population was 5,082 or rather less than half. The loss is greatest in the 
Sadr subdivision where the influenza epidemic of 1918 and the scarcity of 
1919 were most keenly felt. The Ramgarh and Hazaribagh thanas have 
lost 11'93 and 8-35 per cent., respectively : these two thanas reported a higher 
rate of natural decrease {i.e., excess of reported deaths over reported births) 
during the three years 1918 to 1920 than any others in the district and the 
loss of population is no doubt due to this fact. 'The decrease in this subdivision 
is lightest in Barkagaon where the natural decrease during the same three 
years was smallest. Kodarma is the only thana in which there has been an 
increase: the substantial increase here of 11-98 per cent, is due to the 
development of this centre of the mica industry. The prosperity of tbic! 
industry during the war drew immigrants from other parts, and pari passu 
the town of Kodarma developed as a distributing centre. In the Chatra 
■subdivision the loss is general except in the Hunterganj thana where there is 
an increase of 4-88 per cent. This is the thana in which the increase at the 
two previous censuses was the greatest, and where the density of population 
cdciuated on the cultivated area is also higher than elsewhere in the sub- 
division. That the relative growth or decline of population is closely correlated 
with the vital occurrences of the last three years is here again apparent for the 
net excess of deaths in Hunterganj for that period was lower than in 
Chauparan, Chatra or Simaria. Simaria, which is the most lightly populated 
thana with a density of only 88 to the square mile, is a loser to the extent of 
4,537 or 12-06 per cent, the heaviest loss in the district. In 1918 Simaria had 
a death-rate of 78 while the death-rate of Chatra was 92 per mille; but in 1919 
■|he birth-rate of Simaria was the lower of the two. In the G-iridih subdivision 
there is an increase of 3-37 per cent. _ The largest gainer is Dumri ( + 18-22 
per cent.), this being an area, in which a number of new coal-mines have 
recently been opened. Dhanwar is also a gainer though only to the extent of 
2-95 per cent. ; this thana suffered less natural loss of population from 4918 to 
1920 than any other in the district. The other three thanas are losers, but 
the only loss of any importance is one of 3-97 in Klharagdiha where the death- 
Toll was heavy in 1 919 . 

70. Immigration into Hazaribagh has fallen off slightly in the case of 
%oth sexes. In the case of the emigrants there is a marked difference : the- 

■ number of female emigrants 

me isu. decreased by over 5,000 

^ — I — ^ — while that of male emigrants 

suie*. Temaiet iiaiss. has increased bv ovcr 8 , 000 . 

, ea,iBi 662, KB 626^08 86B.5W bcing SO, it is difficult 

inmigrBBb. IS, 166 i8,ii» 8i,j75 M,86s .? ^*^tint foT the fact that 

61,861 27,466 67.046 proportion of the sexes 

' . Batarei . 6 ra. 68 » 598,687 686^24 Tdt^s the Same as in 1911 , 

i"'' / ^ - < there being now as then just 

' t » 56. ™ •- . over 104 females to every 100 

. 1^ The migration within the district is also marked in the 

of Ha^l^^. The indu^al developments in the east tend, to draw 
pcspOation m that 4imition and there are also circumstances at work in the 
•western portion of . tto di^rict whiph -tend to accelerate the movement. 
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Interesting light on this tendency is thrown by Chapter II of the Hazaribagh 
Settlement Report. It is in the north-west of the district that the Bihari 
landlord has installed himself ; it is here that the pressure of the population 
on the total and the cultivated area is greatest and it is here that the landlords 
have appropriated the greatest part of the land for themselves and reduced 
the status of the aboriginal cultivators. The economic motive for the 
aboriginals to emigrate from this area is therefore strong. 

71. Between 1872 and 1891 when the first really reliable census was taken 
the recorded increase of population in Ranchi district amounted to 315,315 

j, persons, of which the greater part occurred in the 

first decade. Between 1891 and 1901 there was 
an increase of 59,050 or 5*2 per cent. : of these ten years four were years of 
very deficient crops; in 1896 in particular there was considerable distress in 

the centre of the district, 
and the scarcity led in- 
directly to an increase of 
mortality thanks to the 
unwholesome diet of jungle 
fruits and roots unmixed 
with rice to which the people 
had recourse. The result 
of this series of bad years 
was to encourage the people 
in the habit of seeking work 
elsewhere and the number of 
emigrants, particularly of 
male emigrants, increased 
considerably above the 
number recorded in 1891. 
The thanas, specially Sesai 
and Karra, in which the 
famine had been worst and 
from which the flow of 
emigration had therefore 
been greatest suffered some 
loss; the thanas in the south 
of the district to whidh 
there had been some immi- 
gration from the north and 
in which the enumeration of 
1891 had probably not been 
complete showed a striking 
increase. The period from 
1901 yo 1911 was an exceptionally prosperous one, the monsoon only failing in 
one year, 1907, and causing scarcity in the early months of 1908. The net 
excess of births over deaths for this decade amounted to 196,000 and when the 
census was taken every single thana in the district showed an increase of over 
10 per cent, except Burmu f+S-SO per cent.) and Mandar (+7*59 per cent.). 
The increase over the population recorded in 1901 amounted in spite of 
a further increase in the number of emigrants to 199,640 or 16’81 per cent. 

72. The year 1911 was unhealthy and there were numerous deaths from 
fever and dysentery, but the birth-rate was high (41*06 per mille) and remained 
high for tie next six years. In 1912 the death-rate fell slightly and them 
continued to increase steadily imtil 1916 when there was a severe outbreak of 
cholera. Generally speaking however the years from 1911 to 1917 were 
years of prosperity : the crops were fair and the number of reported births 
was always well in excess of the deaths. In 1918 came the failure of rains 
and the influenza epidemic. The winter rice crop gave an outturn that was 
only 25 per cent, of the normal, and the price of rice which stood at 8 seers 
to the rupee at the beginning of September soon rose to 4 seers. Meanwhile 
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the influenza epidemic was raging in the district. The total number of 
deaths in 1918 was 82,000 (72,000 from fever) or 30,000 above the births, 
♦■be death-rate from all causes being 59'3 per mille. In 1919 distress was 
general and the birth-rate which had been 37‘2 per mille in 1918 fell to 25'1. 
Test works we^^p opened in all subdivisions, but failed to attract workers,, 
The railway" in fact saved the situation; large quantities of rice and paddy 
were imported by this means and sold at controlled prices and many thousands 
of emigrants were taken away chiefly to Assam. But relief was required by 
that section of the community, the widowed, the infants or the old and infirm, 
who could neither shift for themselves at home nor emigrate. Food and cloth 
were distributed in many such cases and charitable relief of this description 
went on till the beginning of October 1919. Cholera was prevalent that year 
and the influenza"^ continued to rage in the first months. The death-rate 
therefore was still above the normal and, as the birth-rate was abnormally 
low, the deaths exceeded the births by 18,000. The crops of 1919 and 1920 
were good and by the time of the census the normal state of affairs was more 
or less restored. " The reasons for the loss of population in Ranchi of 52,600 
or 3‘79 per cent, are not far to seek. The persons born in the district but 
enumerated outside it have reached the vast total of 348,000, which is more 
than a fifth of the natural and more than a quarter of the actual population : 
migration therefore completely explains the whole of the loss in the male 
population and about two-thirds in the loss of the female population. This 
loss has occurred in every subdivision except Simdega, from which it is natural 
to conclude that Simdega sends fewer recruits to the tea-gardens than do the 
others. It is most marked in the Bundu, Sonahatu and Tamar thanas of the 
Khunti subdivision where cholera and the influenza have been specially 

destructive. In the Gurala 
subdivision the loss has been 
greatest in the north-west; 
in the east and south there 
has been a small gain. In 
the Sadr subdivision there 
have been small gains in 
Burmu (-i-0'52 per cent.) 
and Lapung (+269 per 
cent.), but elsewhere a 
general decrease. The influenza has clearty left its mark in certain areas 
and has severely checked the growth of population. But the great increase 
of emigration has resulted in the census figures giving at first glance an unduly 
gloomy view of the situation. 


lUKcm. 

1921. 

1911. 

Hales. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Aetaal population 

658.591 

675,882 

676,526 

710,647 

Immigrants 

n,S20 

16,632 

17,168 

16,475 

Emigrants 

181.036 j 

167,137 

160,188 

146,121 

Natural population j 

827.808 

827,387 

819,646 

' 889,193 


73. As in the case of the Ranchi district of which it then formed a. part, 
the increase recorded in Palamau district between 1872 and 1881 is in excess 
piiAUiu. reality and cannot be accepted as genuine. 

' Between 1881 and 1891, which was the first really 

reliable census, the increase was 8’3 per cent, and between 1891 and 1901 it 
was 3*8 per cent. : during the latter period two famines occurred, in 1897 

and 1900, and in 1900 the 
death-rate rose to 48 per 
mille owing to the pre- 
valence of fever and an out- 
break of cholera. Two 
thanas in the south-east of 
the district, Balumath and 
Latehar, showed a slight 
loss, but the others all showed 
an increase, especially those 
ih the north of the district. 
Between 1901 and' 1911 the 
nopulation increased more 
r ; ■ .rapidly agajlnT the first six 

ol these years were prosperous and during three of them the birth-rate stood 
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.at over 50 per mille. In 1907 and 1908 the rainfall was deficient, poor harvests 
were reaped and there were outbreaks of cholera which affected the birth-rate 
in tliesB two years and also in 1907- But the census showed an increase of 
10-9 per cent, during the decade common to all thanas except Husainabad. 
The increase was greatest in the thanas of the south, this being probably dim 
to the fact that in 1901 there had been considerable emigration from this area 
■to escape the scarcity that then prevailed. 

74. The birth-rate was higher in 1911 (.5345 per mille) than it has been 
since, but the death-rate (36-28 per mille) was also high owing to the ravages of 
malaria. In 1912 the rainfall was very short which greatly reduced the out- 
turn of the crops, and there was an outbreak of cliolera‘of some severity. 
In 1914 the crops were again affected but the public health remained fairly 
good till 1916, when the birth-rate fell slightly and the death-rate rose chiefly 
owing to the number of deaths from fever. The following year the birth-rate 
recovered itself and rose once more to over 50 per mille, the death-rate 
remaining about the same. The rainfall of 1918 was above the normal, but 
the distriWtion of it was fatal. The monsoon broke late and the time available 
for ploughing was so curtailed that the people in many cases sacrificed the 
bhadai for the aghani crops. The maize crop which is an important one in this 
district was washed away or irretrievably damaged by floods and such of the 
other Ihadai crops as had been sown suffered a similar fate. In July floods 
occurred which completely upset all ideas that had obtained till then on the 
subject of high flood levels : by the middle of August the rains had practically 
stopped and by the middle of September they had stopped altogether. Oh' 
the irrigated lands an average crop of winter rice was reaped."^ but on the 
unirrigated lands, which are for the most part in the possession of the smaller 
tenants, the crop was a failure while the absence of rain reduced the area 
sown with rabi crops to about half its normal size. Tortunately owing to 
the good crops of the preceding years and to the reserve of wealth that had 
been accumulating in the distirict owing to the abnormal prices that lac had 
recently been fetching, the scarcity did not amount to what was at one time 
anticipated. . There was also a fine mahva crop which counts for a great' deal 
in Palamau. Local distress was met by local charity and as compared with 
Sirguja and Mirzapur, which it adjoins, the district escaped lightly. The 
suffering caused by the influenza epidemic of this year was however 
unparalleled elsewhere in the province : the death-rate from fever alone rose 
to 59-2 per mille which was higher - than the corresponding rate in any other 
district, and the death-rate from all causes to 71-7 per mille which was higher 
than that of any other district exceht Shahabad and Gaya. Cholera assisted 
to bring the total number of deaths up to 49,000, 14,000 in excess of the 
- number of births . The mortality from cholera and fever was still high in 1919 
and 1920 which were years of excessive rain and the birth-rate dropped 
from 50-2 in 1918 to 36-2 in 1919 and 38-4 in 1920. The total number of 
deaths that occurred in the decade was 247,000 which was 79,000 less than 
the number of births (326,000). 

75. The census showed that the population of the district had incneased 
' by 45,684 or 6-64 per cent, since 1911. An increase occurred in every thana 
except Mahuadanr, Balumath and Ranka. These three thanas, with Latehar 
where there v^as an insignificant increase of population, occupy the south and 
are the most sparsely populated thanas in the district; Husainabad, 
Chhatarpur and Garhwa where the increase was heaviest occupy the north and 
north-west : Daltonganj and Patan, which with increases of 8-47 and 7-981 
per cent., respectively, represented the mean, form the centre of the district. 

It is worth remarking that Ranka, Latehar and Mahuadanr were the heaviest . 
gainers ifl 1911. In the case of Ranka where there was a decrease of 5-64 , 
per cent., there is not much difficulty in diagnozing the cause: this thani 
suffered heavily from the influenza epidemic and to the end of the decade the ■ 
number of deaths continued to be much in excess of the number of births : this . 
is also the thana which supplied most of the emigrants who left the district; i 
■for the tea-gardens. In tne case of Mahuadanr -where the loss amounted to } 
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34-04 per cent, it is not so easy to diagnoze. The District Officer reports that 
the decline here is probably due to the extreme unhealthiness of the area which 
is unquestionably the worst in the district and where influenza and endemic 
malaria have been most destructive. According to the number of reported 
births and deaths this thana was one of the most lightly afflicted during the 
last three years of the decade, but the thana contains a large area of reserve 
forest in which villages are scattered and remote and it is probable, 
particularly at a time like the influenza epidemic when the number of deaths 
is large and difficult to count and remember and when village chahkidars prove' 
as liable to the ills of the flesh as any one else and unwilling to take long and 
lonely walks, that a large number of deaths went unreported. The density 
of population here is only 55 to the square mile. The thana also contains 
a number of ghats in which the worst types of malaria are prevalent and the 
depredations of wild animals militate against cultivation. It must finally be 
remembered that the population of the thana is small and that the actual loss 
represented by the rather formidable percentage of 14-04 was only 4,527, the 
population still standing higher than it did in 1901. Conditions are similar, 
only rather less so, in the adjoining thanas of Balumath and Latehar, tho 
former of which shows a loss of 7-47 per cent, while the latter is practically 
stationary, 

76. In Palamau, in contrast to Ranchi, emigration has decreased. In 
comparison with 1911, the number of immigrants has increased while that 
of emigrants has decreased, so that the district population loses less by 
migration than it did ten years ago. It is noteworthy that the female 
emigi-ants exceed the males in number, most of them being found in the neigh- 
bouring districts Emigration of males does not take place from this district 
on a large scale because there is still ample scope for extended cultivation in the 
district; many of the labouring classes also are in the position of kamias or 
serfs who are not at liberty to move about at will, and communications also are 
undeveloped. All these factors militlate against emigration, ^et in spite 
of the fact that there is still ample land waiting to be reclaimed 
for cultivation it is undoubtedly a fact that Palaman is an importing district ; 

“ the area under cultivation 
does not produce sufficient 
food to support the popula- 
tion; the incidence of rent 
in proportion to the produce 
of the lands is higher than 
in any other district in the 
province and is certainly 
many times greater than in 

Tx -IT. -r, 1 . » . . , adjacent districts of 

Hazaribagh and Ranchi . Again, “ the landlords hold in their own 

possession a very much higher proportion than they hold in any other 

Cbota Nagpur district. The explanation is undoubtedly to be found in the 
prevalence of the hegari an^L hamiauti systems The abolition of these 
systems by legislation and the increased security of tenure given by the recent 
settlement of the district are intended to improve the economic condition of 
the raiyat and as this result is attained there is every prospect that the- 
population will increase in numbers also. Meanwhile talk of the construction 
of a fresh railway line and development of the local coal-fields point in the 
same direction. • 

. in 1872 the population of Manbhmn district has 

mcreased t^ oyer 700,000, a record which is only beaten by Darbhanga with 

a popplatipn nearly twice as great. Between 1881 
V . ^iid JB^l- the population of the district was 

eharacterized as; , a prosperous people ”, and in those days before the opening- 

» 4 ama 5 M leviwr of the Pabmsa SettlemraS Report by the Uiseiitor of Luid Retoorde. 
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up of the Jherria coal-field the sui’pius population used to find its way across 

into the Eaniganj coal-field 
in Biu-dwan and the Giridih 
coal-field in Hazaribagh. In 
1894 mining began in the 
Jherria coal-field in what 
was then the Gobindpur and 
is now the Dhanbad sub- 
division, and by 1901 the 
population of " this sub- 
division had increased by 
25-1 per cent., while that of 
the Sadr subdivision, which 
had suffered less from 
scarcity in 1897 than the 
other districts of Chota 
Nagpur, increased by 54, 
giving the district an all 
round increase of 9-1 per 
rent., which but for emigra,- 
tion would have been 
considerably greater. Once started the develonment of the coal-field went on 
apace and the population of the northern subdivision increased by 38'61 per 
cent, between 1901 and 1911. Shortage of the rains in 1907 1^ to an outbreak 
•of diolera which caused over 12.000 deaths in the coal-field in 1908. and but 
for this and for a slump in the coal trade which happened to follow it, the 
increase of population in this area would have been greater still. Evcept in 
1907 the rains were good throughout the decade and with the assistance of 
a boom in the lac tra'de the people were thoroughly prosperous. The censr^ 
•of 1911 showed an increase in the population of every thana in the district, 
ranging from 73'83 per cent, in Jherria to 1048 per cent, in Nirsa. 
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78.' Except for the distress that occurred in 1918-19 the conditions of 
Manbhum during the last decade may again be described as favourable. For 
the first three years the crops were good and for the next four they were fair. 
The renewed demand for lac for military purposes in connexion with the wp 
was also a source of profit to a large section of the population, especially in 
the south of the district. In 1913 there was an epidemic of cholera pd 
further epidemics of this disease occurred every year until 1919. the last being 
by far the most serious. In 1916 there was some distress in Manbpar and 
part of Pumlia thana. In 1918 came the failure of the rains pd the influenza 
^epidemic. The outturn of the winter rice crop was only a third of the normal 
and distress amongst the agricultural population was general. Loans were 
distributed, but the problem of agricultural distress in this district is less 
acute t.bfl.n elsewhere because there is a remedy always available^ the shape 
-^of a perennial and unsatisfied demand for labour in the coal-field. This was 
particularly the case in 1918-19 because the high price of coal made the wal 
■owners anxious to raise all the coal they could, and to take all the labour they 
could get and pay it increased wages. Jamshedpur also is easily accessible 
and the habit of emigration to Assam is well established. In November and 
December the influenza epidemic swept through the district. The number ot 
deaths reported in the year was 66,000 (43-2 per mille) or 20,000 in excess of 
-the births. The epidemic continued in the following y^r pd, with the 
addition of over 7,000 deaths from cholera, the number of deaths in 1919 was 
‘65 000 or EOjOOO in excess of the nnniber of births, the birth-rate having lallen 
off’ as the result of the scarcity and epidemics of 1918 from 29-8 to 22-6 per 
mille. The birth-rate of Manbhum is generally the lowest in the province 
and 1919 was no exception for 22-6 per mille was actnally the lowest pomt 
reached in any district. The rice crop this year was a good one 19^ 
•aaw a return to more or less normal conditions. The net r^iflt of the decade 
•was an excess of SdjOOO births (480,000) over deaths (426,000). 
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79. The census showed that the population of the district was stationary,, 

there being an insignificant increase of 0-08 subdivision 

there was a decrease of 5-90 per cent, which was shared by all «thanaB except 
Eao-hunathpiir and was most marked in Baghmundi (-17-75 per cent.), and. 
Jhalda ('-12-59 per cent ). Raghunathpur is close to the big railway centre 
of \dra - the localitv is healthv and there is a flourishing cottage industry in' 
the' shape of tasar silk cultivation which helped the people through the- 
difficult years of 1 918 and 1919. Baghmundi and Jhalda are adjacent thanas : 
the former is a centre for blanket making and the latter for the manufacture- 
of lac and iron implements. The local manufacture of blankets and iron 
'imnlenients on a small scale is dying out in face of the competition with 
factories which work on a large scale, and at the time of the census the lac 
industry was passing through a time of depression. It is probable therefore' 
that a considerable part of the loss in these thanas was due to migration, 
which is specially hea-vy from Jhalda into the coal-field. The decrease in 
the Sadr subdivision was balanced by an increase of 18'18 per cent, 
in the smaller Dhanbad subdivision, ‘ the two rural thanas of which, 
Gobindpur and Tundi, remained about stationary, while the three thanas 
which contain the coal-field showed a great increase. Jherria and Topchanchi 
thanas, in which is situated the Jherria coal-field, showed increases of 29-07 
and 22-17 per cent, respectively, while the Nirsa thana which contains the- 
less important Mugma field showed an increase of 12-11 per cent. This 
increase was due entirely to the development of the coal industry, but it will 
be noticed that the increase is far less rapid than in the previous decade. 
The number of labourers employed in the mines at the time of the census was 
in fact, less than usual; for the increased wages given had produced a result 
opposite to that desired and had led to a falling off in the attendance of 
labour and a decrease in the amount of coal raised, the miners' who come and 
go finding that shorter hours provided all they required to maintain their 
modest standard of living. 

80. Manbhum is one of the few districts in the province of which the- 
actual population exceeds the natural population or in. other words which 

gains by migration. The- 
"I naigration of females shows 

ICAimHDM. 1 little change from the" 

ICalM. I-cmalea. Hdei I-emales. previOUS CeUSUS, thoUgh 

there is a slight decrease in 

Actol population 7«,406 749,372 788,387 739,039 direOtiOUS. 

The number of male- 

^ .. «.» ».«. ««, emigrants on th® other hand 

■■ ...| me. .aMi. mm moreased, while the- 

flow of’ male immigration 
has increased still further. In 1901 the flow of the stream was against the- 
district : the emigrants exceeded the immigrants by nearly 74,000. By 1911 
the tide had turned and was flowing strongly the other way and this census 
showed that this movement still continues with increased volume. '!l^e life of ‘ 
the Jherria coal-field is not; likely to be a -yery long one, but with the 
development of industries and the increased demand for coal there is every 
prospect of a further increase of population in the next few years. . 

81. For the purposes of taking a census, Singhbhum is not an easy 
district and there is no doubt that the increase recorded in the decade of 1872 ’ 

SmoEBOTK. is much exaggerated. The rate of inctease- 

■ dropped to about, half in tho following decade 

when three of the fom* thanas showed a steady increase while Manoharpnr, 

. which w^ in 1891 the scene of urgent efforts to complete the last remaining 
gap in .the min line of the BengahFagpur Railway, showed a cent, per pent. 

, , mqrease., , l^e completi^^ of the railway resulted by the 1901 census in- a 50 
. per c^t -intereasein thenuniber of migrants,' chiefly to the tea districts, W, 

{ .thanks to ia |)^pcrous ahd prolific pbpupatiioh which is- largely aboriginal, 
^ere was.again^^ mdt^se of 12-5 per cent, during the decade; TWo years- 
©f scarcity -wefe pot, sufficient to check agricultural prosperity between 1901 
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and 1911 and tlie rate of increase slightly quickened : in this period were first 
realized the vast potentialities of Singhbhum from an industrial point of 
view, owing to mineral resources which are yet destined to make the district 
one of the most important industrial centres in India. "When the census of 
1911 was taken the first blast furnaces at Jamshedpur were in course of 
erection and iron mines were already being worked in Dhalbhum and the 
Kolhan, as well as at Gurumahasini across the boundary of MayurbhanJ 
State. The census showed a general increase which was greatest in 
Manoharpur and Ghatsik and would have been greater still but for the 
further rapid development of the migratory habit. 

82. Since 1911 the prosperity of this district was maintained till 1914 
when the rainfall, espeeially in Kolhan, was deficient and untimely. Distress 

began to appear in September 
1915 and as the monsoon of 
1915 was also a. failure 
famine relief operations 
were carried on from that 
month till November 1916. 
From May to September 1916 
about 10,000 persons were 
employed daily on relief 
works and a considerable 
number were granted 
gratuitous relief. The acute distress was limited to the Kolhan. The 
harvest of 1916 was again below the normal, and relief works had again to be 
opened at five centres in the Kolhan in 1917. That year the monsoon was 
exceptionally favourable and bumper crops vs^ere reaped throughout the 
district. In 1918 Singhbhum suffered the general fate and the rains failed 
once more. Test works were opened in the Kolhan in the first quarter of 1919, 
but owing to the stoppage of the exports of rice and paddy and the sale of 
Government cloth, and owing perhaps above all to the demand for labour at 
hiffh wages in the great industrial works now springing up in the district, 
the crisis was surmounted, and the distress was less acute than it had been 
from 1914 to 1917. Meanwhile the influenza epidemic raised the death-rate 
which had been 19-8 per miUe in 1917 to 48-6 in 1918 and to 31'1 per mille 
in 1919. The birth-rate continued high from 1911 to 1915, the average for, 
the five years being 34-0 per mille. It then fell in 1916 and 1917 as the 
result of the protracte*d distress. In 1918 it rose again in response to the 
prosperity of 1917 but fell once more in the last two years of the decade. 
'The birtHs exceeded the deaths in every year except in 1918 and 1919, the 
net excess for the whole ten years being 46,000. 

83. The census showed that the population of this district had increased 
more than that of any other, the increase being 65,044 or 9-37 per cent. 

' Chakradharpur thana showed a slight decrease, and Chaibasa and 
Manoharpur a slight increase. Ghatsila on the other hand showed an increase 
-of no less tbau 23-73 per cent., as the result of industrial development. The 
town which has grown up round the works of the Tata Iron and Steel 
■ Company and which appeared in the census returns of 1911 as Sakchi with 
.-a population of 5,641 is now Jamshedpur with a population of 57,041. The 
site of these works was selected as lying close to the railway, approximately 

way between the coal-field and the deposits of iron ore in Majnirbhanj. 
But the area in which it is situated is itself rich in mineral deposits and 
•other industrial establishments such as that of the Cape Copper Company 
have also developed in the neighbourhood. " It is being proved ”, says the 
provincial liand Eevenue Administration Report for 1918-19 " that the 
district contains very large mineral deposits of iron, manganese ore and qopper, 
while gold, chromite, pfiosphoretic rock, phosphate of lime, yellow and fed 
-ochre, china clay, lima and lime-stone also occur and there are minor deposits of 
.asbestos, mica, l^d ore, soap-stone and slate which attract labour and capital 
iand help in the opening up of the district ■ The deposits of iron ore in the 
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Sarauda hills in the Kolhan are now recognized to be some of the finest in the 
world and they are already being worked on a large scale by the Bengal Iron 
and Steel Company and tlie Indian Iron and Steel Company. Everything in 
fact points to an immense development in the exploitation of the natural 
resources of this district in the next few years and this in turn must lead to 
a further great increase in the population. The future of the Hos and the 
other aboriginal races of the district in face of this great industrial develop- 
ment is a matter that offers scope for much speculation. At present they are 
independent agriculturists who, when there is nothing to be done in their- 
fields, engage with great profit to themselves in unskilled or semi-skilled 
work of an industrial character. It may be that they will be able to maintain 
this position but, with the tendency towards increasing specialisation which 
is particularly strong in industry, it seems quite possible that an industrial 
class will gradually be formed whose traditional occupation will be employment 

in subordinate capacities in 
the neighbouring works. 
Whether this adjustment 
can be made in the Kolhan 
without friction and with- 
out loss of the present 
sturdy independence of out- 
look which these people 
maintain is a matter of vital 
. ^ interest to the district. 

Although the tide of migration has not yet definitely turned in this district, 
there seems every probability of its doing so in the next ten years. With 
a great demand for unskilled labour and high rates of wages at Jamshedpur 
and elsewhere the flow of emigration is falling off while the flow of immigra- 
tion is rapidly increasing; the number of male immigrants has more than 
doubled since 1911, a^nd the males are now more numerous than the females 
in the actual population. The industrial revolution of Singhbhum promises 
to be both rapid and dramatic, and, if this is so, there is every likelihood of 
a further great expansion of population in this district. 
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84. Over 90 per cent, of the increase of the population that has been 
recorded in the Santal Parganas since 1872 occurred before 1891 when the 
SANTii, PiBoufAs. reliable census was taken; in fact such were 

. file difficulties of taking a* census in those days in 

this district that an army of 4,500 men was required to prevent the 
general alarm excited by the prospect of being numbered from developing into 
an armed rebellion. The years from 1891 to 1901 were on the whole a period 
of prosperity and the increase of the popnlation that occurred ( + 3‘2 per cent.) 
and was fairly general tihrouglioiit the district would have been much larger 
but for the great development’ of emigration, the number of emigrants having 
nearly doubled while the number of immigrants decreased. The main stream 
of emigration was then, and still is, towards the east, to the Barind and 
other parts of Bengal and to Assam. Between 1901 and 1911 there were three- 
WBsecntive ye^s of bad crops in, 1905. 1906 and 1907, as! the result of which 
me ilumfca and Godda subdivisions were on the verge of famine in 1908 and 
were only saved by a good crop of lac. The recorded net excess of births 
over deaths for these ten years was 191,000 and the rate of growth of the 
population was again only , prevented from being much higher than it actuallv 
was (+4;0^ per cent.) by emigration. There were 5,000 less immigrantq in. 

than m 1901 but the number of emigrants rose by 95,000 to- 
increase occurred throughout the district except in Dumk and 
Gedda, wh^ the distress of im had been most acute and from wS tot 

potest mcrease was in the 'Eajinahal 
-^tovision of Sahibgaiii in 1901 and 

whCTe m 19;tt a laage; lateur force was coHected at the quarries from whir>h 
to was being snppHed to the Sara bridge. quarries from which 
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85. The last decade started prosperously, the vear 1911 beino- the third 
of three years of splendid crops; the birth-rate (39-89 per niille) stood 

appreciably higher than it 
has ever stood since, and the 
year vras only marred by an 
outbreak of cholera. The 
reserve stocks that had 
accumulated carried the 
people through 1912, -u-hen 
crops were poor, to 1918 
■when they were again 
excellent. The rainfall of 

1914 was badly distributed 
and all three crops were 
affected throughout the 
district except in Deoshar 
and Jamtara. Loans were 
granted and seed aolas were 
opened in Eajmahal, Pakaux 
and Godda. The rains of 

1915 fortunately broke 
early and thanks to the loans 
an exceptionally heavy crop 
of maize, which after 
winter rice is the most im- 
portant food crop of the 
district, was reaped. The 
rice crop also was good 

and prosperity reigned again by the end of the year. A severe outbreak 
of cholera occurred in 1916 which caused over 3,000 deaths and raised the 
death-rate to 30-1 per mille. The crops in this year and 1917 were normal, 
but the pinch of high prices of imported articles was beginning to be felt. 
The war indeed brought its own compensation to the Santal Parganas in the 
form of allotments to the families of men who had proceeded to the war areas 
in the various corps recruited in the district. Nevertheless, when the rains 
failed in 1918 and all the three principal crops were again affected, the people 
had little to fall back upon and were not in a state to resist the influenza 
epidemic. The prospects at the beginning of 1919 were therefore most 
gloomy, and it was not long before famine had to be declared in Deoghar, 
while in Dumka and Godda also the distress was acute. The maize crop 
promised well but was damaged by rain before it was reaped, but the deferred 
hope was realized when fine crops of ahtumn and winter rice were obtained 
which enabled all relief operations to be closed down. The influenza epidemic 
first broke out in 1918 when 60,000 of the 67,000 deaths that occurred were 
attributed to fever ; in this year however the deaths only exceeded the births 
by a few hundreds. Things were worse in 1919 when there were 70,000 deaAs 
from fever and the total number of deaths reported (82,000’) was nearly twice 
the number of births, the death-rate being 43-8 per mille. The average 
birth-rate for the five years 1914 — 1918 was 33-8 per mille : in 1919 it fell 
to 22-8 per mille. In'l920 the crops were indifferent and prices were stiH 
high, so that the district had not returned to its normal state by the time 
the census "was taken. 

86. In spite of the fact that the net excess of births over deaths in the 
years 1911 and 1920 was 87,000, the census showed that the population of 
the district had decreased by almost that figure, to be exact by 84,142 or 4-47 
per cent. In Jamtara there was an insignificant increase of 0-91 per cent, 
and in Pakaur the decrease of 0-73 per cent, was equally insignificant. 
These were the areas in which the scarcity with its train of epidemics had 
been less acute. Elsewhere the decrease "was more and almost general, the 
heaviest occurring in 'Rajmahal subdmsion (—7*11 per cent.). Here there 
■was no longer the^ crowd of labom-ers he^wing stones for the Sara bridge that 
•ifliere had been in 1911 and the populalion of Sahibganj town was less than 
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1921. 

1911. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

895^79 

902,700 

933,328 

949,453 

87,02G 

42490 

48,306 

68,831 

163,927 

143,986 

102,101 

169,182 

1,011,880 

1,004,550 

1,047,003 

1,060,804 


it would otherwise have been owing to an outbreak of plague just ^fore the • 
census which led the population to leave their houses. The thana of Iiajniahal 
is still the most densely populated area in the district with 585 persons^ to 
the square mile and it is also a point from which the eastward emigration 
across the Ganges is easy. The Damin tracts, it will be noticed, have suffered 
less than the extra-Damin tracts. Migration has not affected the actual 
population to any marked extent in comparison with 1911. There is always 
a stream of emigrants of both sexes from this district towards the east, and 
it is still veiw great. It was less at the time of this census than it was at 
the previous census, but on the other hand the stream of immigration was 
less also. If these gains and losses are set against one another, it will be 
found that the Santal Parganas lost 2,000 rnales and 1,000 females by 
migration as compared with 1911 : only a fraction therefore of the loss of 
actual population* can be ascribed to this cause. The Santals are masters in 

the art of reclaiming land 
“ for cmltivation, and having 

s&KTAi P&RGU1&9. reclaimed what it paid them 

Ualea. Females. Males. Females. tO reclaim iu the SaUtal' 

Parganas the statistics of ’ 

Actual pcpuiattra „. ... 895.179 902,780 9SS.S28 919,458 emigration showcd tjiat they 

•" were moving further afield. 

•“ It looks now as if this east- 

Natural populatio, 1.0U,880 1,(K»,S5« 1,047,083 1,050.801 reCeiVCd R 

check. Whether this will' 
lead to a steady increase in density of population in the district which is now 
regarded as*their home it is early days to prophesy. Subsidiary Table I 
shows that the percentage of net cultivated to cultivable land is higher here • 
than in any other distriiS in this Natural Division, and this suggests that the ■ 
scope for an increased population of agriculturists is limited. 

87. In Angul the census of 1901 showed an increase of 12'85 per cent; 
In 1900 there had been scarcity in the district, but comparatively speaking 

the decade had not been unfavourable in the Sadr ■ 
subdivision and a number of settlers had moved 
in from the adjoining states. In the Khondmals relief operations had been 
necessary and the decrease was attributed to an outbreak of cholera in 1900' ‘ 
which was known to have caused great loss of life though detailed statistics 
were not available. The crops of 1902-03 were again short, but the district 
then enjoyed some years of prosperity till the short rainfall of 1907 led to 
scarcity and general, though not severe, distress in 1908. At the census of ’ 
1911 the increase of population was marked in the Khondmals, partly due in 
aE probability to better enumeration, while the Sadr subdivision showed , 
a slight decrease. The scarcity had been more severely felt in this subdivision, 
and the habit of emigration had begun to grow, the emigrants for the first 
time exceeding the immigrants. 

88. The crops in this district were below the average from 1911 to 1915. 
No record of vital statistics was kept before the year 1913, but the general ' 
health was fairly good tiE 1914. In that year the rains ceased eamiy and 
insect pests also damaged the drops. As the stock of food-grains was already 

■■ ' . ■ . . ■ ^ ' . . ' . short owing to the poorness 

I PBscmiM Qp of % harvests of the- 
ism, Bopauaon, rmmos. preceding years, prices rose 

and distress m 1915 was- 

■ '■ general and had to be met 

by the distribution of loans. 
DISTRICT i«2,m -»•« +.8*83 There wus a considerable- 

Sadr srtwBrtiiM io8,M« -«•« ,.. -i*M amouixt of emigration, this 

Angifl year and cholera and small- 

laiwiAHats +o-i» .^i5:s8 ,'p.ox raised the death-'T, ate: 

•" , *" , - v ■ ^ amongst those yshof^ain^ 

' ' ' ' ' ' 'i iv; , V' i - I * ■•■the number .qf- .di^atl^,, being- 

'di'' '' ■>' •' • . Ill -excess. of ^.jjhejiirths.' The*: 
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but the crops of that year and of 1917 were excellent. Local prices fell, with 
the result that stocks had been reduced by heavy exports when the rains failed 
in 1918. That year the winter rice crop was only 28 per cent, of the normal 
and the general outturn of all crops was about 10 per cent. The people’s 
anxiety became almost a panic and they emigrated in hundreds, largely to 
the tea gardens in Assam. Famine was declared in the Sadr subdivision; 
loans and gratuitous relief were given on a generous scale and the whole land 
revenue demand for the year was suspended. By this means and by financing- 
the importation of rice from Cuttack and Sambalpur, the district was steered 
through the crisis until good crops in 1919 made it possible to stop the relief 
operations in October. During the period of scarcity virulent epidemics of 
influenza and cholera occurred and the number of deaths reported in 1919' 
was more than three times the number of births. The influenza epidemic was 
particularly severe in the Khondmals, the population of which was reduced 
by nearly 5 per cent, in three months. The scarcity however was not so much 
felt here as in the Sadr subdivision, the aboriginal population readily finding- 
sustenance in the jungles of which the greater part of the subdi-vision consists. 
Of the ten years that have elapsed since the census of 1911 two were good 
from the agriculturist’s point of view, one was bad and the rest were 
indifferent. The circumstances therefore were unfavourable to any growth 
of population and the vital statistics of the eight years for which they are 
available showed a net decrease of 5,000 from natural causes. 

89. The census showed a decrease of 16,877 or 846 per cent. The- 
population of the Elhondmals was stationary. There is practically no 
emigration or immigration in this isolated tract and the very slight increase 
that there has been (-f 0-06 per cent.) represents the balance of natttral increase- 
left after the visitations of influenza and cholera. In the Sadr subdivision 
the decrease amounts to 13'51 per cent. This subdivision differs from the- 
Khondmals in thah the people now emigrate freely in bad years. It is 
interesting to note that in 1891 the number of immigrants was rather more- 
. than four times the number of emigrants. By 1901 the volume of emigration- 
had nearly trebled and the proportion of immigrants was rather less. £i 1911 
the number of immigrants had decreased but the number of emigrants had 

increased more than three- 
fold and exceeded the number 
of immigrants. T h e* 
marginal statement shows 
that emigration from Angul' 
is still increasing, while- 
immigration is still on the- 
whole decreasing. At 
present there is little to- 
attract immigrants into- 
Angul. Though the pressure on the soil is light, large areas of the district 
consist of MU and jungle and lack of facilities for irrigation and the- 
prevalence of malaria militates a,gainst any rapid extension of cultivation in 
those tracts in which extension is stiU possible. Moreover, the law forbids 
the acquisition of land by foreigners. Immigrants at present cpme from the- 
neighbouring states when things are bad, and there are a few sojourners, who- 
come on business or to hold posts under Government for a few years. It 
seems probable, however, that with the development of the Talcher coal-field 
and the extension of the railway, the awakening of Angul is not far off, and' 
it is quite possible that there may be a marked growth of population in parts; 
of the Sadr subdivision by 1931. 

90. The first reliable (^nsus taken in Sambalpur was that of 1891, when- 
the increase recorded was 11-7 per cent. The increase in the next decade- 

amounted to 3-3 per cent, only, but it is remarkable- 
SiVBAiTOB. there should have been any increase at all, 

for in the famine of 1900, the year before the census, no less than 108 per mille- 
of the population had perished, the area that suffered most being the south-west 
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of the district and specially the Borasambar zamindari. After tnis 
scourge the district had a period of rest and development : new villages 
sprang up and except for two years of capricious rainfall the crops were 
good throughout the next decade.” The birth-rate was high and the death-rate 
was low; the excess of births over deaths amounted to 104,000, and in spite 
of adverse migration the census of 1911 showed an increase of 105,201 or 
16-46 per cent. The increase occurred throughout the district and was most 
marked in the parts which had been most affected by the famine, the thanas 
in the south-west showing increases that varied from 27 to 70 per cent. 

91. During the first seven years of the ten that have elapsed since that 
census, the crops were generally” good, no unusual epidemics occurred and the 
birth-rate was well in excess of the death-rate. The former reached its 
highest point (46’7 per mille) in 1914 and the lowest death-rate (22-03 per mille) 
was recorded in 1911. In 1918 there was a sharp outbreak of cholera fron? 
which the district had had rest for some years, and the influenza epidemic 

raised the deaths from fever 
to about three times the 
normal figure. The death- 
rate reached its highest 
point, 56-6 per mille, in this 
year and the number of 
reported deaths exceeded the 
number of reported births : 
all parts of the district 
suffered. In the following 
year there was another 
equally severe outbreak 
of cholera, but’ the worst 
of the influenza was over 
and the death-rate sank 
to 404 per mille. In the 
same year the birth-rate 
reached its lowest point 
(26-7 per_ mille) but it 
recovered itself to 37-4 per 
mille in the last year of the 
decade. The net excess of 
births over deaths for the 
whole decade was 62,000. 
Sambalpur suffered from the general failure of the rains in 1918 and the 
labouring classes and the smaller cultivators felt the pinch, as is shown by 
the fact that emigration to the tea gardens increased. In 1920 there was 
a severe flood whidi affected sixty villages, but caused practically no loss of 
human life. 

92 The census showed a substantial increase of 6-08 per mille over the 
population enumerated in this district in 1911. The greater part of this 
occurred in the Bargarh subdivision where the rate of increase was 9 -86 per 
cent, as compared -with 0 -56 per cent, only in Sadr. The reason for this 
difference is to be sought not in the fact that the epidemics of the last decade 
aifected the two subdivisions in different degrees, but in the fact that there 
is more room for extension of cultivation in Bargarh. In Sadr most of the 
available land was taken up years ago, and what waste land still remains 
outside, the reserve forests is either kept for grazing purposes or is too rochy 
to cultivate. In Bargarh on the other hand there was still plenty of land 
waiting to be reclaimed and the extension of cultivation in the last ten years 
has been marked and general. -The population of all the thirteen thanas in 
Bargarh hi^ increased, in seven cases by over 10 per cent. The heaviest 
increase is a^ain in Paikmal (■f25-63 per cent.), as it was in 1911 aud lowest 
%^in in Atlabira (+0-44 per cent,): : In the Sadr subdivision all thanas 
shovTed an iner.^^. in' 1911 : oh the present occasion four Of them,, Mundher, 
lihama, Rampelh and Mura, show a loss, which is in no case serious. . The 
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reduced rate of increase as compared Tvith the last decade is undoubtedly due 
to the influenza and cholera epidemics. Moreover such increase as there 

is is due to variations in 
migx’ation : it u-ill be seen 

SAMB.\hPCB. I I from the statement in the 

Males. Females. Males. ' Females, margin that the great falling 

, ofi in the number of emi- 

Actual population SS7.S95 «X.o71 865.552; 573.641 g^UtS of both 86X08 mOrC 

- than accounts for the in- 

I crease in the actual popula- 

Katural population ; 412.164 425,586 483.D60 | 440.359 Whlle the 

actual population has 
increased, the natural population has decreased. Sambalpur therefore was 
more deeply affected by the epidemics than appears at first sight. The fact 
that 50 per cent, of the cultivable area of the district awaits cultivation 
suggests that the limit of population has not by any means been reached. 

93. The earlier censuses in the Orissa Feudatory States were not reliable, 
but there is no reason to doubt that since 1872 there has been a great and 
^ _ _ steady increase in the population which has only 

received a check in the last decade. In three out 
of the five decades for which figures are available the recorded increase has 
exceeded 500,000. Between 1891 and 1901, when emigration increased and 
immigration fell off, it fell to 274,686 or 9'48 per cent., all states sharing in 
the increase except Baud where disease, general unhealthiness and emigration 
on a large scale amongst the Khonds during the scarcity of 1900 produced 
a slight decline of 1 ’4 per cent. Otherwise the increase was well distributed 
amongst all the states, the largest gainer being Eairakhol (+32-29 per cent.), 
while" Gangpur and Hindol each recorded an increase of over 20 per cent. 
In the following decade the rate of increase accelerated again to 19 64 per cent. , 
and was general except in Dhenkanal ( — 1-27 per cent.) and the small state 
of Eanpur ( — 0-26 per cent.). The increase in Bonai was actually 52-33 per 
cent., in Patna 47-15 per cent, and in Athmallik 31 -93. The greater part of 
this was undoubtedly due to the natural growth of a prolific population in 
a country where there is stiU ample room for expansion. Immigration also 
contributed; the construction of the main line of the Bengal-Nagpur Eailway 
across the north of the 

phicestaos of I statM and of the east coast 
, popuiaaon, viautioK. sectiou to the south brought 

™ them into more direct contact 

with the outside world and 

facilitated and encouraged 
total 3,8w.i72 + 0 - 2 S +19-64 immigration. It also made 

::: :r. ~ t®:® an outlet for the produce of 

Ma^bhanj 754.3U + 8;^ +19-47 the states; the prices obtain- 

Keonjhar 879,496 + 4-06 +27-63 able Tor this pioduce rose 

Pal Loiiara - 28,789 ~ 7-86 +34*89 wMle Tents coiitinued low, 

Athmallik - 59,749 + 11*18 +81*93 witji the Tesult that the 

Narsinghpur”* !!! I- + o-U econoniic inducement to 

Baramba 88,630 - 6-78 + 8*28 immigration was strong 

::: «:it l”-® tf-w and, as the census showed, 

::: ::: -m-“ t V-^ effective. Two other branch 

Daspaiia 84 , 509 ' - 39-61 + 9-74 wcre constiuctfid iu 

lamV" r.: K ill® Maynrbhanj, the largest of 

::: r r S ii-® IS-® “ this decade 

Fatna 494.456 +20-97 +47-1. f ® thrOUgh- 

Kalahandi 415,827 - 0*75 +19*62 OUt thlS State aild HI 

Gangpur 809,271 + 1*79 +27*18 rr l.* -l j- ^ 

Bonai 68.178 +16*98 + 62^88 Keonjiiar which adjoins it 

was general. In the western 
stati^ which were recovering- 
from the famine of 1900 the increase was rapid and also in the states oi 
Gangpur and Bonai to the north-west which were specially affected by the 
, coming of the railway; the phenomenal increase of 52-33 per cent, in Bonai 
must however be partly ascribed Ijo the fact that the census was taken in a more- 
.efficient manner than in 1901. 
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94. The story of the last decade as revealed at the census of 1921 is one 

of a greatly reduced rate of increase. For all the twenty-four Orissa States 
or a greatly reaucea increase was 10,609 only or 0-28 per cent., 

Nobts EASTjaK Stajss. sixteen states showing an actual 

decrease. In the north eastern group of states whi(J consist of the 
two large states of Mayurbhpj and Keonjhar and the small one of 
Nileiri, the two larger have gained while Nilgiri has lost,'. quarter of 

Mavurbhani State consists of hills which it is impossible to cultivate 
and which are practically uninhabitef In the remaining area there 
is still ample room for growth of the agricultural population, while the hills 
contain great mineral wealth which must also attract population in due 
course. During three consecutive vears 1913, 1914 and 1915 Mayurbhani 
suffered from poor crops and it suffered again from the _ bad rains of 
1918. Five of the fen years were unhealthy, 1918 being the worst 
when 17,000 persons died of influenza alone. Prices have risen, the 
price of Common rice having doubled-, aud with them wages have risen also. 
The light railway in the south which connects Baripada, tjie capital of the 
state, with Rupsa on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway has been extended; in the 
north the state has a railway connexion with the iron names at Gurumahasini. 
'Although therefore the increase of population since 1911 (+3 -44 per cent.) 
has not been so great as might have been expected this has been due to 
transitory causes; conditions all point to a further great development of 
population in the future. The same may be said of Keonjhar (+4-06 per 
■cent.). Each of the three subdivisions of this state shows an increase, the 
increase being greatest in Champua in the north where population has been 
attracted by mining and timber-trading concerns and by the construction of 
the Amda-Jamda branch of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway across the border in 
Binghbhum. In this subdivision the growth of population is shared equally, 
between the sexes : elsewhere the increase is an increase of the female sex which 
suggests that the men have been emigrating in large numbers since the troubles 
•of 1918-19. Prices have risen but the readiness with which the people have 
been paying the assessment which was revised and increased in 1915-16 shows 
-that the agricultural population is prosperous. As in Mayurbhanj there is 
still ample room for expansion of cultivation and like Mayurbhanj the state 
possesses great mineral wealth and is likely soon to have a railway. (The 
■decrease in Nilgiri (—5-08 per cent.) is ascribed entirely to malaria and to 
the influenza epidemic, which continued till 1921 and affected practically 
■every village. 


95. In the north western group of states are included Gangpur and Bonai 
which used formerly to be included in the Chota Nagpur Division. Gangpur 

nob*h WBstmr auMs. ^ sUght increase (+l-79..per cent.). The 

public health was good till 1918 when the mfluenza 
broke out, to he followed in 1919 by cholera and small-pox, and the crops were 
•gaaerally good except in 1918. There is a considerable emigration from this 
rstate to Ihe tea gardens of Assam. The slight increase of population that 
has ocmrred is owing to the development .of dolomite and limestone quarries 
in Rajganjpur and Raghunathpnli while in the cultivated areas there has 
bten a general though slight decrease, in spite of the fact that there is' ample 
rocan for expansion of cultivation and that such extension is reported to be 
«till going on. The smaller population of Bonai has increased more rapidly 
( -f ie -93 per centi). Here there was no failure of rains worthy of notice. 
Cholera in 1915 and ^uenza in 1918 and 1919 caused many deaths but the 
mhahitents belong almost entirely to prolific aboriginal tribes and there is 
a considerable iimux of cultiyatbys from, the cUstrictss of the Chota Nagptir 
'Division lami for tice cultivatioii. The number of persons to the 

;^quare mfloln ^ state is still only 53. 


ii- Rairakhol, SonpuTj Patna and Kalahandi 
WPch Were tra^eil^d fi^ the Central Provinces in 1905 . fotni the western 
" stat®. Patnsk nn tMa qdeasion shows 

V ; . ' V w greater increase th^ any state, the 

^^crease boj^ 85,7^'qr pbf Ofmt, te trnfi, Ites than 
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half the rate of the last decade, but Patna was then recovering from the famine 
of 1900. The increase is partly the result of natural growth, the net excess 
of reported births over reported deaths in the decade being 67,000. It is also 
partly the result of immigration, the conditions in Patna in the last three 
years of the decade having been relatively better than those in the neighbour- 
ing country. The greatest increase occurred in Sindhekela thana which is 
am open and accessible tract : the greatest decrease occurred in Patna Garh. 
The only other state in this group to show any increase was Sonpur 
(+5T2 per cent.), which was fortunate to escape with a normal rainfall 
in 1918. It did hot however escape the influenza in that year, and cholera 
in 1912 and small-pox in 1916 also played havoc. Kalahandi, which after 
Mayurbhanj is the largest of the states in area and the third in point of 
population, showed a very slight decrease of 0-75 per cent. There was local 
scarcity here in 1919 and 1920, but there was no general or serious failure 
of crops. In 1918 influenza broke out and it broke out again in the hill tracts 
in 1919 when it synchronized with an epidemic of cholera, and raised the 
number of deaths to over 80 per mille of the population recorded in 1911. 
Kalahandi is a remote place, the capital being IIO miles from the nearest 
railway station. Members of the cultivating classes of the neighbouring 
districts in Madras and the Central Provinces occasionally cross the boundary 
and take up land here but migration is not and under present conditions is 
not likely to be on a large scale. There are still vast areas waiting to be 
brought imder the plough and if the proposed railway line is constructed 
through the state facilitating immigration and the marketting of the crops 
which the state produces there must be a responding increase in the population. 
In Bamra famine occurred in 1918 and influenza occurred every year from 
then till the end of the decade. The population is scanty and there is much 
room for extension of cultivation ; nevertheless emigration is freely resorted 
to, the Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur in particular attracting 
a considerable number of temporary emigrants every winter. In Eairakhm 
the incidence of population to the square mile is even lighter, only 37, 
this state being the most scantily populalm at all. Here the only calamity of 
the decade was the influenza epidemic of 1918, the population managing to 
tide over the scarcity that occurred at the same time by the consumption of 
their accumtilated stocks. There is little migration but some of the lower 
classes find their way to Assam. Both the states showed a slight decrease, 
Bamra one of 2'39 and Eairakhol one of 1’59 per cent. 

97. Athmallik, Baud, Talcher and Pal Lahara form the central group 
of states. Of these AtWallik is very sparsely populated and attracts 

immigrants on a considerable scale, with the 
botbai. XA3IBS. result that its rate of increase is always high ; on 

this occasion it was 11 T3 per cent. The state suffered from small-pox in 
1915, influenza in 1918, when the deaths were twice as numerous as the births, 
and influenza again and cholera in 1919. In 1918 the state hovered on the 
brink of famine and rice, which had been selling at 21 seers to the rupee in 
1917, rose to‘8 seers. The rahi crops of this. state are famous and are largely 
exported down the Mahanadi which is the main artery of eommunioation. 
The cultivated area has been slightly extended since 1911, but the population 
is only 82 to the square mile and there is still ample room for more. Baud is 
another sparsely populated state so that the increase of 9 -67 per cent. , which 
is only a third of the rate of the last decade, is slow. Malaria is always 
prevalent here and svphilis, and this decade was specially unhealthy owing 
to outbreaks of smalf-pox, influenza and cholera; such increase as tnere has 
been is therefore ascribed chiefly to immigration. Hpe, as in Pal Lahara 
there are vast areas of forest and the present population is no indication of 
the population which the natural resources of the state could bear : in Pal 
Lahara there was nevertheless a decrease during tiie decade of 7 -.36 per cent-, 
owing to influenza and cholera in 1918 and 1919 and to emigration to Assam. 
In Talcher the decrease was on a much more serious scale, the loss amounting 
to nearly a quarter of the population (— 22-94 per cent.). This istate suffered 
from a series of short crops and epidemics. From .1912 to 1918 the rainfall 
was deficient and in 1915, 1916, 1918, and 1919 cholera, small-pox; chidken- 
pox and influeaiza - caused many deaths : in five years of- the decade deaths 
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■were more miDierous tliaii births in the records maintained by the state, and 
in 1919 they -were more than twice as numerous. Crops were also generally 
poor and tlie average price of rice was higher than in most of the states, the 
averasre for the decade being only nine seers. This indicates that the state 
is in ^oser touch with the general Indian market than some of its neighbours 
Rnd it is probable that the relative facility of communication led to 
a considerable amount of emigration. The development of the Talcher coal- 
field and the consequent construction of a railway is likely to produce a marked 
effect upon the population ten years hence. 

98. The last group of Orissa States consists of the ten states that lie in 
the south-east and are in fairly close touch with Cuttack and Puri, 
„ „ „ mz., Dhenkanal, Nayagarh, Athgarh, Hindol, 

ouiH ASTBBN AiBs. Narsiughpur, Baramba, Tigiria, Khandpara, 

Eanpur and Daspalla. All of these are small except the two first mentioned, 
and every one of them shows a more or less marked decrease of population, 
the largest loss relative to its population having occurred in Daspalla whidi 
lost 22,544 persons or no less than 39-51 per cent, on the number of persons 
•enumerated there in 1911. It is reported that in the earlier years of the 
■decade there was every sign of the population having increased; new land 
was brought into cultivation, new villages were founded and the value of 
land rose. In 1914 and 1915 the rainfall was deficient; in the next two years 
■it was in excess; in 1918 it was again deficient and in 1920 it was far 
-the normal although the year was marked by two floods on the Mahanadi at 
.short intervals which produced a disastrous effect on the crops and on the 
•public health. Cholera was raging in the state in 1919 and influenza in 1919 
•and 1920. The result was that the people had recourse to emigration, about 
'8,000 persons emigrating to Assam during the decade. A number of people 
•^Iso left the state as the result of the disturbances which occurred in 1914. 
The large state of Dhenkanal lost 36,484 or 13'5 per cent, of its population. 
'The resmts of a three-anna crop and the influenza epidemic in 1918-19 led to 
‘emigration- on a large scale : Cuttack is readily accessible from this state and 
•emi^ation is easy. Nayagarh too lost through emigration, unskilled labourers 
hei^ attracted by the much highmr rate of wages obtainable elsewhere. The 
.population also declined from natural caufses; the number of recorded deaths 
.was greater flian the number of births for the last six years and the net excess 
■of deaths for the whole ten years was over 9,000. The census showed! a loss 
here of 28,451 or 18-81 per cent. The loss in the other states in this group 
-varied from 6-76 per cent, in Baramba to 22-52 per cent, in Hindoli, where 
^maU-pox and influenza depopulated whole -villages. All these states suffered 
-from the scarcity and epidemics of the last years of the decade, which caused 
loss of population both directly and also indirectly by encouraging emigration 
ifo Assam, Burma and elsewhere. 

99. The marginal statement shows that immigrants are attracted into 
the states by the large areas stiU awaiting development and the comparatively 

easy terms on which land 
can be obtained. Although 
there has been a general 
falling off in migration, the 
immigrants are still greatly 
in excess of the emigrants. 
It win be noticed that the 
females are in excess in both 
streams, so that evidently 
. ; ' a great part of the 

•femigration ; is connected with marriages across the border. Great 
development, industrial: and agricnltiral, seem to be ahead of the stB,tes, 
tWohinfist dPPdro-htly lead to a gre^i increase of! pop-r^ indue course.!: 

; ; JOO; Of the. -t^ and Kharsa-wah, the 

tfd^er sho^a-ah.ihqn^se.of 5,398 or 4*92 per cent, and the latter a decrease 

or 3-98 per cent. Saraikela is close to 
. i ■ ; the : Tata Iroii dnd Steel Work^ at Tftnishedpur 
j^Ede^ tO the Jnetria coal-field from Siiii junctioli yiry/easy;, 


OBlSSi IBDSATO&T SriTiS. 

1921. 

19U, I 

Males 

Females. 

• Hates, 

Females, 

Aekud p<qmlation ... 


i,986,2W 

1,882,589 

1,913,975 



189,809 

i^.ao 

157,280 

ISmignuitB 

44,077 

02,052 

28,374. 

48,923 

STatoral popvda^on ... 

1,801,232 

1.808,873 

1,780.452 

1,806,083 
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Ckota Nagpur States. 

Population, 

1&2L 

Perltntage 

TABIATION. 

OF 


1011—1921. 

1901 

—1911. 


CHOTA NAGPUR STATES 
TOTAL. 

Saraikela 

Kharsawaa 

152,497 

115,192 

37,305 

1 

-f-2*59 

4. 4-92 
- 3*95 : 

-f 5*36 

+ 5*03 
■f 6 *33 


good wages are obtainable at these places that the population emigrates- 

temporarily in large numbers 
every year and the level of 
wages* in the state is very 
high. The state suffered - 
from the general epidemics 
and prices rose, but it is 
clear that the population 
were not reduced to the- 
same straits as in other less 
favourably situated tracts. 
The slight decrease in Kharsawan calls for no remarks. The population 

of this little state also 
emigrates freely to Jamshed- 
23ur in the hot weather in 
search of the high wages tu 
be obtained there. In the 
Chota Nagpur States also 
the immigrants exceed the- 
emigrants, but the figures^. 
call for no special remark. 

101. In the Chota Nagpur Plateau there has been an increase in four 
districts and a decrease in four while both groups of states show unimportant 
Chota Nagphh flatgah : inci easeci In Hasaribagh the population has ' 

decreased except in the industrial areas at- 
SoMMABT. Kodarma and in the Giridih subdivision, the 

decrease having occurred in those areas where the influenza and scarcity were 

most felt. The 


1 

Chota Nagpuh States. 

1921. 

Males, 

Females. 

Actual populatiou 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Natural population 

74,304 

3.453 

1,229 

72,080 

78,193 

5,757 

1,220 

73,656 


loss in the- 
whole district 
s-iQouiits only 
to 11,663 or- 
0'91 per cent, 
and migration 
“ore than 
accounts for 
fhe loss op 
“ales. Ir 
0 o m p a rison 
Ranchi 
the cultivators 
are poor ancT 
iandlord-r S d- 
den in the- 

north-west of 
the district and 

they have- 
GQcour- 
agement to- 
reclaim fresh, 
land or - to 
eflect improve- 
ments in tho 
land they al- 
^dy hold. 
Though rents-. 
are higher the- 
people have 
not leanit to- 
emigrate a g; 
they h. a V ej;- 

learnt in Ranchi ; and they do not often get beyond the coal-field. There is: 
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room for extension and improvement of cultivation and with the security, 
given by the settlement which has been effected within the last ten, years it is 
to be hoped that these results will follow. As they occur and as the importpt 
coal-fields of Karanpura and Bokharo Ramgarh are developed the population 
is bound to increase. The same remarks apply to Palamau. At the present 
census there has been an increase in the north of the district where the popula- 
tion is more dense and a decrease in the south where it is very thinly distributed., 
The decrease in the south is due to the influenza epidemic which was specially 
bad in this district and possibly also to migration within the district. The 
increase in the north is more difficult to explain. The great development of 
Garhwa as a centre of trade has caused the development in that neighbourhood, 
and Husainabad and Chhatarpur are on the railway, the former being the 
scene of the construction of a large cement works. It seems probable that 
access to the railway has supported these thanas through Ae bad years. If in 
spite of the difficulties of the last decade the population has managed to 
increase by 6'64 per cent., it is probable that it will increase much more in 
future as agricultural conditions and communications improve and the coal- 
fields of the district are developed In Ranchi where the tenantry are in a much, 
stronger position and more independent than in either of these two districts, 
there has been a loss of population of 3-79 per cent, which is however almost 
entirely accoimted for by the phenomenal emigration. The Ranchi-born ■who 
were enumerated outside the district number over 25 per cent., of the population 
enumerated in the district. There was a large increase of population 
amounting to 8-80 per cent, in the south of the district in the Simdega 
subdivision : elsewhere the loss in thei actual population was general and 
most marked in Khunti, where the influenza was bad. There does not seem 
here to be the immediate likelihood of the industrial awakening that is 
occurring in the surrounding districts, but it is the heart of Ohota Nagpur 
and it is difficult to suppose that it will remain unaffected by what is going 
on all round it. In Manbhum the population has been stationary thanks to 
the coal-field, and would have increased but for the fact that the mines were 
working short handed at the time of the census. A large part of the Dhanbad 
subdmsion is a net work of railway sidings and smoking chimneys, but the 
supplies of coal are not inexhaustible. It seems probable that the chief 
developments in this area in the near future will be an increase of deep 
workings and_ of labour-saving de-vices and, if jso, it is improbable that the 
population will continue to increase as rapidly as in the past. Epidemics 
and emigration have caused a decrease in the population of the Sadr 
subdivision by 5-90 per cent, most marked in Baghmundi and Jhalda where 
it is probable that emigration was .specially active owing to slumps in the 
local industries. Singhbhum in spite of prolonged scarcity shows a higher 
inca*ease than any other district in the province, due entirely to industrial 
developments which have _ not only attracted immigrants Wt arrested 
emigration. The increase in the next ten years promises to be phenomenal 
as the immense natural wealth of this district is exploited. In the Santal 
Pargahas there has been a loss amounting to 4 -47 per cent, for which migration 
does not account. Pakaur and J amtara where the scarcity was least felt show 
inconsiderable decreases but in all the other subdivisions there have been 
losses that! vary from 4-89 in Dumka to 7T1 per cent, in Rajmahal. The 
Bamih has escaped more lightly than the rest of the district. In Angul the 
Ehondmals subdivision has a little more than held it!s ground, but there has 
been a severe loss of 13*51 per cent, in the Sadr subdivision where famine 
was declared in 1919 and resulted in a wholesale exodus of the population. 
Sambalpur on the other hand shows an increase; here the population of the 
Sadr subdivision is much whnt it was ten years ago, but there has been a big 
increase in the Bargarh subdivision owing to the “fact that there are 
considerable areas of land still available for reclamation.. On closer inspection 
it is found tha-t toe increase of population is entirely accounted for by decreased 
eifiigration^.toe natu^ population having decreased by over 4 per cent. In the 
■stot^ the varia'ta.dns of population are striking as they vaiy between 
in^O^ of 20 per cent, in Patna and a loss of no leas than 39*51 per 
Daspalla. ' N^iEte of them have increased in population and seventeen 
haye lps^ but thd inOT^e^ to the. nine slightly exceed the total losses so that’ 
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both groups of states show a slight increase. In the Orissa States there is 
still room for a vastly increased agricultural population. Many of the states 
also contain mineral wealth, which again must eventually mean increase oi 
population. In North and South Bihar and Orissa population generally 
speaking seems to have reached its maximum, but in the Chota Nagpur 
Plateau there is every sign of the population eventually increasing to well 
above its present level. I'he area is inhabited largely by aboriginal races of 
a great fertility which is likely to be encouraged" rather than repressed by 
economic conditions. 


HOUSES. 

102. Before the chapter is closed a few words may be added with regard 
to the number of houses in the province. The “ house " is defined for census 

Houses purposes as consisting of “ the buildings, one or 

ousEs. many, inhabited by one family, that is by 

a number of persons living and eating together in one mess with their resident 
dependants, such as mother, widowed sisters, younger brothers, etc., and their 
servants who reside in the house. In other words the unit is the commensal 
family and not the homestead or enclosure ”. The principle that the house 
is the commensal family was first introduced in 1891 and is now generally 
understood : it is comihonly explained to the staff by saying that there ai’e 
as many houses as there are cJiulhas. The commensal family is also the 
general basis of the chaukidari assessment and this led to some difficulties 
because certainly in one district people attempted to disguise the full number 
of units in order to avoid an increased assessment of the tax. Such cases were 
usually detected and it is impi’obable that this error caused any inaccuracy 
in the "figures. In some parts of Bihar especially in Shahabad one family not 
infrequently has houses situated in different parts of the same village, in all 
of which persons are likely to be found sleeping at night time ; in such cases 
the rule was that, if the various houses were situated iu a single compound, 
they should be treated as one unit, but that every house that was not in the 
same compound should be treated as a separate unit. The rule was not 
strictly applied amongst the Paharias of the Santal Parganas either, for they 
have a custom whereby sons when they marry go to live in a separate house 
but continue to take their meals with their parents. In these cases the sons’ 
houses also were treated as separate units. There are also various kinds of 
buildings of which the most important are hospitals, coolie lines, police lines, 
and so forth in which people live but in which there is no family life ; in such 
eases every " house, apartment or ward was treated as a separate unit. 

103. The number of houses so defined was 7.490,95.5 or an increase of 
48,751 over 1911 of which over 40,000 were added in the Orissa Feudatory 
States. Though there have been fluctuations in individual districts the figures 
show that at all events in British districts the definition was understood and 
applied in the same way as in 1911. The average number of persons per 
house in the province is now 5-0 or a shade less than iu 1911. TWs average 
has been gradually falling from the first in every Natural Division which is 
accounted for in part on the present occasion by the decrease of population. 
More important however is the increase in the number of houses, a fact which 
lends some support to the view that the family now-a-days does not remain 
joint to the extent to which it did so formerly. This statement is often made, 
but unfortunately there are no statistics available on the subject. Families 
often effect partitions of their property without going near the courts.. 
Again, settlement statistics of the number of holdings in a district are 

. compiled from the point of view of the landlord and not of the tenant; 
if a tenant pays rent for his holding to two different landlords he is shown as 
in possession of two separate holdings : an increase in the number of recorded 
holdings does not therefore necessarily show an increase in the number of 
separate families. Moreover it is quite possible and usual for a family of 
. cultivators which has separated for practical purposes to remain as a single 
unit in the landlord’s books. Still less does the number of applications for 
- opening separate land revenue accounts bear any relation to the number of 
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joint families wMcli are in process of disruption. One can only proceed 
therefore on the basis of general impressions which are apt to be extremely 
unreliable. The truth would appear to be that there are two main groups 
into which such cases of disruption fall. In villages when the father of the 
family dies there are two contrary influences at work : on the one hand there 
is the fact that for the purposes of cultivation it is probably economical for 
the family to remain joint; the available labour if combined and organized 
will produce better results than if it is split up into a number of independent 
units. On the other hand it is not easy for a number of brothers and even' 
less so for a number of sisters-in-law to live at peace with one another in the 
same household; quarrels for instance with regard to the distribution of 
jewellery may wreck the harmony of the best! regulated establishments. It is 
probably true to say therefore that economic considerations tend to hold the 
family together in the case of cultivators while domestic considerations tend 
to cause it to fly apart and a 'priori there is no reason to suppose that the 
circumstances of these eases have shown any appreciable change in the last 
ten years or that disruption comes earlier than it used to. iAllusions which 
are made to the tendency of joint families to break up appear to refer rather 
to a different class of case, in which younger sons of the upper classes go out 
into the world in increasing numbers to earn their livings and remit their 
savings to their homes where they leave their wives in charge of their fathers 
or elder brothers. In these cases the domestic motives Ivhich tend to 
disruption are as strong as in the former class of cases while the economic 
motives which tend to combination do not exist or are at least! less strong. 
Moreover the younger son who earns his living entirely by his own efforts is 
likely to become more independent in outlook and more ready to set up an 
establishment of his own than one who lives at home. It is easy therefore to 
understand how the joint family may be tending to break up more rapidly 
amongst the professional classes. These classes are less numerous than the 
agricultural classes but they are better educated and more articulate. It is 
therefore easy to understand also that the process of disruption may be 
proceeding less rapidly than is sometimes supposed.^ ' 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER I. 


NOTE ON THE. VITAL' STATISTICS EXPEEIAIENT IN MUZAEEAEPUB 

DISTRICT. 


In their letter No. 1161 — 1169. dated June 23rd, 1914, the GoYernment 
•of Tuflia. in the Education Department addressed all local Governments on 
the subject of obtaining reliable vital statistics for a small but typical area, 
and in pursuance of this suggestion the local Government made arrangements 
for a continuous record to be maintained for five years in a typical area in 
the Muzaffarpur thana of Muzaffarpur district containing a population of 
about 30,000 persons. The objects of the experiment were — 

(.Z) to enable an accurate check to be maintained over the work of the 
reporting agency, i.e . . the village chaukidars and the police; 

{2) to enable various correlations to be made {e.g., sex of child with age 
of mother and fecundity of women at different ages), which would otherwise 
■jte impossible; and 

(5) to provide a complete life history of the population under observation. 
The operations began with a census in March — April 1915, and the schedules 
then prepared were continuously maintained and checked by an annual census 
until 1920 when a final census (which began on April 21st) was taken and the 
operations brought to a class. The form of schedule in which the censuses 
vrore taken and the record was maintained contained the following columns : — 

1. Number of house. 

2. Serial number of person. 

3. Name. 

4. Status in family. 

5. Religion. 

6. Caste. 

7. Sex. 


8. Age. 

9. Married, single, or widowed. 

10. Subsequent births (with date). 

11. Deaths— Date of. 

12. Deaths — Cause of. 

13. Permanent departures — ^Datle of. 

14. Permanent departures — Reason for. 

15. New arrivals — ^Date of. 

16. New arrivals — ^Reason for. 


17. Remarks. 

2. The work was originally placed in charge of three sub-assistant 
surgeons under the control of ‘the Civil Surgeon of the district, and 
the intention was that they should constantly tour round them chafes 
recording vital occurrences and incidentally affording medical relief. 
after the experiment had been in progress for two years it was found tot these 
three officers were working unsatisfactorily; they were not moving about their 
•charges, they were not maintaining the record accurately and m fact they 
were found not to be entering in the schedules even such vital o^urrenc^ as 
they themselves reported to the Civil Surgeon. _ They were toref ore replaced 
by three temporary sub-inspectors of vaccination and the Deputy Sanim:^ 
•Commissioner of the North Bihar circle was directed to make monthly 
inspections. At the same time the medical relief was dropped. Alter being 
reorganized in this manner, the work was reported to be proceeding more 
•satisfactorily so f af as the actual record of vital statistic was concerned but 
to new staff were less qualified' than the old to diagnoze the cause of death and 
they suffered under equal disabiUties in ascertaining to age of to population : 
«ipart from the fact that to people did not for to m^t part know their .o\ra 
^es or those of the members of their families, toy also generally refused to 
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allow the staff to see their women-folk in order to judge their ages. At first, 
an attempt Wcis made to record the ages of the population afresh at each annual* 
census, but this led to much confusion. It also threw an interesting sidelight 
on the reliability of the individual entries in the age column of the census 
schedules, for cases were frequent in which persons were recorded as being 
years younger than they had been recorded the year before., In order to 
prevent further confusion it was eventually decided to adhere throughout to 
tbe ages recorded by the sub-assistant surgeons at the original census of 1915. 

3. The procedure followed at the sixth and final census in 1920 was as 
follows. The three sub-inspectors of vaccination were appointed supervisors 
and six outsiders were appointed as enumerators. This staff was provided 
with a new set of forms and a complete census was taken de novo. The results 
were then compared in detail with the record continuously maintained and 
enquiries were made regarding discrepancies under the directions of the 
Deputy Magistrate who had been selected as district census ojBficer. 

4. After all the schedules had been checked in this way they were sent 
to Patna where W statements were compiled as follows* : — 

(I) Population according to sex and religion at each age last birthday 
enumerated at the beginning of the quinquennium and at the end* 
of each year of the quinquennium. 

(II) Deaths according to .sex and religion at each age last birthday 
in each year of the quinquennium. 

(III) Deaths by months according to sex and religion in each year of 
the quinquennium. 

(IV) Births according to sex and religion with the age of the mother 

in each year of the quinquennium. 

(V) Births by months according to sex and rel&gion in each year of 
the quinquennium. 

5. As to the accuracy of the figures the Deputy Sanitary Commissioner 
writes : “ It- must be admitted that the scheme as worked out by the Census 
Commissioner was not and could not be carried into effect minutely and fully. 
The vital statistics had no doubt a more accurate check over the work of the 
reporting agency (the chaukidar) and would provide a good record of the life' 
history of the population under observation, but', considering the discrepancies 
in the age? of the persoim entered in the schedules, I doubt whether it would 
enable various combinations to be made, e.g., the correlation of the sex of the 
child with the age of the mother and the fecundity of women at different ages,” 
There can be no doubt that the Deputy Sanitary Commissioner’s conclusion 
regarding the unreliability of the record of age is correct and that it is really 
impossible at present to obtain an accurate statement of the age distribution 
of a typical rural population in this province. 

e. As to how far the figures in the statements give an accurate life his&ry 
of the population in other respects some independent evidence is available. 

(a) The population of the tract under observation as compiled from the 
schedules year by year was as follows 

Males. Pemalea. 

1935 ... ... ... . ... . 16,228 19,194 

1916 ... ... ... . ... 16, 116 18,388 

1917 .., ... ; ... 16,994 18,131 

1918 ... ... 15,900 17,843 

”1919 ... ... ... 16,686 ' 17,526 

' 1920 . ..... — . — 15*^64 17,366 

The figpes , show fth unbroken deei^^ hi the population of both isexe?,. 
4raottnting Htha wtmse of tfie five yeais td a total bf 764 in the case of males 
l 0 ^^-; l;828Tin .^ females^ o? an^^^ of 153 and 366s- 

^ ’sentc '^ the 
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respectively. x\ccording to this rate of decrease the population in 1921, ■u'hen 
the general census of the population was taken, should have been .somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of 15,000 males and 17,000 females but the figures 
actually recorded at the general census for this area were 13.S11 males and 
15,896 females. This sudden drop can hardly be ascribed wholly to 
inaccurate work on the part of the special staff, for the inaccurate recording 
of births counteracts the inaccurate recording of deaths. Xor is it likely that 
it is due entirely to omissions at the general census of 1921. though it 
must be admitted that such error.? would tend to pi’oduce this result. A'inore 
probable explanation is as follows. The area is one in which the ra.hi crop, 
which is reaped in the months of March. April and May, is of special 
importance. The general census of 1921 was taken on the night of March ISth 
whereas the special censuses of the fir'e preceding years had generally been 
taken towards the end of April. The labourer.s from this part of Bihar who 
emigrate in search of work in the cold weather usually return to haiwest the 
rahi crop and they would be found at their homes in larger numbers at the end 
of April than in March. This fact might well explain a considerable decrease 
in the population in March 1921. ^Moreover, the year 1920-21 was a year of 
severe scarcity in Muzaffarpur, where the failure of the hntlnya rain had 
severely affected the winter rice and restricted the sowings of the rahi crop. 
A comparison with the results of the general census does not therefore throw 
any serious doubt on the accuracy of the special or of the general censas. 

(5) A more serious difficulty is summarized in the following statement 
which compares the number of vital occurrences (?■) recorded in the schedules by 
the special staff, {ii) reported by the police, who are the general reporting 
agency, and (iii) reported by the special staff to the Civil Surgeon : — 


Tear. 

Recorded in the 
schedules. 

Reported by police. 

Reported by special 
staff. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

191546 

1,192 

1424 

1,299 

1,160 

1,397 

1,293 

191647 

1,057 

972 

1,259 

1,090 


1465 

191748 

1405 

1,237 

1,S64 

1,658 

1,355 

f,498 

191849 

993 

1,465 

1,072 

1,609 

1448 

1^689 

1919-20 

929 

1,073 

1,045 

1,221 

1,119 

l',295 

Total 

6,256 

5,871 

6.039 

6,638 

6,326 

6,940 


It will be seen that the number of vital occurrences reported by the special 
staff exceeded that reported by the police, as might have been expected, except 
in 1917-18 when the police reported a greater number both of births’ and of 
deaths. It will also be seen that the number of births and deaths reported by 
both these agencies invariably exceeded the number recorded in the schedules. 
It is this fact which is O'f interest in the present connexion and it is necessarw 
to consider how the discrepancy can be explained. 

7. It is difficult to suppose that the vital occurrences reported by the police 
were invented by them in order to satisfy an exacting superior officer or for 
any other reason : it may reasonably be assumed that the births and deaths 
which they reported in no case exceeded those that actually occurred. It is 
however possible that the persons who were born or died in the area under 
observation and whose births and deaths were reported merely happened to 
be there at the time and did not form part of the population habitually 
resident (“ vo'pulation dii droit ”) to whicji alone the schedules were supposed 
to relate. But this can hardly account for more than a part of the diffeitenee. 
The only explanation that appears to be adequate to the facts is that the 
difference is principally to be accounted for by infant mortality. The special 
staff might easily hear from the chaukidar or independently of the birth or 
death of an infant which they would report but fail to enter in the schedules. 
At the time of the final census no trace would be found either in the schedules or 
in the villages of those infants which had been born and died in the 
quinquennium, and the relatives would not be likely to report such cases to tho 
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enumerators. It is difficult on any other hypothesis to account for the fact 
that the divergence between the vital occurrences reported and those recorded 
in the schedules was not reconciled at the final census when the results of the 
different censuses were carefully compared. 

8. Prom the above considerations it w^ould therefore appear that too 
great reliance should not be placed on the results of this experiment. Of the 
three objects mentioned in paragraph 1 above with which it was made, the 
second has not been attained, while the first and third have been attained in 
part only. The reports of the special staff not only proved that the police 
were not reporting the full number of Autal occurrences which took place, but 
they also indirectly improved the reporting of the police. “ The effect of the 
check on the police returns ” writes the Sanita ry Commissioner in his annual 
report for the year 1917 “ has been to increase these returns most markedly 
by almost 60 per cent, in the course of nearly three years Similarly the 
life history of the population is incomplete if the above hypothesis, that 
a number of births and deaths have been omitted, is correct. 

9. Finally, it may be added that, though the tract was selected on account 
of its normality, the five years during which the experiment was conducted 
were not normal years. The war, a period of scarcity and the influenza 
epidemic all assisted to make this period an exceptional one. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I.— Dexsitt, Waies-svpplt axd Ceops op Disteicts. 

I JOE BBITlSii TEEnriuBY L'NEY. ) 


Disisio? A2rT» NAxraAL 
Difisios. 

Alean 

PsacryT-iftr oa 

TOTAi ABE A— 

Peecf.s;a( 

nv.isiE A 

yst 

cairivated. 

IE TO f rL» 
S2l Ui’— 

Pf-rc-r tags 
of 

Normal 

ralLiall. 

Pescestage 0? G2o-*crt,rt 

AEEa UNilElv— 

ViTEo 

density per 
bQQ&re a.ile 
in 

Caltirable. 

Set 

eaitiTated. 

Doabii-' 
eroppe 1, 

c*;i!t;vited 
area ^hiub 
is ir.'j- 
eaed. 1 

i 

EiCe, 

ilaizs. j 

1 

I 

Otter 

cereals 

and 

pnises. 

Other 

crops. 

I 

2 

s 

4 

i 

1 

f 

0 

7 

3 

9 

1 

19 

11 

13 

••• 

409 

70 8 

46‘G 

I 

03'9 j 

[ 

16 2 

103 

314 

48 3 j 

3'7 

3T7 

Ul ^ 

SORTS BIHAB .« 

G43 

80 a 

64-7 

7S3 1 

30 3 

117 

517 

410 ! 

7’7 ' 

} 

313 

tO'Z 

Sawn 

ChaaDparaa 

MnzaftiarpuT 

Barbbatiga 

Bhagalpar 

Barnca 

573 

01-3 

Ge-?, 

73*6 

-44-4 

34*0 

44*4 

23*5 

11*9 

42*4 

22*3 

550 

907 

870 

4S1 

S3 '3 
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73 ’0 
7b’S 
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si ’5 
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on 

01-3 
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11*6 

1*3 

67-9 
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14*3 

28*6 

SOUTH BIHAR ... 
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5S3 
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30' 3 

40 0 
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330 

3'3 

53-3 

10’4 

Patna *” 

Gaya 
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763 

85'3 

C3*3 

73*9 

29*0 

57-6 

43*0 

23*1 

5*3 

SS*9 

77 

, 457 

79-6 

53-0 

65*3 
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40*4 

42*6 

39*6 

2*1 

43*4 

i 97 

' 415 

1 617 

j 

077 

60‘6 

51-9 

59*3 

70*4 

73*4 

lG-1 
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44*3 
; 13*4 

41*9 

40*8 

34*6 
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10*7 
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OBISSA 
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782 

53’8 

735 
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104 
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70 
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Balafiore 

Pari 

563 

737 

55*2 

75*7 

13*4 
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60*5 

77*5 

... 

33 *4 

10*1 

470 

77-6 i 

59-6 

70*8 

0*3 

•5 

63*9 

W3 

1 

17 

7*8 

3d2 

! 70'3 1 

47-1 

! 

07*0 

3*3 

; 37 0 

65*1 
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, 

6*0 

13*3 

CHOTA SAGPHB PLATEAU 

2S1 

5G-8 

310 

1 

54’6 

30 

131 

53 6 

60'7 

5‘1 

331 

111 

Hazatibagb 
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Falaman 

Maubbum 

Singbbhnm 

Santal Pacganaa 

Angiil 

Sambalpnr 

183 

IBS 

35‘3 

eo'i 

i 3()'3 ! 

34-9 

57 ’3 
50*0 

G*1 

0*8 

3*7 
0*2 : 

60*4 

55 3 

43*7 

CO'U 

8*3 

1*2 

29*7 

26*3 

m 

13*0 

140 

47*1 

14-3 

30*0 

C*5 

167 

45-3 

32*6 

S*3 

41-3 

17*9 

373 

65'3 

427 

65’fi 

2*7 

25*1) 

49*4 

81*4 

4*6 

6*3 

7*7 

19G 

339 

109 

55'9 

68‘6 

30‘1 

31*0 

45*7 

19-S 

35*4 
60 -G 
657 

3*1 

S'9 

5*9 

14*8 

15*4 

6*1 

55*9 

64*1 

56*0 

66*5 

47*9 

57*1 

31 

9*9 

3*0 

1S*4 

33*1 

18*3 

9*7 

10*1 

34*6 

206 

73 *4 

3G7 

50*C 

0*0 

in 

55*1 

S4*5 

0*1 

7*9 

7*5 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.—Vaeiation in eelation to densitt since 3872. 


DlSTBlOT Ayn HA*ETjaAli 

Division. 

PeSCEKTAGB of VABUTIoy: tSCBEASE (t-) 

on nnesEAsn (— }. 

Net 

TAEIATIOy. 

Mels' nsysziT fe& bqua&e utnn. 

1911-1931. 

1901-1011. 

1391-1901. 

1881-1891. 

1S73-1831. 

1872-1921. 

1921, 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

ISSl. 

1873. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

13 

13 

JBISAB Ayj> OJilSSA ... 

- 1‘3 

+ S'l 

+ 1’8 

+ 

7'3 

+184 

+ 346 

340 

344 

337 

331 

300 

353 

NOETH BIHAB ... 

0*7 

+ TO 

+ O'l 

+ 

39 

d-14-0 

+ 33'4 

642 

646 

634 

68B 

598 

524 


+ 3*2 

— 5*0 

— 2*3 

+ 

7*4 

d- 10*0 

+ 127 

873 

853 

SOS 

919 

855 

in 

Saran 

+ 17 

+ 6*0 


+ 

8*0 

d- 19*6 

+ 34*7 

530 

640 

507 

527 

488 

408 

Champaran 

— 3*3 

+ 3*«| 

+ 1*3 

-h 

5*0 

-f 15*0 

+ 32*6 

907 

D37 

m 

894 

851 

740 

Mnaaflarpar 

0*6 

+ ft ‘6 

+ 3*9 

+ 

6*0 

-r 23*1 

d- 36*3 

S70 

875 

870 

837 

786 

63S 

Barbhangtt 

— 4*9 

4- S*4 

+ 3*8 

+ 

3*3 

d* 7‘b 

- 1V4 

481 

506 

494 

431 

466 

433 

Bhagalpur 
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+ 1*8 

+ 6*0 

- S*6 

+ 

5*3 

+ 7*8 

+ 17*9 

405 

398 

376 

390 

370 

343 

SOUTH BIHAB ... 

- 3'S 

+ 07 

- 36 

+ 

3‘7 

+109 

d- 7*7 

503 

515 

513 

531 

517 

466 

- 

— 3*0 

•— ro 

— 8*4 


0*9 

+ 137 

d- ]'3 

763 

779 

785 

853 

850 

764 

Patna 

0!4 

4 . 4,*8 

— 3*7 

+ 

0*7 

d- 9*1 

d- 10*5 

437 

458 

437 

454 

451 

413 

Gaya i 
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+ 

57 
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d- 6*2 

415 
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449 
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U6 
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m 
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68 
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+ 
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1 
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+■ 
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m 
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4.^ 
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4* 

6*3 
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1 
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CHOTA NAGPUR PLATEAU ; 
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0 
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1 
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+ 
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no 
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+ 3*8 

+ 

8*3 
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140 
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113 

66 
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^ u W 

+ O'l 
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+ 0*1 i 


12*S 

d- 39*0 

+ 88*8 

373 1 
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314 

38S 
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Manbbnm 

+ 9*4 

+ 13*3 

+ 12*6 

+ 30*3 
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106 { 

179 

168) 

141 

117 

82 

Singhbhani ... 

~ 4*5 

d- 4*0 

+ 3*3 1 

d* 
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4 . j»4-6 

+ .43*9 1 

329 i 

345 

331 
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Santal Farganas 

8*5 

+ 3*9 

+ 13*9 

d- 

5*7 

+ 105*3 

+ im'0 1 

109 i 
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in 
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96 

47 

Angal ... 

J. ft'l 

+ 16*5 

+ 3-3 

+ 

11*7 

+ 36'S 

+ 79*2 i 

303 ] 
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167 

163 
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115 

Sambalptir 

•t* O A 
ju 
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+ 9*0 
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+ 41*1 

+ 133*4 1 

13S ! 
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S3 

58 

Orisaa States 

Chota Nagpur States ... 

.f. V O 

+ 3*6 

+ 6*4 

+ 9*1 


19-0 

+ 10*8 

+ 64*6 

303 

347 
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18Q 

101 
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SUBSIDIAEY TABLE IV—Vabiatiox ik ^'atuhal ?opulatiox. 


Distbict aitb Nateai 
■ — JDlVIfelOS. 


NOETH BIHAR 
Sam 

Cliamparao .. 
ilniaffarpa': 
Barbbanga 
Bhagalpar ... 
Purnea 


SPTJTH EIHAE 


Ti-AC. 

Eaxaribagh 
EaiieLi 
Piilamau ... 
Jlaabbuui ... 
&inffbbhui!i 
Saiital Pargaaas 
AnguJ 

Sarrbaltjar,,- 
Orissa States 
Chota N'agptir State's .. 



POBCtATIOK IS 1921. 


PoPCLA ' loy IS 1911, 

Actual 

population. 

Immigrants. ' 

i ' 

1 

! 
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i 

! 
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7 

i 
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j 
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SITBSIDIAET TABLE V.— CoupAnrsoN with vital statistccs. 


DISTEICT A2tD NaIUBAIi DIVISION. 


,BmAB AND OBISSA 

.NORTH BIHAE ... 

Baran ... 

Champaran 

Miizaffarpuc 

Parbbanga 

Pbagalpttt 

Pumca 

■SOUTH BIHAE ■» 


CHOTA NAGPUB PLATEAU 


Hazarlbagli 
< Eimclii 
Pa^amaa 
HanBbuia 
Sigghbbum 
Saatal Parganas. 
Angal 

. . Sflmbalpur- - 


1 Is 1911-1920. 

1 Total suhbee op— 

NrMBiSE pns cest op 
POPELATIOS IS 1911 op— 

Excess (+) oedeficiesct 

{— ) OP BIETS?. OVE3 DEATHS 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Births, 

Deaths. 

Actual 

nuiubcr. 

Proportional 

figures. 

2 
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4 

5 

6 

7 

13,348,461 

• 
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+ 

0*74 
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+ 

3-79 
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4- 
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38*59 
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3-56 
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4-15 
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+ 
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SUBSIDIAEY TABLE VI.— Vaeiation bt thanas classified accoeding to deksitt. 

(a) Actual vaeiation. 


Divisioi'. 


> AElATlOi' IN THANAS WITH A POPULATION PEE SQUARE MILE AT OOMM ENOEMENI OP BEOAJJE Of— 

160, : 130-300. I 30fl-i50. I 450-600. I 600-760. ! 750-000, I 000-1 nun li 


1,060 and over 


Ayj} ORISSA 
Narth Bihar 
South Bi'car 
Oiis3a 

Cbota if agpar Plateau 


1901-1011 

1911-1921 

VM-im 

2911-1021 

1901-1911 

1911-1921 

1901—1911 

1911—1921 

1001—1911 

1911-1921 


+ 363,633 -1- 168.600 — J 1.010 

- 171,960 - 315,947 4- 5,419 


+ 33,245 

— 77,811 

+ 37,763 

— 71.468 

- 4,507 

- 3,730 


- 36.111 

- 16,984 
12,705 

- I3,3,<i3 
23,40& 

- 3,801 


Katueal Division. 


BIHAR ASR ORISSA 
Tifortb Bibar 
South Bihar 
Otissa 

Chow Nagpur Plateau 


( b ) Peopobtional vaeiation. 


Y,aun0Ki!fiBi.»,8 wiia a ponriiitoir pee sijiiaep mue i, oomitkeoeme®. op dbooe op-. 


1901-1911 
1911-1921 
‘ 1901—1911 
1911-1931 
1901-1911 
1911-1921 
1901-1911 
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1901-1911 
1911-1931 


+ 31*80 

T 0*32 
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600. 

4 

5 

0 
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0*20 

+ 
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— 
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+ 
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+ 
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+ 
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+ 
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+ 
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— 
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— 

0*64 


0*00 
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6*02 
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+ 
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+ 
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4*06 


0*82 
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0 


0*46 

— 
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+ 

0*69 


1*09 

— 
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**' 
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"o-ao 


.060 andoMr, 


bIJBSIDlABY TABLE VII.— Peesons pee house and houses pee squaee MTT.ii!. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE POPULATION OP CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

Foe census purposes the province is divided into urban and rural areas, 
and statistics relating to these Tvill be found in Imperial Tables I (area, 

iNTEODrcTOBx. popuiatiou). lY (to\vns classified by 

population 'ivith variation since 1872) and V 
(towns arranged territoriallr with population by religion). In addition to 
these four Subsidiary Tables are given at the end of this chapter which show 
respectively — 

(1) the distribution of the population between towns and villages; 

(2) the number per mille of the total population and of each main 

religion who live in towns; 

(3) towns classified by population with variations at previous censuses 

and with the proportions of the urban population living in 
towns of each class ; and lastly 

(4) the population of cities, showing the density, the proportion of 

the sexes and of the foreign born and the percentage of variation 
at previous censuses. 


2. The urban area includes all municipalities and cantonments and 
other continuous collections of houses which are of a distinctively urban 
AS character, this character being indicated 

primarily by the non-agricultural or non-pastoral 
occupations of the inhabitonts, though density of houses and historical 
associations were also considered in drawing up the list. The distinction 
between urban and rural is not an easy one to draw; the great majority of the 
rural area is indeed rural in the most unqualified sense, but the urban diaracter 
of some of the urban units is not above suspicion and in some cases it is hard to 
decide whether a particular collection of houses should more correctly be treated 
as a large village or a small town. For the purposes of comparison however it 
is desirable to maintain continuity from one census to another and the 
classification of 1911 has therefore been followed except in the following 
cases. Phulwari in Patna district, Mirganj in Saran district and lehak in 
Hazaribagh district which had a total population in 1911 of 16,579 have 
been excluded on the ground that they are really nothing but large villages 
with predominantly agricultural interests. On the other hand eight places 
with a total population of 60,113 have been included as towns which were 
not included in 1911. Of these Forbesganj in Purnea, Dhanbad in Manbhiun 
and Chakradharpur in Singhbhum have been made municipalities since 1911. 
Jaynagar in Darbhanga is a centre of trans-frontier trade with Nepal, the 
importance of which has increased in the last ten years and is still increasing. 
Begusarai is a siibdivisional headquarters and an important market in north 
Monghyr; Lakhisarai in south Monghyr at the junction of the “loop” and the 
“ chord ” lines of the East Indian Pailway is a centre for the collection of food- 
grains which are despatched from there to Calcutta and the coal-field and for 
the distribution of such articles as kerosene oil and cloth which Calcutta sends 
up-country to south Bihar. Sberghati in Gaya_ district is a lac market of 
some importance and a place of historical associations, and Jharsugnda in 
Sambalpur is a railway and trade centre with a growing population and 
a strong Marwari community through which passes much of the trade of the 
north of Sambalpur district and of Gangpur State. In addition to the 
municipalities and cantonments twenty-five pla^s in all have been treated as 
towns’; these vary in size from Jamshedpur with 57,360 inhabitants to the 
subdmsional headquarters and ex-capital of Rajmahal, the population of 
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which is now only 3,4.54. Besides Jamshedpur four other of these twenty-five 
non-municipal towns contain a population of over 10,000 and four in addition 
to Rajmahal contain a population of less than 5,000; the population of the 
remainder lies between .5.000 and 10,000. Seven of these are subdivisional 
neadquarters but most of them are trade or railway centres. 

3. In certain cases municipalities are contiguous to areas which really 
form part of the non-rural unit, altogether they lie outside the municipal 
boundary. This is the case with the area of the New Capital at Patna, the 
cantonment at Dinapur, the old cantonment of Doranda at Ranchi now 
administered by the Doranda Administration Committee, and the railway 
settlements at Ivatihar, Dhanbad and Chakradharpur. In these cases the 
population of the outlying urban area has been included in the population 
of the municipality in Tables IV and V, but it has also been shown separately 
in italics beneath the combined total so that the population of both areas may 
be readily available. 

_ 4. Of the total number of 81 towns, four have been treated as “ cities ” 
or in other words statistics are exhibited separately for them in Table VII 

(age. sex and civil condition). Table VIII 
(education), and Table XVI (European and allied 
races and Anglo-Indians by race and age). Of these Patna, Gaya and 
Bhagalpiir were so treated at the last census, while Jamshedpur, which has 
grown to its present size in the last ten years, is a new addition. 

5. The population of the urban units is apt to be affected by temporary 
movements of the population. Such a movement occurred in Patna city in 

NoEMAirrr or ueban BoPui.ATioif. '^^0 persons fled from the town 

at census time because of the plague. A similar 
movement occurred in Gaya city at the last census, when plague was 
responsible for 20,000 people leaving the town. On the other hand the 
population of towns like Puri which are centres of pilgrimage is apt to be ■ 
abnormally inflated by sudden incursions of pilgrims who come to attend one 
or other of the ^reat festivals of the year. In 1901 over 17,000 persons were 
present in Puri on the night of the census; in 1911 the number of pilgrims 
present was less than that figure by not less than 10,000. At the present 
census these large movements were conspicuous for their absence. Patna and 
Gaya were singularly free from plague. In the town of Muzaffarpur some 
part of the large decrease that has occurred (10,913) was due to a displacement 
of population owing to an outbreak of plague and Sahibganj, which showed 
a loss of 2,903 was similarly affected for, although the subciivisional officer 
induced the local people who were camping outside the town to return 
temporarily in order to be enumerated, a large number of strangers left the’ 
town who would otherwise have been there on census night. Plague also 
caused some trouble in the enumeration of the towns of Daudnagar and 
Aurangabad in Gaya district, but the population was not seriously affected. 
At Puri the Dol Jatra festival was due to occur a few days after the census 
and in order to distinguish between the permanent and temporary population 
of the town the enumerators were instructed to write the word “ jatri ” in 
the schedules against the names of all pilgrims. The result was to 'show that 
only 1,368 male and 875, female or 2,243 pilgrims in all were present in the- 
town on the census night. These figures were verified from two independent 
sources which both showed that the numbers of pilgrims who entered anci left 
the town during the three days ending on March 18th were about equal, being 
approximately 2,500 in both cases: The number.of pilgrims in the town was 
therefore obviously small and there is no reason to doubt the accuracy of the 
census figpres. Owing to the scarcity obtaining in the psighbouring districts 
and statM of the Central Provinces several thousands of temporary immigrants 
had found tMr. way to damshedpur at the time of the census, where.they 
were worki^ tor. looking for work as unskilled labourers. Wages are high 
here and the rapid growth of the town was accompanied bv building, , road 
making and other; s^lar operations' absorb a large amount of 
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•unskilled labour; in response to this demand a large number of men and 
women bad moyed into Jamshedpur from Chattisgarb. Table XI shows 
that 5,707 men and 4,884 ■women born in the Central Provinces were 
enumerated in the to'wn. This accession of population was however 
discounted by other causes which have already been discussed and it is 
probable that the normal population of Jamshedpur was higher than thab 
recorded. Apart from these cases no unusual migration oi population to 
or from the towns was occurring at census time and the population of the 
urban area of the province may therefore be regarded as normal. 


6. The population of Bihar and Orissa is predominantly rural in 
character. The following table shows the population living in urban and 
T, „ , rm’al areas in the province, and in ea^ 

BiSTEIBUTION OF POPTTLATIOK BETWEEN J • ' . i- j 

TiEBAK AND EUEAL. acLministrative and JNatural Division with 

proportions per mille : — 


Divisiok. 

Population. 

Peoportion peb 

TotaL 

Urban. 

BuraL 

Urban. 

BnraL 

BIHAR AMD ORISSA ... 


37,961 ,85S 

1^110,070 

3e,551j788 

37 

983 

Adminfstrative Divlslona. 







Patna Division 


5,544,038 

4^,866 

5,111.172 

78 

923 

Tirhut Division 


9,949,263 

260,376 

9,688,892 

26 

974 

Bhagalpnr Division 


7,886,982 

270,811 

7,616,171 

34 

966 

Orissa Division 

m.t 

4,968,873 

174,449 

4,794,424 

35 

965 

Chota Nagpur Division 


6.653,028 

236,263 

5,416,765 

42 

958 

Pendatory States 

... 

3,959,669 

36,505 

3,924,364 

9 

991 

Natural Divisions^ 





1 

\ 


North Bihar 


14,007,646 

376,204 

13,631,442 

i 27 

973 

South Bihar 

... 

7,574,003 

545,711 

7,028,292 

1 72 

928 

Orissa 


3,996,833 

150,542 

3,846,291 

1 38 

962 

Chota Nagpur Plateau 

... 

12,383,376 

337,613 

12,045,763 

j 27 

973 


PERCENTAGE OF URBAN d RURAL TO TOTAL POPULATION AND 
DISTRIBUTION OF RURAL POPULATION IN VILLAGES OF DIFFERENT SIZES 

p 25 6.0 75 

BtHAR & ORISSA 
N. SIHAR- 
S. BIHAR . 



These figures are illustrated in the marginal diagrams, the first of which 
shows the proportion of urban and rural to the total population and the 

distribution of the 
rural population in 
idllages of different 
sizes, while the second 
shows the distribntion 
of the urban population 
in towns of different 
sizes. The state of 
affairs shown is in 
striking contrast with 
what obtains in the 
industrial! zed 
countries of the west 
where for instance in 
England and Wales no 
less than 793 per mille 
of the population are 
living in urban and 
only 207 in rur^ 
conditions. In Bihar 
and Orissa only 37 per 
mille, a mere fraction 
of the population, live 
in towns. Even as 
compaxed wi& other 

neighbouring provinces of India, Bihar and Orissa is unusually; rural in. 


PERCENTAGE OF URBAN POPUUTlON 
IN TOWNS OF DIFFERENT. SIZES 
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character. In Bengal 67 per mille of the population live in in the 

Central Provinces 90, in the United Provinces 106 and in Madras 124. 


TOWNS. 

7. It cannot be said that the urban population of the province shows 
any marked signs of increasing- The following table shows that in the last 
‘ . thirty years the proportion per cent, of the total 

VAEiATiosorOTBASPOPtiiATioN. p^p^jlatiou which lives in towns has increased 

from 345 to 3-71 and that not steadily but in a manner that suggests (what 
is actually the case) that a- large part of this increase is a matter oi 
classification : — 

Distribution of population in groups of towns according to size 
AND IN RURAL AREAS (1891 — 1921). 
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1001. 
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BIHAR AND ORISSA 

... 

37j8ei,858 

••• 

38.434,753 

... 

36.557.354 

«•« 

35.004.618 

lOD 

100 

100 

100 

(1) Towns 

81 

1,410,070 

78 

1.322,953 

70 

1.313,318 

49 

1^313.318 

3-71 

d'44 

3*50 

3*45 

Class 1 100,000 and oyer ... 

1 

110,976 

1 

336,168 

1 

184,785 

1 


r31 

•36 

-87 

-46 

Class n 50,000-100,000 

5 

290.507 

3 

180,605 

4 

264,656 

6 

887,479 

•79 

■49 

•72 

-94 

Ctass in 20,000-60,000 

12 


14 

471,944 

12 

418,252 

11 

372,280 


1*23 

1*14 

1-04 

Vim IT 10,000-20,000 

22 


Hi 

274,614 

20 

276,818 

20 

278,858 

-81 

•71 

•76 

?78 

Class V 6,000-10,000 

35 



216,083 

26 

187,680 

11 


•.81 

*66 

-51 

.:22 

dass VI TTodar 5,000 

6 

26,050 

8 

84,754 

8 

81,177 

1 


mm 

HI 

■3 

MM 

<$> Rural areas 


36.551,788 

... 

37.111.800 


35,244.038 

... 

34.665.341 

00'20 

86*50 

SS'SI 

86*55 


To all intents and purposes the province is as predominantly rural now as it 
was in 1891. The only group of towns that shows anything like a steady 
progress is class V and it is in this group that most of the new towns find 
•entrance. 

8. But not only is the proportion of urban to rural population practically 
stationary; the population of most of the towns of the province considered 
individually is actually on the decrease. This is proved by the next table 
which shows the variation of the population of all towns treated as such at 
the last two censuses grouped according to the classification of 1921. 

Population of groups of places treated as towns in 1911 and 1921 
AS CLASSIPIED IN 1921 WITH VARIATION. 


Class or towhs. 


Nomber 
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’PatfULunas. 


Incxease 
(-) E 


tomiB. 


) or deoresM 
over 1811. 


182L 


18U. 


Told tut places treated as Towns In isti 
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Ckss V 6 noa-i(),ooo ... 

■Cflaas VI tJjidar, ^000 -i 


78 

1 

6 

12 

20 

31 
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1,349,987 

119,976 

.298,507 

402.270 

284,633 

227,860 

16,711 


1,306,374 

136,163 

245,098 

400,661 

286,072 

218,243 

a,147 


Nimbar, 

Vest oeidt. 

. +43,683 

+ 3-3 

-16,177 

-11 

+63,409 

+21^8 

+ 1,609 

•f 0^4 

- 439 

- 0-2 

+ 9,617 

■f 4^4 

- 4,436 

-21?0 


, . The ^g^egmihcr6ate for aB te tpwn^; 43,583, is less than the increase in 
hUiabeij Jamdiedpur, which has grown in ten years to more 
-tean: ten turn d^rf^er size and where the increase amounted to 51,688. 

^ includes Jamshedpur and 
^ h^e jniGiuased in size while forty have decreased. ... 
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9. Tlie mirnber of to\ms is largest (29) in tbe Chota- Kagpur Plateau 
where their average size is smallest (11,642) and smallest (6) in Orissa, when 

DismBmosT towns. average size is largest (25 090). The district 

with the highest average population in its towns 
in Puri (38,694) but this means nothing except that Puri contains only one 
town and that above the average in size : Cuttack and Puri together contain 
over 50 per cent, of the urban population of Orissa and it is this fact that 
gives Orissa pride of place as regards average size of towns. South Bihar 
which comes next to Orissa is really by far the most urban of the Natural 
Divisions, as it contains 26 towns with an average population of 17,352. 
The proportion of the population living in urban conditions is highest in 
South Bihar (72 per mille), which contains Patna and Gaya, two 
of the three largest cities in the province, and a number of other towns which 
stand as witnesses to the river trade and the vanished administrations of 
a former day. If the increase in Gaya which is due entirely to the town 
being emptied by an epidemic of plague in 1911 be neglected and also the 
increase due to the inclusion of Sherghati, Lakhisarai andBegusarai as towns 
for the first time, the population of the towns in this division is decreasing. 

NOETH BIHAE. 

10. North Bihar is a land of large villages but few towns, there being im 
these six districts only 20 towns containing but 27 per mille of the population. 
In Saran, Chapra after losing population at the two previous censuses has 
at last turned the corner and shows an increase; the extent of the increase is 
negligible (+42), but the fact that there has been an increase at all is note- 
worthy and signifies that the plague is losing its grip on the town. The other- 
two towns in the district each show a small decrease, though only a fraction 
of the decrease of the last census. The population of Siwan has fallen by 610 
to 11,862 and that of Eevelganj by 148 to 8,186. The latter used once to be 
a thriving trade centre commanding the river borne trade of the Gogra, but 
it has now fallen on bad times; it has gradually lost 39 per cent, of the 
13,415 persons enumerated there in 1872, and the area of the municipality 
has recently been reduced, 

11. Both towns in Champaran have lost ground; Motihari has losiS 
1,048 or 7-0 per cent., and Bettiah 1,502 or 5-8 per cent. The loss 
in Bettiah would not have been so great but for the fact that the- 
Lieutenant-Governor and his staff were in camp there at census time in 1911 
and people had come into the town to see the tamasha. 

12. The towns of Muzaffarpur district have suffered more severely. 
Sitamarhi in the north shows a small increase ( + 410) , but the three others have- 
lost heavily, Muzaffarpur to the extent of 10,913 or 25 per cent. , Hajipur to the 
extent of ^,463 or 12-8 per cent, and Lalganj to the extent of 1,926 ox 21 •2’ 
per cent. These three tbwns lie within the area in which plague is endemic 
and some part of the heavy loss that has occurred in Muzaffarpur must be- 
ascribed to an outbreak of plague at census time which displaced the- 
population of the town. Hajipur and Lalganj have also suffered from 
numerous outbreaks of cholera, particularly in 1918. 

18. Darbhanga boasts five towns, but three of them are very small. With 
the exception of Madhubani in the north where there is a very slight increase- 
(+82) in keeping -with the increase in the surrounding country-side and of 
Jaynagar which had not risen to the status of a town in 1911, all of them have 
lost population in the last decade. In Samastipur the loss amounts to 1,151, 
Eoserha has lost 997 or 12'1 per cent., while Darbhanga has lost 8,925 
or 14*3 per cent. The similarity between the variations of population in 
Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga districts has been pointed out in Chapter I : this- 
similarity extends to the urban population also, Darbhanga reproducing 
the variations as Muzaffarpur on a ra^er l^s marked scale. The <aily 
town in either district to show an increase is the headquarters station of the 
northern subdivision ; all other towns have lost gromad the loss berag heaviest 
in both eases in the headquarters station of the district. 
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14. In Bhagalpur there are only two towns, one large and one small. The 
population of the small one, Colgong (5,413) is about the same as it was fifty 
years ago; between 1901 — 1911 there was a loss in population of 1,441 but 
this has been almost wiped out by a gain of 1,116 on the present occasion : 
situated on the “loop” line of the East Indian Eailway and on the banks of the 
Ganges, Colgong maintains a certain importance as a trade centre for the 
north-east corner of Bhagalpur district and for the north-west corner of the 
Santal Parganas. 

15. Bhagalpur like all the other large towns in the province excepli 
Jamshedpur and Gaya (where the increase is not real), is losing population. 

Here the loss amounts to 5 ,471 
or 7 -4 per cent. The marginal 
statement compares the four 
cities in certain respects : the 
high proportion of females 
and of Muhammadans as well 
as of the native-born will be 
noticed in the case of 
Bhagalpur. As these figures 
indicate, Bhagalpur is no 
industrial centre attracting 
male workers from other 
districts : it is a country town 
the chief industry of which, silk weaving, is a cottage industry and like other 
country towns in Bihar it has suffered loss of population in the distress and 
epidemics of the last few years. 

16. In Purnea, the headquarters station is a decadent town. Buchanan 
Hamilton drew a parallel between the town of Purnea and the city of London 
but this holds no longer. While the population of the district as a whole 
has been increasiug steadily, that of the town has been decreasing and is 
to-day only 14,102, which is less than it was fifty years ago. 
Kishanganj, the centre of the Jute trade in this district, would grow more 
rapidly but for its extreme unhealthiness : actually it shows an increase of 
371 only. Katihar at the junction of the Bengal and North-Western and the 
Eastern Bengal Railways is a rising town; it came into existence as a railway 
settlement and was first treated as a town twenty years ago. With the 
development of Purnea district and of the trans-frontier trade with Nepal, 
Katihar, which is the focus of the whole of the railway system of the district, 
is rapidly increasing in importance and various industries are springing up 
in the town for working up the raw materials which pass through it before 
export. The materials come not only from the district itself and Nepal but 
also from the neighbouring districts of Bengal. This growing importance 
is reflected in an increase of 4i314 or 42-2 per cent, in the population. 

SOUTH BIHAR. 

17. In South Bihar the urban element is more important. Patna which 
is the largest' city and has now become the capital of the province is the 

home of the petty trader and artizan. The town 
consists chiefly of one long street and from 
BahMpore at the west of the furthest boundary of Patna City at the east both 
sides of this street are occupied, with occasional interruptions in the shape 
of public institutions, private dwelling houses, or cultivated fields, by an 
endless.snccession of small shops. The other streets of the city are similar in 
character, with considerable areas of cultivated land here and there; in fact 
so small are niost of the buildings and so extensive is the cultivation that the 
traveller by rail from Patna City to Patna Junction has some difficulty ,in 
realimng thatihe is passing along the boundary of a city containing over 
IdO.OOO iiffiabit^lB, ;A note kindly supplied by Professor Hamilton of 
Patna College-dh a® ecwnomic census of the main street of IPatna thhen by the 
iBtudeat members' of the, , Chanakya Society during the autumn of 1920 and 
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spring of 1921 forms an appendix to this chapter. The strongest impression 
produced by the note is of the petty scale of the economic enterprises of the 
city. Out of the 1,443 units investigated nine only are wholesale dealers pure 
and simple, but a certain proportion of the retail vendors are wholesale dealers 
on a small scale in so far as they sell also to other shops. A large proportion 
of the shops (586), particularly in the case of sweetmeat makers and tailors, 
were found to be owned by small independent producers who are workmen 
first and shopkeepers afterwards and it was also found that a surprisingly 
high percentage of the shops are of very recent origin. The most common 
type of retail shop is that of the seller of tobacco, betel and aerated water (26) ; 
then come cloth dealers (97), grocers (96), and purveyors of stationery and 
■other requirements of the student class (80). The marginal statement shows 

the number of persons in Patna and their 
percentage to the total population of the 
city who are engaged in or dependent on 
some of the principal forms of occupation. 
These occupations will be discussed in 
greater detail in Chapter XII, but a few 
general observations with regard to them 
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(Geoups 121—154.) 


18*2 per cent. 


PROFESSIONS AND LIBERAL ARTS. 
(Gbotjps 165 — ^179.) 

7,339 - 6-1 per cent. 


may be made at this point apropos of the 
decrease of population in the city. The 
outstanding feature of the industries of 
Patna is that they are on a petty scale. 
In the whole of the city there were only 
15 industrial establishments of a sufScient 
size (i.e., employing 10 persons or more) 
to be treated as such for the purposes 
of the census and the number of persons 
employed in aU of them together was less 
than a thousand. The other persons 
eno-aged in industries in the town are engaged in hand industries and 
many of them do piece-work for money-lending traders who thus have the 
controlling interest. A typical industry which employs some 1,500 persons 
chiefly Wi^en is the manuiacture of tikulis, thin ornaments of glass or foil 
varying in size from a two anna bit to a rupees these are worn between the 
eyes chiefly by Hindu women of the lower castes and female Muhammadan 
children and are particularly favoured in the Tirhut Division. Xo great skill 
is required for this industry and the workers get 6 annas to Ee. la hundred 
for them. This industry is still prospering because the breath of competition 
has not yet been breathed upon it. Others are less fortunate. “ Better glass- 
ware and copper and brass utensils are made in the Punjab and the United 
Provinces. !Local embroidery is considered no match for that of Lucknow 
and Benares So the industries of Patna, conducted to-day for the most 
nart on the same primitive lines as they were conducted a hundred years ago, 
at present show signs of failing as their product comes into competition mth 
the output of other places. So also with the trade of the town. The location 
of Pat^putra at the junction of the Ganges and the Son and near the jmction 
of the Ganges with the Gogra and Gandak was due to the fact that this was 
the most convenient meeting place, whether for 

In the early seventeenth century Patna was still the chiefest mart town of 
aU Bengala” and the Company found it the most convenient centre for 
exchamnncf their imports for silks, cotton, sugar, opium, saltpetre and the 
Sher Sncts of the neighbourhood. With the opening pf the railway trade 
na3 into other channels. The importers of the neighbouring districts 
tSt to send a written order by post to Calcutta or w^^ 

than to send a lepari half wayjo make purchases_at Patoa; 



ildto rivW at PaCT^ T£e traders of Patna are stiB m^y 

and can stiU appare ntly support themselves by sellmg articles to each other 

, R^ort on a. 
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in a wav reminiscent of the inhabitants of the Hebrides who subsist, it is- 
said, by taking in each other’s washing; but the outside world now-a-days 
looks to Patna for few commodities that are not manufactured there. It is 
interestirg that, as a complement to the primitive local methods of hand 
manufacture and lack of standardization of the local products, the primitive' 
method of purchase through heparis is stiU in force : in the marriage season 
when trade is brisk a number of them, chiefly from the Patna and Tirhut 
Divisions, will still be found in the town making purchases after personal 
inspection. The trade of Patna depends therefore more and more upon the 
local industries and unless they revive it is likely to dwindle further. Since 
the last census Patna has been made the capital of the province and this has 
resulted in the creation of a new city at the west end of the town. Here are 
located the offices of the local Government, the High Court and the 
universitr — though the last mentioned shows no immediate prospect of being 
realized in bricks and mortar. The population of this area is at present 
9.453 and a certain number of persons are living in the western wards of the 
city who but for the proximity of the provincial headquarters would not be- 
there; the decrease in the population is least at this end of the town. 
If a residential university comes into existence the population of the new 
capital and its environs is likely to increase, but otherwise no further great 
accession of population is to be expected. The occupation of Patna as 
a manufacturing and trading centre is in fact gone or at least according to 
present appearances going, and the substitution of the new occupation of 
being capital of a province is not going to restore the lost population. This 
decay of industry and trade is at the root of the decline in the population ofi 
the town which is steadier than the figures in Table IV suggest; for the 
apparent increase for 1872 — ^1881 was caused by the defective enumeration 
of 1872 and that of 1901 — 1911 by the epidemic of plague that emptied the 
town in 1901. But for these apparent irregularities the decline since 1872 
has been steady. On_ the present occasion the decrease amount^ to 16,177' 
or 11 -9 per cent. , but if the accession of population owing to the creation of 
the New Capital be neglected, the decrease amounts to 25,630 or 18 -8 per cent. 
This decrease is most marked in the Khaje Kalan, Chauk Kalan and 
Malsalami wards in the city proper; in Bankipore, which is adjacent to the 
New Capital, the population is stationary. According to the vital statistics 
there was a loss of population in the city of 9,000 in the ten years. On the- 
other hand the proportion of i mm igrants from outside the district has 
increased from 10 to 16 per cent, but this is owing to the addition of the New 
Capital. It has already been stated that non-co-operation indirectly affected 
the accuracy of the enumeration in this town : it is impossible to say to what 
extent this may have been, but experience elsewhere shows that the population 
calculated on the vital statistics is much in excess of the reality.. As the 
vital statistics here show a net decrease of 9,000 in the last ten years it is 
natural to suppose that the actual decrease is considerably greater. 

18. Of the other towns in Patna district Barh (-674) and Dinapur 

(-148) show slight decreases while Bihar (+1,569), Khagaul (+1,180) and' 
Mokameh (+3,000) have increased. The decreasing severity of the plague 
epidemics which had reduced the urban population of Patna district in the 
past must be held responsible for the turn in the tide, Bihar, in particular 
had suffered greatly in the decade 1901—1911 and though there is an increase 
of 1,569 on the present occasion the population is still greatly below that 
recorded in 1872 (44,295) and all subsequent censuses down to 19il . Bihar is 
off the main lines of communication and it seems unlikely that it will recover 
its lost importance. Mdrameh and Khagaul on the other hand are railway 
centres and i strategic position on the railway has much to do with the mfl.kin g 
or mariung of tovpis : if the Ganges is ever bridged at Mokameh the importance ■ 
of this tovm is Hkely to increase, and the railway settlement at Ehaganl, 
althouah it iherease rapidly, is not likely to lose its importance. ; 

19. Ihe phepifeehal increase in Gaya town (+17,641) must be dis 

hiiFing to the fact aJrisiidy inentioned that.pla^e W depleted toi^ in .1911. 

'At a:aecond cehstlsiiak&iniFune 1911'^^^ was re'tohedas 70. 423" 
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■or 2,771 more than the figure returned on the present occasion. There are 
two chief interests in Gaja, the pilgrim traffic and the railway ; neither of 
these shows any sign of abating and there is every reason to suppose that 
Gaya will maintain its position as an important city. The other towns in 
this district are small. Nawada. which shows an increase of 2,705 or 39-6 
per cent, to 9,533 is now the largest of them. Jahanabad has also had an 
increase of 2,192 or 46 per cent., but this is accounted for by the town being 
deserted by many of its inhabitants in 1911 on account of the plague : the 
population is still lower than it was in 1901. All the other towns have 
suffered a loss, the largest being in Tikari where as usual plague has been 
insistent and where cholera also has caused many deaths ; in 1881 Ae 
population of Tikari was 12,187; since then it has fallen away at successive 
censuses till it has reached 4,827. leaving Tikari the smallest municipality 
in the province. 


20. The towns of Shahabad district have been described as decadent at 
each of the last two censuses. Though the relative cessation of plague has 
retarded this process in recent years, it is noteworthy that out of the six towns 
in this district all except one (Arrah) have lost population in the last decade ; 
the loss is in no case serious and ranges from 1,211 in Buxar, where there have 
been destructive outbreaks of plague and cholera, to 17 in Bhabhua. In Arrah 
there is an increase of 2,220 or 5-8 per cent,, but this only means that some 
part of the loss caused by plague in 1901 — 1911 has been made good : the 
population of the town stands a little over a thousand above the point where 
it kood in 1872 and well below the point at which it stood from 1881 to 1901. 
The industrial interests of this district lie in the south, in the workshops and 
quarries at Ilehri, outside the towns. The towns are local markets and 
centres of administration and nothing has occurred in the last ten years to 
increase their importance or size. 


21 . Monghyr contains two large towns in close proximity , Monghyr and 
Jamalpm*. The population of the former has been falling away since 1872, 
largely because, apart from the fact that it is the headquarters of the district 
there was little to attract outsiders to the town and largely also owing to the 
■ destruction of human life caused by plague in recent years. Nowa days there is 
a strong industrial interest near by in the shape of a tobacco factory on modem 
Tines which emplovs over 1,500 hands and the force of the plague in the last 
ten years has been stayed : perhaps owing to these reasons the population of 
the town is stationary ( — 82). Jamalpur contains the railway workshops of 
The East Indian Railway, which are likely to increase in size rather than the 
contrary: this town shows an increase of 4,301 or 21-0 per cent, and the 
town would be very much larger than it is if most of the oper^iyes did not 
liye in the surrounding villages and come in every day to thmr work m 
workmen's trains. Khagaria which is a trade centre on the Bengal and 
North-Western Railway in the north of the district has again lost heavily to 
the extent of 1 283 or 11'9 of its population : Shaikhpura which is a similar 
the sita Bihar Eail4 slightly once tcore 

two towns, Lakhisarai and Begusarai, have been treated as such for the &st 
tMe : of the two Lakhisarai, owing to its commandi^ position on the 
railway and growing importance as a collecting and distributing centre, 
-would IppearWy to develop the more rapidly of the two. 


ORISSA. 

22 After South Bihar in the importance of its urban population but 

, 1 mmes Orissa where the proportion of the urban to the total 

TiUel isTttle more then half what it is in South Bihar 
population's pe ) existence of two large towns, 

H^pW^Puri irduttack there are some industrial interests, but they 
."AlilSe-,*e chief business in Buri is catering for Aept^^ 
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afleetecl by the industrial stirrings of the last 

e^nected that they would show much development. Actually they have all 
suhered loss, whici amounts to 6 per cent on the aggregate urban pop^ation 
'ihe loss is heaviest in Balasore town where the death-rate for the last 
years from influenza and fever has been exceptionally heavy ; here it amounts 
to 20 uer cent. In Cuttack the loss amounts to 1,521 or 3 per centum spite 
of extensions of the municipal boundary. At Puri the pilgrim traffic causes 
great fluctuations in the population; in 1001 the population was returned 
as 19,334, and the number of pilgrims was estimated at 17,000 : in 1911, when 
the number of pilgrims was about 5,000, the population only sank to 39,680‘ 
showing that the permanent population of the town was increasing; on the 
present^occasion the number of pilgrims recorded was only 2,243 so that the 
permanent population was 36,451 as compared with a permanent population 
of 34,393 in 1911. Apart from the pilgrims therefore the population of 
Puri alone of the towns in Orissa is increasing, the increase being due to 
its development as a seaside health resort. 


CHOTA NAGPUE PLATEAU. 

23. In the Chota Nagpnr Plateau the proportion of the population, 
living in towns is the same as in North Bihar, 27 per mille, but the towns ar© 
more numerous and smaller. In the whole of the Feudatory States there are 
but sis small towns and they contain only 6'2 per mille of the population. 
The aggregate population of the five towns of the Santal Parganas is 42,138 
only. Of these Dmnka shows a marked increase of 1,767 or 31 ‘4 per cent, 
owing to an increase of area and Deoghar and Madhupur which are favourite 
places of residence for Bengali gentlemen also show slight increases. 
Eajmahal, although nominally the headquarters of a subdivision, is a town 
of the past and has lost heavily. The centre of interest has shifted to 
Sahibganj which is a railway settlement and a centre of. trade, especially 
in sahai grass : the population of this town also has decreased but this is 
owing to plague depleting the town at census time. The population of both 
the towns of Sambalpur, which were treated as such in 1911, viz., Sambalpur 
and Bargarh, increased slightly in response to the general increase in the 
district. 

24. In the towns of Chota Nagpur proper there have been some marked 
variations. The population of the town of Hazaribagh is stationary; the- 
town is many miles from the nearest railway station, but it has a pleasant 
climate and educational facilities and is a favourite place for retirement; 
the police training eoEege and a large central jail are also located here and 
account for a not inconsiderable part of the population. The days of Chatra’s 
greatness are past; the local trade has passed into other nbanuft ls and the 
town, although recently promoted to be the headquarters of a subdivision, is 
on the decline. Giridih on the other hand which is a centre of the coal 
trade shows an increase of 8,206 dr 76 '9 per cent. This is owing to an. 
increase in the municipal area of over 7,000 acres in 1918, but the extension 
of the boundary is iteeM evidence of the grovTth of urban conditions no less 
than an increase in the population. 

In the next district, Eanchi has increased by 2,103 or 6-4 per cent. 
When a separate administration was first formed for Bihar and Orissa Eanchi 
was temporarily made the provincial headquarters aU the year round; and 
now that the headquarters of Government have moved to Patna, Ea.nnlii still 
remains the hill station. Under the present influence of the local 
Government numerous local institutions, educational and other, have- 
<teveloped more rapidly than might otherwise have been the case : the value 
of house proper^ has ^ne up and a nuinber of nevsr houses have been built. 
Quite apart hdwerer from the presence of Government, Eanchi would seem to 
tea town wifli a futafe; it is a&eady mudi the largest town on the plateau andT 
' iit is centrally situatedifof the coal-fiel<}s inMahbhum and Hazaribagh 'and for 
the^ virim ore deposit^; ; Of .Singhbhum, to say nothing of other more 
pfobifiinatic local dei^opmenfes. ‘ It also is h«althy and h^ a pleashht climate; 
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which makes it like Hazaribagh a favourite place of retirement. The town 
has steadily developed in the last half century and is likely to develop further 
in the future. Since the last census the narrow gauge railwav line from 
Purulia has been extended beyond Ranchi to Lohardaga : but Loharclaga was 
before that a town with an established position and it has only an 
increase of 379 to show on this occasion. Bundu, probably owing to the 
slump in the lac trade, has lost 1,915 or more than a quarter of its 
population. 


26. Tn Palamau, Daltonganj and Garhwa have both increased markedly, 
Daltonganj to the extent of 2.638 or 36 -7 per cent, and Garhwa to the extent 
of 5,428 or 129-3 per cent. Daltonganj is the terminus of the only railway 
in Palamau and is the trade centre for the whole of the east and a great part 
of the south of the district : as the trade of Palamau opens out, so, until new 
railways are opened, is the importance of Daltonganj likely to increase. 
The development of Garhwa is phenomenal. Garhwa is near Baltonganj but 
on the other side of the Koil which is rmbridged at that point : it commands 
the markets in the west and part of the south of the district and is the channel 

through which passes a heavy traffio 
with Mirzapur district in the United 
Provinces and Surguja State in the 
Central Provinces. The marginal 
statement which shows the sums for 
which the Daltonganj and Garhwa 
bazaars have been settled since the 
beginning of the war throws an 
interesting light on the increase in 
their population; these sums are paid 
by the lessees of the markets who 
take a commission on transactions and 
they therefore give a fairly accurate 
idea of the development of business. • 

27. Tn Manbhum the urban population has increased from 30.688 in 1911 
to 46,364. This is chiefly due to the inclusion as a town of Dhanbad with 
a population of 11,973, but nevertheless the population of all the towns in 
the district has grown. The most marked increase is that of Eaghunathpur 
by 2,307 or 55-1 per cent,, which is due primarily to the inclusion of another 
720 acres in the municipality in 1913. The population of Purulia has 
increased once more, by 1,275; this town, which occupies a favourable position 
at the very centre of tiie district and at the junction of the narrow gauge line 
to BancKi and Lohardaga, has increased steadily since 1872, when the 
population was just a quarter of what it is now. 

28. The urban population of Singhbhum has increased five-fold since 1911 . 
The increase in Chaibassa is very small (+169) on this occasion, though with 
the advent of the Amda-Jamda extension of the Bengal-Fagpur Railway 
and the general rapid development of the district its growth is likely to be 
more rapid in future. Chakradharpur, now a municipality with a railway 
settlement adjacent containing a combined population of 7,944, has been 
treated as a town for the first time. But the most interesting instance in the . 
whole province of the growth of urban conditions is Jamshedpur. 
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29. LTnlike the other cities of the province, Jamshedpur is a creation 
of yesterday, or rather it is stiU being rapidly created to-day. Its romance, 

is a romance of the twentieth century. Only 
jamshbdpub. fifteen years ago Sakchi and the other villages-' 

which have since been absorbed into the town were indistiuguishable 
from hundreds of other agricultural villages in what was then a ciuiet 
corner of Singhbhum district; the town is indeed still kno^ to the local 
population by the name of one of those villages, Kalimati. Then after 
a series of romantic coincidences came the discovery of iron ore in 
quantities and of fine quality first in Drug district and then in Mayurbhan] 
State. Padampur in Jabalpur district, as being approximately half way 
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between tbe iron ore deposits and the coal-field, was first selected for the site 
■of the new iron and steel works projected by Mr. Jamshedji Tata, but when 
the Gi-e was discovered in Mayurbhanj, the site was changed to Sim and 
subsequently to Sakchi in the angle of the Subarnarekha and Elharkhai rivers 
which was considered to be more favourably situated as regards water-supply 
and in other respects. In 1907 Government acquired 3,564 acres of land 
at a cost of Es. 46,332 for the company. The first stake of the Tata Iron and 
Steel Works was driven on February *27, 1908: the construction of the plant 
began in the autumn of 1908, and the foundations were laid in May 1909. 
At the census of 1911 Sakchi, as the town was then called, contained 
a population of 5,672 persons engaged in the erection of the blast furnaces. 
In December of that year the first iron was produced. Since then the 
development has been rapid. The original capacity of the plant was 160,000 
tons or pig iron, 100,000 tons of steel, 70,000 tons of rails, beams and shapes 
and 20,000 tons of bars, hooks and rods in a year. But the scope of the works 
has since been extended and by the time the so-called “ greater extensions ”, 
consisting of new blast furnaces, steel works and rolling mills have been 
completed and brought into use the out-put will have more than doubled. 
In addition to this a number of other companies, known locally as the 
subsidiaries ” which utilize the products of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company are erecting works in the immediate neighbourhood. The Calcutta 
Monifieth Company which manufactures machinery chiefly for jute mills is 
already in operation, as is also the Hume Pipe and Concrete Construction 
Company wmch originally came to Jamshedpur to manufacture pipes for the 
town. Other factories are now in process of construction which will 
manufacture tin plate, enamel ware, wire, electrical cables, and agricultural 
instruments. To make adequate provision for these extensions Government 
recently purchased another 12,000 acres at a cost of about Ps. 15 lakhs on 
behalf of the company and the subsidiary companies are located in this area 
as tenants of the Tata Iron and Steel Company. 

30. There can be few places where east meets west or ancient confront)^ 
modem in more violent contrast than at Jamshedpur. In the mills European 
and American operatives who come to Jamshedpur for a few years on contract 
work shoulder to i^oulder with Indians from every part of the country, of 
whom the Punjabis, the local aboriginals (known in the town as “ junglis ” ) 
and the Chattisgarhias are the most noticeable. Persons borni in every 
province of India from Burma to the Horth-West Frontier, from Nepal, 
Afghanistan, China and Ceylon, from seven different European countries, 
from the United States, Canada and Australia were enumerated in this town 
at the census. To house this great and various multitude a large town has 
■sprung into existence in the last few years and indeed houses are still springing 
up rapidly; over 1,500 houses or blocks of quarters have been built by the 
•company in the last two years. The town has been carefully laid out with 
parks and recreation grounds. Each class of workers is housed according to 
its kind : the highest paid employes are accommodated in masonry houses with 
■electric lights and fans; smaller houses of varying sizes are provided fpr 
persons on smaBer salaries and the coolies are provided with sites in the 
*■ coolie towns ” in which they house themselves in huts usuaBy of branches 
■cut from the neighbouring jungles and where, subject to certain restrictions, 
they live their own lives without interference. In this town there is no 
municipal government, but the company plays the part of the benevolent 
autocrat, the inhabitants are provided with pure water ; medical attendance 
is provided free for aB and free use is made of it except by the “ junglis ” to 
whose way of. thinking an amputation is the inevitable result of a visit to 
hospital. * A staff of \yelfare workerhisproyidedby the company to look after 
the well-being; of its employfe: The einploy^ axe also provided with rice and 
jf4oth at controBied rates tnrqra^gh OT-operatiye' stores : as a change from cock 
jghting th^ cap ajpd do watch wrestling or football or even basebaB matches ; 

Tivalrt spidgrOat mithhsiasm different departtaents 

ih' these matel^ but hot le^t.they can attend' the muema/Ti?^^ 

tte ctmpany pi»m^e^'' ^r^ipf ohar^e for ihdii* benefit. It ir not surprising 
that high wag® and hovelties of this kind Siould make Jamakedput a popular 
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resort foe tlie local labourer when he is not engaged in his fields. It is 
^tiiuated that only some ten per cent, of the “ junglis ” who work in the 
mill have cut themselves ofi from their villages and settled permanently in the 
town, while amongst the Chattisgarhias the percentage is rather "higher. 
.Bie labourers come in batches including women who find employment in 
fetching and carrying, loading and miloading or in shovelling in the coke 
ovens, work at which they are more expert than the men. The children come 
too and can be educated in the company’s schools. The work is hard but 
congenial, and the aboriginals are perfectly at home in the strange 
surroundings : there is no place so noisy or uncomfortable but they contrive 
at intervals to snatch a few minutes’ sleep there. Some of them also show 
great aptitude for the work and have risen from coolies to being mates and 
mixermen on Rs. 50 to Es. 60 a month. It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the effect caused in the neighbourhood by the sudden appearance of this town 
as a source of profit and as a means of education and the opening up of 
horizons undreamed of before. The local labour is for the most part unskilled, 
and the Hos, the Santals and the Bhumijes are the local tribes that resort 
most freely to the mills. The Oraons prefer to work outside on piece work 
with contractors where they can earn more, women earning as much as annas 12‘ 
a day. But nearly half the population of the town was born outside the 
province. The Central Provinces supply a large number of unskilled workers 
and so does Madras from round Vizagapatam. The skilled workers come- 
more from the United Provinces, from Bombay and the Punjab, (^nerally 
speaking the unskilled workers take their savings home with them, while the 
skilled workers are responsible for the heavy remittances by money order from 
the Jamshedpur post office. In January 1921 for iustance Rs. 1,40,000 were- 
despatched in this way by money orders of which the average value was Rs. 20. 


31. Subsidiary Table II shows the proportion of the adherents of each 
main religion who live in towns. The three religions numerically least 
„ important are proportionately the most numerous 

in towns, the Parsis with 688 per mine, the Sikhs 
with 578 per miBe and the Jains with 288 per mille. This is natural, for the- 
religions with few adherents are the religions of strangers qnd strangers are 
likmy to be found in the towns. Moreover the Parsis are pre-eminently 
traders and so are the Marwaris, who form the most important part of the- 
Jain community, while the Si^ immigrant in this province is usually 
a mechanic: all these occupations are owmpations of the town. Amoimst 
the four main religions the Muhammadans are most addicted to town lire; 
out of every 1,000 Muhammadans 80, as in 1911, live in towns, the proportion 
being more than double that of the Hindus (34 per mille) : in the population 
of the province as a whole there is one Muhammadan to every eight and a half' 
Hindus but in the towns there is one Muhammadan to about four Hindus. 


The proportion of the Muhammadan population living in towns is highest 
in Orissa, and in Orissa it is high^t in Balasoxe district, where more 
a third of the population of Bhadrakh consists of Muhammadans; but the high 
proportion is due rather to the small number of Muhammadans Hving in Ihe 
rural areas than to the large number living in towns. After Orissa Qie pro- 
portion is highest in South Bihar and it is here that the Muhammadan demenB 
is most important : of the urban population of South Bihar, 23*1 per cent, or 
nearly a quarter are Muhammadans : in 'Aurangabad and Sas^am the pro- 
portion reaches 39*8 per cent., in Sherghati and Bihar also it is over 83 per- 
cent. ; in Patna where the Muhammadan community is both numerous and' 
important, they form jnst under one quarter of the total populhSion. The 
exceptionally high proportion of the Muhammadan poptilation living in towns 
in Sambalpur and Singhbhum is due, as is the case of Orissa, to the small 
number of Muhammadans in the rural areas, the Muhammadans oome- 

the Christians, ont of every 1,000 of whom 78 live in towns. The proportion 
generally spes^ng varies inversely with the number of Christians in the- 
district. "Where the number of Christians is great, as in I^nchi, the va^ 
majority of them are aboriginals living in vill^es : wbrae Ae number^ is 
small, file proportion of foreigners, Anglo-Indians and immigrant Ihdianr 
Christians is high and the usual occupations of these classes, such as- 
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Government service, the learned professions, industry, transport or trade, 
centre in the towns. The proportion has slightly increased since 1911 owing 
to an increase in the Chota Nagpur Plateau. Although only 34 out of every 
1,000 Hindus live in towns they account for 76-3 per cent, or more than 
three-quarters of the aggregate urban population of the province. The 
proportion of Hindus living in towns has increased but this only means 
that the urban population of the province has increased, and the nature of 
this increase has already been examined. Amongst the Animists only four 
in every thousand live in towns; this low proportion is due partly to the fact 
that the Animistic tribes are shy traffickers who keep away from the towns 
preferring their ancestral fields and the jungle, but partly also to the_ fact 
that when an Animist comes to live in a tovm the tendency is strong for him to 
lose touch with his tribal traditions and to turn Hindu. ^ That there should 
be Animists in the Tirhut Division and that 1,000 per mille of them should 
he living in towns is accounted for by the fact that 2 male Bhuiyas and 1 female 
happened to be passing through Muzaffarpur on the census night and were 
enumerated there, one of thorn at the railway station and the other two at 
the sarai. 


82. The proportion of females to males in the total population of the 
province is 1,029 per mille; in towns it is 877 per mille. In Jamshedpur the 
„ proportion is only 671 per mille but the 

BBAN popcLATioN Bi sBi. circumstauces there are exceptional as the popula- 
tion born in the town is very small and less than half the population was born 
even in the district; the population therefore consists of immigrants, many 
of them unattached, and the proportion of permanent homes and so of females 
in the town is small. If this town be omitted from class II of towns 
(i.e., those with a population of 50,000 — 100,000) the proportion of females 
varies with the class of towns inversely to their size, the range being from 524 
' in Class I to 954 in Class VI. This is what might be expected because the 
industrial, commercial and professional interests which draw the wage- 
earners from their families are generally concentrated in the larger towns; 

■ immigration to these towns therefore is common and as .the immigrants are 
generally males, the proportion of males found there is higher and that of 
females lower than elsewhere. 


VILLAGES. 


, 33. The vast majority of the population of the province .however live 
in the rural area in villages. In the British districts the census village is 
...TTT.™ Tfiauza, i.e. the survey and settlement village 

which IS a parcel or ground with a definite 
boundary which may contain one or more groups of houses or even no houses 
at all.. The only exceptions to this rule on, the present occasion were the 
Khondmals subdivision of Angul where there has been no village survey and 
certain parts of Manbhum where, as the survey and settlement was not 
complete, the residaitial village or group of houses and in the coal-field proper 
the colliery was treated as the basis of the census organization. The dis- 
advantage' of basing the census organization on the residential village has 
been explained in previous reports; briefly it is that it is impossible to decide 
'which groups of houses form independent villages and. which groups are 
'merely parts of other villages : afeo that, as groups of , houses appear or 
'disappear between one census and another, any reliable comparison from one 
census to, the next is impossible. As the survejr and settlement of Manbhum 
win have been completed before: the next , census, the difficulties connected 
.with the residmitial village will not be felt again because in the valleys of the 
Ehondmals subdivision the groups of houses which constitute the villages are 
'scattered and remote from one another. ^ ^ • 

. 34; .ln;t«pdHr to expjain what the suryey and settlement mauza is it .ii 

•hfecessary tofgd'back sonie ninety years. vThe., first attempt to remove ..the 
^definiteness Of yiHage boimdaries, whiiffi had proved a fruitful source of 
dfisphte and litigatipn the decenmaj settlement, was the revenue siirv^, 
^ Lower PrOvMq^ wKch b^an lasted for nearly forty years. 

vfOage maps were'lh^ j^epaxM for;aIl tjie territories now comprised in .'the 
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province of Bihar and Orissa except the districts cf the Chota Nagpnr 
Plateau. The village (maiiza) boundaries were demarcated by an official 
called the superintendent of survey and maps were prepared accordingly by 
the revenue surveyor who was also responsible for demarcating the estates of 
revenue paying proprietors. Owing to want of cleame.ss in the instructions 
and the various ways in which they were interpreted there was much confusion 
between the estate and the mauza which in some cases was coterminous with 
the estate, in others formed part of an estate and in others again included 
several estates. In the districts to which the operations were first extended 
it appears to have been the intention to include all the lauds of a particular 
estate, wherever situated, in the mauza in which most of the estate lay, and 
m these districts it is not uncommon to find revenue survey mauzas which 
include five or six insignificant parcels of ground separated from each other 
by several miles. This desire to identify the mauza with the estate also 
resulted in some cases in a number of what would ordinarily be considered 
villages being included in a single mauza. Towards the end of the operations 
ideas changed and there was a tendency to treat as mauzas groups of cultivated 
holdings usually with, a central site for dwelling houses and sometimes with 
waste land attached without reference to the boundaries of the estates. 

35. Since the day of the revenue survey, survey-settlement operations 
have been carried out in practically every district in the province under the 
Bengal Tenancy Act or the Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act. Under the original 
Bengal Tenancy Act the “ village was the revenue survey village, but 
experience proved that the boundaries as laid at the revenue survey were not 
always suitable and therefore, when the Act was revised in 1907, power was 
taken to vary the boundaries of the villages as then laid down. The result 
was that in all districts of Bihar cadastrally surveyed dowli to the year 1907, 
tiz., the districts of North Bihar and a large part of Monghyr, the revenue 
survey village is still the mauza. but that in South Bihar (except in parts 
of Monghyr) which was surveyed after that date the mauza is the revenue 
survey village with modifications, the modifications being made where the 
mauzas were unduly large and included a number of well-defined blocks of 
houses or where they Vere inconveniently small and could readily be 
amalgamated with otter units. On the other hand no modifications were 
made in the village boundaries in the districts of Saran and Champaran, 
where there has been a revisional settlement since 1907, so that for instance 
there is still a mauza in the Bagaha thana of Champaran district with an 
area of 27,508 acres. 

36. In Orissa the villages were demarcated between 1890 and 1900. 

To begin with the village boundaries were laid according tb'the records of the • 
last settlement, but after a year’s work it was decided to follow the boundaries 
of the revenue survey village ; when a blind adherence to the revenue survey 
in turn proved impossible, the village boundaries as pointed out by the 
villagers were accepted. ■ • " 

37. Of the districts of the Chota Nagpur Plateau Ranchi was surveyed 
under the Bengal Tenancy Act : on the experience so gained the Chota Nagpur 
Tenancy Act was passed and the remaining four districts of the Chota 
Nagpur Division were surveyed in accordance with its provisions. The 
original Bengal Tenancy Act provided that, where there had been no revenue 
survey, the local G-overnment might appoint an officer to determine village 
boundaries, and the boundaries of the villages in Ranchi were determined in 
this manner. In the other districts the village is, in accordance with the 
Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act, the unit of survey adopted by the Settlement 
Department except that in parts of Manbhnm and Palaraau to which the 
revenue survey had extended it is the revenue survey village. In Jungle 
areas there was some doubt as to the village boundaries but disputes were 
settled on the basis of actual possession without much difficulty. In the 
Santal Parganas the villages were demarcated by the Settlement Officer uhd^ 
the Santal Parganas Settlement Regulation : the first settlement was made 
^ -[872 — ^78 and in the more elaborate settlement and survey which was 
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completed at the besfiniiiiig of the current century th6!i village boundaries laid^ 
down at the first settlement were generally acUiered to. In Sambalpnr the( 
village boundaries were determined in the ^80s in accord^ce with the Central 
Provinces I^and Revenue Act, and in the Sadr subdivision of Angul the first- 
cadastral survey was carried out between 1886 and 1889; in the Khondmals 
subdivision of that district no village survey has yet been made. 

38. It is evident therefore that the word “ village ” as used in connexion 
with the census has different meanings in different parts of the province and 
that detailed comparisons of one district with another are not worth making., 
Of North Bihar and Orissa generally it may be said that the mauza is by no- 
means necessarily the residential village. In South Bihar the correspondence 
is slightly closer for outstanding anomalies ha,ve been smoothed away, as for 
instance the mauza of Kauakol in Gaya which covered an area of nearly 
39,000 acres was split up into 13 mmzas at the recent settlement. In Chofta 
Nagpur generally the correspondence is closest. The largest mauza in the 
province which consists of over 72,000 acres and the smaUest which consists 
of less than one acre are both in Monghyr district, the former in the south, 
the latter in the north. Bhagalpur boasts a mauza of over 50,000 acres and 
several mauzas of one acre : ChamparaJi contains a mauza of over 27,000 acres,, 
and Gaya, Saran, Muzaffarpur, Purnea, Ranchi and Singhbhum contain 
mauzas of over 10,000 acres. The average size of the mauzas is greatest in 
Ranchi (1,152 acres) and smaUest in the Santal Parganas (296 acres)., 
iThe average size in Bihar varies from 730 acres in Champaran to 352 in 
Saran : in all the three districts of Orissa it is between 300 and 400., 


39. As the mauza is a geographical unit with fixed boundaries their 
number remains constant, but not all of them are always inhabited. iThe 
number of vill^es ^own in Imperial Table I is the number of inhabited 
mauzas and this number therefore may and does fluctuate. 'A comparison 
between Table I for 1911 and Table I of this census reveals a decrease of 
3,719, the greater part of which has occurred in Hazaribagh where there has 
been a decrease of 2,231 and Manbhum where there has been one of 1,174., 
iThis decrease is owing to the fact that in 1911 the census in both these districts 
was based on the residential village and villages were apparently more liberally, 
recognized here than elsewhere in the Chota Nagpur Division. Since then 

'the survey and settlement of the whole of 
Hazaribagh and of more than half of 
Manbhum has been completed and at the 1921' 
census the mauza was substituted in these 
areas for the residential village. The result' 
has been greatly to reduce the number of 
inhabited villages, although the marginal 
table shows that the average number of 
v^ages to the square mile in these two- 
districts is stiH greater than in any other 
district of the division. The variations in 
the nnmber elsewhere are dne largely to the influenza epidemic and scarcity 
of 1918-19 which led to whole villages being deserted. 


Number of foliabited villages per square 
mile m tbe Cbota Nagpur Division. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER II. 

NOTE ON AN ECONOMIC CENSUS OE PATNA BAZAAE. 

Br Pbofessoe C. J. Hamilton. 

The enquiry was conducted, under my guidance, by the student members 
■of the Chanakj^a Society during the autumn of 1920 and the spring of 1921. 

isTBOBucnou object was to ascertain the number and kind 

of economic enterprises carried on in the Patna 
Bazaar, a term which was taken to mean the main thoroughfare extending 
for rather over seven miles from the Bankipore Maidan to the other end of 
Patna City. This thoroughfare c-ontains the majority of the trading and petty 
manufacturing establishments of Patna. There are. however, a number of 
petty traders and manufacturers located in the side streets that lead from 
the main road. These have not been investigated. It was originally 
intended that these should be included but owing to the political conditions 
prevailing in the latter part of 1920 a number of investigators left- the college 
and the scope of the enquiry was consequently somewhat narrowed. The area 
investigated is, nevertheless, sufficient to give an accurate idea of the kinds 
of things that are bought and sold, and to a less extent made, in a typical 
bazaar that serves the needs, primarily, of the resident Indian population 
and, secondarily, of the European population in a large moffusil station. 

2. In explanation of the tables that follow the first point that should be 
noticed is the difficulty of classification. The various enterprises have been 
■classified under the three main heads of wholesale and retail traders and 
manufacturers. But it is not always easy to define the head under which 
a particular enterprise should be placed. In an Indian bazaar the division of 
economic function between wholesale and retail selling and between selling and 
manufacturing is far less clearly marked than, for example, is the case in 
an English city. 

3. Thus the larger shops not only sell retail, but are the sources of supply 
in many eases of the goods sold in the smaller shops. An instance of this 
was prominently afforded in the case of the sellers of boots and shoes. A boot 
and shoe shop of some size was several times found to be supplying stock to 
a smaller shop of the same kind close by, thus apparently stimukting 
competition with itself. The same thing occurred in the case of cloth dealers. 
There are different explanations of this apparently “ uneconomic ” conduct. 
In some cases the shops are really in a sense competitors. That is they are 
separately ovmed. But they meet the demands of different classes of customers. 
A humble class of customers will hesitate to enter a “ superior ” shop but vrill 
resort to the neighbouring shop which caters for that particular class. By 
supplying the floor man’s shop the larger shop is not, therefore, sacrificing 
profits tliat it might gain for itself.^ The question of fixing competition prices 
Wween the two shops does not arise as neither of them adopts the ^tem of 
fixed prices common in the case of large retail traders in western cities. Each 
■transaction is settled after a process of bargaining. In other cases the supply 
of goods from one shop to another, although the shops may be trading under 
different names, does not involve dealings between potential competitors. 
It is not uncommon, particularly among cloth dealers, for several shops 
•trading imder different names to belong to the same firm, 

Besideis the combination of wholesaling and rethilipg, which is not 
uncommon, that of retailing and petty manufacture is very common. 
Prominent instances are afforded by the making and selling of such things 
as sweet-meats, ornaments of various kinds, cotton caps, hiri cigarettes, etc. 
In order to avoid enumeration twice over the premises in which the making 
of the article is the occupier’s chief activity have been counted under the 
head of manufact'uring although the goods -when made are sold at the same 
place. 

4. 'A further difficulty of classification arises from the fact that English 
names signifying the main classes of retail shops seldom apply to the shops 
•^f an Indian bazaar. The high degree of specialization usuafiy characteristic 
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of the shops of an English town is far less common in India outside the 
European centres of big cities. Nevertheless in a place of the size of Patna 
specialization in retailing is clearly marked. But the specialization often 
follows different lines. Thus in the case of the cloth seller, corresponding to 
some extent to the English draper, the business is confined to the sale of 
various kinds of cloth "and trimmings, possibly also carpets, but does not 
include such articles as hosiery, sewing thread, needles, buttons, which are 
usually to be obtained from a general store. A very common type of shop 
in Patna is one which combines the sale of such articles as stationery, looking- 
glasses, brushes and combs, socks, and cigarettes. It might be described as 
the “ young man’s ” shop but it is difficult to find an appropriate English 
name. ' For want of a more accurate description these shops have been 
enumerated imder the head of “ Fancy goods and stationery ”. 

Sometimes business enterprise is shown in a quite unusual combination of 
trades. Thus in one case a bookseller and jiublisher, seeing a profitable 
opening, had started a coal godown from which he retailed coal imported 
from Jharia. Another combination not uncommon is the sale of books 
together with patent medicines. 

5. The reasons for the different degrees of specialization or combination 
in retail trading in such a bazaar as that of Patna would seem to be chiefly 
the following : — 

(a). — TAe nature of the goods dealt in. 

In the case of vegetables or butchers’ meat the character of the goods 
and the handling of them makes specialization almost necessary. 

(&). — The importance of buying. 

When large quantities of goods have to be stocked which are generally 
of the same kind and when the profit depends largely on the special knowledge 
of the shopkeeper as the buyer of his stock there tends to be a high degree of 
specialization. Instances are found in the case of the cloth dealers, the 
boot and shoe shop, the dealer in builders’ materials, and the grain shops. 

(c). — The convenience of customers. 

The existence of special classes of customers in manjr cases determines 
the character of certain retail shops which cater for their varied wants as 
far as possible. Thus almost all articles regularly purchased by the European 
population are sold by a few “ general stores ”. Similarly the wants of the 
student class are supplied by the shops to which I have referred as the 
young men’s shops. 

(djf . — Retailing as the adjunct of manufacture. 

A very large number of the petty shops of the bazaar are little more than 
the adjunct of the workshops of small artisans, mechanics, and manufacturers. 
The makers of certain classes of ornaments, of white caps, of liri cigarettes, 
of hookahs, of tin boxes, of basket-ware, of sweetmeats, of perfumes, are 
petty manufacturers and workmen first and shopkeepers second. The- 
specialization in selling is due to the fact that each man is a' small independent 
producer who sells what he makes. 

The information which the investigators sought to obtain included that 
relating to the length of time each enterprise had been established; the 
volume of trade, whether it was increasing or decreasing; the source of supply 
from which the stock was obtained; and the extent of the market for which 
the enterprise catered. Oh none of these points was it possible to get really 
satisfactoiy replies. The information as to length of establishment was^ 
asfollowa:-— 

20 years and over ' ' ! ... 18*5 per Cent., 

years ... . ... ... 20*5 pet cent. 
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If these replies are correct it suggests a veiy high degree of instability in the 
trade of the smaller shopkeepers. The evidence went to show that among 
small sellers cf vegetables, cf vcfn and cigarettes, of stationary, of certain 
kinds of ornament^ there was constant change. Small capitals are ventmed 
and lost. Or a workman will gather a few customers, perhaps for a season’s 
trade, and give up the premises at the end of it. 


!^o reliable information was obtained as to the volume of trade. In most 
cases those in charge of shops evidently felt suspicion as to the object of the 
enqnirv. In the nTajority of cases the business was said to be declining and 
this was usuallv attributed to the effect of the war in making raw materials 
difficult to obtain or in raising prices and decreasing sales. But business was 
in many cases admitted to be expanding. Undoubtedly the fact that stands 
out is the verv large number of rival dealers or suppliers of the more general 
wants of customers. The large number of cloth shops, of grocers, of 
ornament makers, of sellers of cigarettes, mrated waters, stationer}% and 
fancy goods suggests that in most cases each seller supplies a verv small number 
of customers, ^'indeed in many cases the so-called shops are little more than 
a very small front space of a” dwelling the total rent for which would not 
exceed a rupee or two per month. 

The source of supply of the stock in trade in the case of the larger shops 
was tyenerally stated to be either the Indian manufacturing centre or the port 
of import siich as Bombay or Calcutta. 17a authentic case was found of 
direct import from abroad. It may be noted that in not a few cases the source- 
of supply was stated to be Dinapore. suggesting that in some respects 
Dinapore is a more important trading centre than Patna. 

6. Very few cases occurred in which Patna shops supplied customers at 
any distance. The trade of the Patna bazaar is almost wholly local. It is 
worthy of note that although Patna is the capital of a Proyince there is not 
a single shop financed or managed by European enterprise and not a single 
shop wth a stock or mode of management, comparable to that of a large store 
in an English town of any importance. 

I.— EsTiUL Shops. 


Tobacco; betel; aerated water 
Cloth dealer ... 

Grocer (kichari farosh)— (spices, sugai-, salt, graina) 
Stationery and fancy goods 
Fruit and vegetables 
Grain seller ... 

Boots and shoes 

Cap seller (pallas) — (often combined with other fancy a^tieles^ 
Druggist 

Oil seller ... ‘ ••• 

Butcher 

Oilman’s stores and hardware 
Bookseller and printer 
Brassware 

Rope and basketware "• 


Xronmonger ... 

Perfumer 
Earthenware ... 

Tea shops 
Liquor vendor 
Opium and ganja 
Coal dealer 
Cooked rice 

Bangles (lac and glass) ... 
General stores ... — 

Hotels for coolies — • 

Wood and fuel 
Bhunja 

Parchun ••• ***' 







126 

97 

96 

80 

45 

35 

33 

28 

25 

23 

19 

17 

16 

15 
15 
13 
12 
11 

9 

9 

9 

9 

8 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

16 
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I. — Eetail Shops — C oncH. 



^ vole repairs and accessories 

... 

5 

Milk, dahi 

... 

5 

Glass hirer 

... 

5 

Old bottles 

... 

5 

HTookahs, sandals and pipes 


6 

Builder’s materials 

... 

3 

Embroidery materials 

... 

3 

Cotton thread 


3 

Furniture dealer 

... 

2 

Sporting requisites 


2 

Lime dealer ... 


2 

Leather goods 


2 

D}^e seller 

... 

9 

Chhoa (unprepared tobacco) 


9 

Fodder seller ... 


9 

Mat seller 


2 

Tv'pe writing machines 


1 

Baker 

> • • 

1 

steel trunks ... 

... 

1 

Coach works ... 


1 

Spectacle shop 


1 

Picture framer 

. . . 

1 

Sewing machines 


1 

Carpet seller ... 


1 

Dealer in old iron 

... 

1 

Fan seller 


1 ; 

Soap dealer 


1 

Photographer 

... 

1 

Total 

... 

848 

IT. — ^Manxjfactubing and Eetail. 



Sweetmeats ... ... ... 


81 

Tailor 


60 

Goldsmith 


53 

Ornament maker (various) 

... 

49 

Tikuli maker ... 

« • • 

28 

Tinsmith (maker of tin boxes, dhilaris, etc.) 

• • • 

22 

Brassware maker 

« # • 

20 

"Wood worker (maker of sandals, chaipoys, ekkas, etc.) 


20 

Dyer 


19 

Cotton thread maker 


17 

Blacksmith ... . 

... 

17 

Shoemaker 

... 

17 

Watch repairer... 

... 

15 

Eepairer of tin or iron goods 


14 

Cabinetmaker ... . 


12 

Biri maker ... .. . 


12 

Coppersmith ... .. ...... , . ... . 


9 

■Oil presser ... ... 

»••• 

9 

Chilam maker... . .;. , ... ... 

• «* 

8 

Bookbinder ... ... 

• •• 

7 

, liao bangle maker • . ..... ... 

••• 

7 

. , Silver foil maker - .... . ... . 


6 

Naicha maker (tobacco pipes)- 

... 

6 

Looking-glass maker ... • - ... _ . ... 


5 

F^e-work maker ■ ... ., 

. « • 

6 

. Hookah maker... • ... u. ... 


6 

XjmbreUampaiter- 


6 

Baket' ... ... . 


4 

Site' Biaker.'ivVf^ ..... 


• 4 

. Cycle aiid' gt^ophone repairer ... 


-4 

Spectadte inak^ ... - . ..v 


4 • ■ 


APPEJTOIX TO CHAPTER H. 
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n. — M anufacture and Eetail — Concld. 


Cap maker ... „. 

Embroidery worker 
Stone-setter (jeweller) ... 
Carpet weaver ... 

Cotton rope maker 
Soda water maker 
Harp maker ... 

Eepairer of shawls 
Cage maker ... 

Fan maker 
Electro-plater ... 

Motor and carriage works ... 
Manufacturing stationer ... 
Eubber-stamp maker 
Flour mill 
Type founder ... 

Copper plater ... 

Image maker ... 

Electric light repairs 
Ghee maker ... 

Mica goods ... 

Nakli maker ... 

Glass maker (ftom old glass) 
Thread reeling 
Hinge maker ... 

Drum repairer 
Tin foil maker ... 

Stick maker ... 

Tile maker 


Total .. 


4 

3 

3 

2 


•2 

2 

•2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

,1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


586 


TTT — ^Wholesale Traders, 
"Tobacco godown and dealer 

Yarn dealer ... 

Timber dealer .. . 

Lime and cement dealer ... 

Pepper dealer... 


3 

3 

1 

1 

1 


TotaIi ... 


9 
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SUBSIDLA.BY TABLES 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I— Distributiox of the 

VILLAGES. 


POPULATION BETWEEN TOWNS AND 


DiSIEICT and AirSAL 

Diyisiox. 

! Atldagb 

f POPULATION PEE 

1 

Ncxchde pee 

JilLLE BESIDINGIN 

NuAIBEE PEll MILLK OP TJEBAN 
POEELAflON EEf'IDlNG IN TOWNS 
TVXIH a POPULAIION OP— 

Numdeb PEE Mille op euead 

POPULATION BESIDING IN VILLAGES 
WITH A POPULATION OP— 

Town. 

ViUaire. 1 Towns. 

Villages, 

20,000 

aud 

over. 

10,000 
' to 

1 20.000. 

6.000 

to 

10,000. 

Unclei* 

OjOilO. 

5,000 

and 

over. 

2,000 

to 

5, 000. 

COO 

to 

2,000. 

Under 

600. 

1 

2 

3 

— 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

13 

13 

mUAn omSSA ... 

i 17,408 

S3X 

37 

903 

382 

218 

182 

10 

14 

121 

430 

413 

X02TH BIHAR 

' 18,810 

013 

27 

973 

390 

261 

136 

13 

32 

212 

328 

22$ 

SaraD 

Cfcaniparan 

Aluzaffarpar 

Oar'aiiauja 

Bbaeaipnr 

Parnea 

20,921 

10,000 

16,770 

1S,520 

525 

745 

657 

sas 

37 

20 

24 

33 

973 

980 

070 

968 

679 

G37 

46S 

5fc’0 

190 

3(!3 

4»^0 

370 

131 

■■*106 

241 


U 

70 

52 

.40 

111 

340 

107 

307 

673 

50.1 

546 

513 

303 

181 

206 

134 

37.14G 

10,384 

513 

476 

37 

31 

963 

970 

927 

***680 

73 

191 

"iso 

3 

136 

493 

534 

352 

327 

SOUTH BiHAft ... 

20,989 

444 

72 

928 

714 

116 

144 

20 

7 

143 

312 


Patna n* ••• 

36,453 

5S4 

130 

661 

663 

73 

66 

■ *137 

31 

153 

r.70 

250 

Gaya 

.ShaLabid ... 

14,0B3 

338 

53 

943 

592 

... 

381 

3 

65 

1G2 

470 

16,884 

365 

56 

044 

619 

241 

140 


6 

IflO 

487 

407 

Alonghyr ... ... ! 

16,S08 

093 

56 

944 

633 

303 

166 

... 

3 

255 

5-18 

104 

OBISSA 

23,090 

316 

38 

962 

396 

1 404 

... 

■■■ 1 

3 

31 

403 

483 

Ccttaok 

25,540 

353 

37 

963 

GGG 

334 


... 

6 

53 

514 

427 

Balasore ... 

17,006 

211 

36 

1 964 

... 

1,000 


... 

... 

38 

400 

553 

Pari 

38,684 

300 

41 

969 

1,000 

... 

... 

... 


63 

409 

639 

CHOTA NAGPUE PLATEAU 

11,0421 

233 

27 

973 

334 

231 

374 


2 

28 

321 

049 

ila2ariba^b 

14,730 

300 

35 

965 


8X4 

180 



44 

392 

064 

Banchi 

17,606 

331, 

39 

961 

“Vg3 

... 

237 

... 


31 

421 

.549 

Palamaa ... 

8,723 

239 

37 

1 973 


... 

1 1,000 

... 

... 

23 

298 

060 

AlaDbaam 

11,691 

310 

30 

! 970 

’*'492 

237 

371 

... 

4 

56 I 

422 

518 

giQghbhom 

24,837 

337 

98 ; 

902 

770 

... 

330 

... 

... 

12 

305 

603 

Santal Pargaaas 

H,438 

173 , 

23 ! 

977 

... 1 

675 

3<id3 

82 

... 

14 

*222 

7G8 

Angul 


117 

... 

1,000 

... i 

... 

... 

... 

... 


303 

608 

Sambalpar 

7,909 

389 

30 

970 


3C0 

431 


7 i 

4G 

6(13 

446 

•OrissA Staii&s 

5,884 

303 

9 

991 


... 

SOS 

"io 2 

3 ; 

20 

283 

096 

Cbota 2<a^par States 


173 

... 

1,000 


... 


... 

... 


154 

1 

846 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. — Yumbeb, pee mille op the total population 


AND OF EACH MAIN KELIGION WHO LIVE IN TOWNS. 





Numbeb peb mills who live in towns. 



Distbict and Katubal 
Division, 









Total 

Ropalation, 

Hmda. 

Mnbam- 

madan. 

Christian. 

Animist, 

Jain. 

Slkb. 

Parai. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8 

7 

8 

9 

mJSAjS AJ81> OJSXSSA ... 

37 

34 

80 

79 

4 

288 

378 

000 

UOBTH BlEAB 

27 

24 

41 

449 

12 

314 

48 

000 

Smn 

SSI 

23 

56 

147 


404 


i;ooo 

‘Champaran ... 

Maiaffittpar ... ... 

SO 

16 

38 

670 


ia« 

24 

22 

43 

564 

’"l.OOO 

963 

w 

'**1.000 

£)aibbangB 

02 

28 

59 

426 

63 


Bhagalpac ... 

S7 

29 

95 

390 

7 

874 


«•« 

Fiunea ... 

21 

24 

16 

367 

13 

323 

” 364 

... 

SOUTH BIHAB 

710 

60 

181 

000 

0 

62S 

838 

667 

Patna ... ... 

130 

114 

333 

904 


328 

450 


•<5ayai 

bhababad ... 

Moagbyr 

52 
50 
50 1 

1 

46 

44 

60 

117 

206 

110 

911 

183 

779 

6 

899 

1,000 

379 

600 

966 

607 

’** 667 

OBISSA 

ss 

39 

193 

340 

4 

493 

167 

1,000 

<hitta6k ... ,« 

BHaeore 

37 

80 

32 

20 

178 

344 

•810 

383 

65 

*89 

1.000 


1,000 

Pan 

01 

41 

28 

103 

174 

r.i 

*’* 333 

n. 

CHOTA KAGPHB PjLATBAH 

27 

23 

03 

46 

4 

210 

372 

694 

Haaarlbafli ... ... 

... 

..4 ... 

85 

30 

«r 

30 

30 

63 

36 

37 

80 
238 
. ' 64 
66 

* * 397 

33 
14 
248 

1 

7 

1 

*27 

236 

103 

917 

106 

f *** 68 

::: 

Sm^I PaigoSp .'.7 

08 

23 

141 
. 41 

663 

38 

291 
. 63 

12 

1 

**' 308 

■*’ 849 

, **i»ooo 

^Saml^par ... ... >« 

Oiiiiaa SfeatasM, 

<3totaHagpiir Stai69 ... 

■”'80 

0 

"* 38 
, 10 

''**495 

79 

. *‘* 93 
1, 

*“ ' '1. 
' 1 

♦ "1 
60 

84 

“l.OOO 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.— Towns classified by popitlaiion. 


Class os To'wx.c. 

3 

a 

c '2 
b. s 

li. " 
Si x 

i| 

Proportion 
to total 
oroau 
popalation. 

jVntaber 

ViHlATlOi: pxa CENT. Iir the E0?C1AT!0>’ 0» TOITS*? 
JL? CLASSED AT PSEVIOCS CE5St:.=ES. 

VAr.i.4,:ioK JE3 CEyr.tsr 
I’liLiN ro?CLArio;r or 

i.ica CL.* '3 I'ao.ii 
1&21. 

of males 
per 1,000 
males. 

1911-1921. 

1901-1911. 

1=91— : 001. 

!S31— iSfj]. 

1=72- UVi. 

Oil In 

1 towr.i: Bs 
'classed in 
1S72. 

\j) la tha 
: >tal iA each 
cii?5 in 192L 
as compare'.! 
iVith tho cor" 
T<.!:r-QU'tiC3 

total in 
_ IS72. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

C 

7 

S 


10 

ii 

jBIHAJi AXJ) 

SI 

lOO j 

S7S i 


S'8 

-(?7 

+ <?’C 

+ 139 

+C*I 

+ 5^?1 

ORISSA, 



1 








1.— ICO 000 ami over 

1 

g*5 

S24 

-12’9 

-cl'O 

-13-4 

._Q»0 

+ 7-4 

-34*5 

-24‘D 

II.— 50,010—100, oOO 

5 

21*2 

S17 

— S--i 

— 9'3 

1 -12-0 

-rO-2 

tS*3 

-JM 

-rdrs 

111.-20,000— 50,'T 00 

12 

28*5 

m 

•f3’2 

-4'4 i 

i +4*3 

+ S'l 

-L S"'"’ 


, +2G-1 

IV.— 10,000— 20,000 

22 

21*8 

90J 

+ •04 

-ro 

—97 

+C’0 

+ 15-0 


+?5*0 

V. -5,000—10,000 - 

35 

18*2 

S13 

+23 7 ; 

t2'7 

+0*4 

+19-8 

+29-0 

+31-7 

+1787 

VI.— Uoder 5,000 ... 

« 

I 

1*8 

1 

95 

+43'0 j 

1 

+ 1C2 ! 

i 

+ 10-8 I 

+37-4 

+S3*5 

+ 1=7 '4 

+fl'0 


SUBSIDLIET TABLE IV.— Cities. 


Ciax. 

Popiila- 
1 tion in 
; 1931. 

1 

Numb T 
of per- 
sons per 
sqaare 
mile. 

Number | 
of females 
per 1,000 
males. 

Propor- 
tion of 
foreign 
born per 
mille. 

PEBCENTAGrB OE VAaiiTIO>’. 

1911-1921. 1 

1901-1911, 

j 1801-1901. ’ 

13S1-1S91. 

j 1S73-15S1. 

1S72-1021. 

1 


3 

4 

5 

6 1 

7 

i ® 

0 

10 

11 

Patna 

110,976 

7,998 

824 

161 

-iro 

+ 1*0 

j 

! -16*4 I 

-ra 

+r-i 

1 -34*3 

Gaya 

07,503 

S,445 

SIO 

97 

+35*3 

-30*0 

I -11*3 : 

+ 5*3 

1 t!4-3 i 

+ri 

Shagalpnr ... 

68,878 

C,2GS 

851 

75 

—7*4 ; 

1 

-1*9 

+ 9‘G 

+ 1‘3 

+4*4 i 

+5*4 

.Jamabedpar ... 

j 67,360 

3,294 

621 

724 


... 

1 ... 

i 

1 1 
1 ! 

... 




CHAPTER Hi. 
BIRTH-PLACE. 


The statistics relating to the birth-place of persons enumerated in the 

iKTEODtJcsroBr province are contained in Imperial Table XI. 

•TEODtJCT B . These statistics are presented in a different form 

together 'tvith statistics relating to emigrants, i.e., persons born in the 
province but enumerated outside it, in the following Subsidiary Tables at 
the end of the chapter : — 

Suhidiary Table I. — Immigration (actual figures). 

Subsidiary Table //.—Emigration (actual figures). 

Subsidiary Table III. — ^Migration between Natural Divisions (actual 
^ures) compared with 1911. 

Subsidiary Table lY. — Migration between the province and other parts 
of India. 

Subsidiary Table V. — Occupations of emigrants from certain districts 
of feihar and Orissa to Calcutta. 

Subsidiary Table VI. — ^Birth-place of skilled and unskilled workers in 
industrial establishments in Bengal. 

2. The population of the province, as explained in Chapter I, ia 
essentially home loving. The occupation which most of them pursue is, and 

Tims of looBiTioN. immemorial, the cultivation 

of their fields, which does not encourage or give 
any scope for the gratification of the wander-thirst. Moreover tlie various 
restrictions on free action and free movement imposed by the caste system 
bind the people to their homes : the stronger the caste system the less does 
it make a man willing to place himself in a position where he has to rely on 
his individual judgment and where at any time he may encounter circumstances 
which are difficult or impossible to reconcile with his caste rules. The result 
is i;hat people do not go out into the world to seek their fortunes j they only 
leave their homes when they havm good reason to do so and they generally take 
the epliest opportimity of returning tx) them. These reasons and the 
resulting types of migration can be classified with some degree of accuracy. 
The foDowing classification was made thirty years ago in the Punjab and it 
is still valid to-day in this province : — 

(I) Casual migration, or the minor movements between adjacent villages. 
These movements affect the census returns only when the villages in question 
happen to be on opposite sides of a district boundary. TWe is generally 
an exness of females in such cases owing to the fact that it is the common 
practice for a Hindu to take his wife from a village otW than that in which 
he lives, and the excess of females would probably be greater still but for the 
fact that young married women often return to their parents’ houses for their 
first confinement. 

ip) Temforary mgration, dvA to journeys on business, visits to fairs 
and places of pilgrimage and the temporary demand for labout when, for 
instance, new roads, buildings or railways are under construction. 

(3) Periodic migration, a particular type of temporary migration 
a^ociated with the seasons of the agricultural year. When work is slack 
in the fields, lalwur moves away to find temporary employment el^where; 

conversely at the stress of harvest time, in tracts where the population 
is sparse, labour will be attracted from elsewhere. This type of emigration 
is of great voltime and importance in Bihar and Orissa . 

(4) Semi-femrnent migraiion,. due to persons residing in one place and 
earning their living in another. In such cases they usually retain their 
cdimexion with their own homes where they maintain and visit their families 
at iriteryals and where they return in their old age. This type of migration 
is practically confined to the sex and' is found chiefly amongst clerical 
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Persons in the 

PBOTINCE WHO WERE 

BORN IN 

Number 

(OOOs 

omitted). 

Per cent 
of actual 
population. 

Bihar and Orissa 

37,540 

98 ‘9 

District or state oi enumeration ... 

36,348 

95-7 

Contiguous districts or states ... 

991 

2^61 

Other districts or states 

201 

0-62 

Other parts of India 

387 

1-02 

Contiguous districts or states ... 

170 

0-44 

Other districts or states 

217 

0*57 

Outside India 

35 

0 09 


and skilled industrial workers, for instance amongst clerks in offices and men 
of the mechanic class. Younger members of joint families for whom there 
IS no work at home often contribute to the family income in this manner. 

(5) P ermanent migration, when oyer-crowding drives people awav from 
an area or when the superior attractions of another area induce people to 
jsettle there. ^ 

3. The marginal table gives the number and proportion of immigrants. 

Immtgbatiok coufaxed with i-G*» persons enumerated in the districts of Bihar 
inaiGaAiioN. and Oi’issa who were born in other districts of the 

province and elsewhere. No less than 98-9 per cent, of the people enumerated 
in the province were born in the province and no less than 95-7 were bom in the 

district or state in which 
they were enumerated. In 
comparison with these 
figures the number of per- 
sons horn elsewhere is 
insignificant. Most of them 
were horn in contiguous 
districts, whether inside or 
outside the province, and 
amongst' this class females 
predominate, which shows 
that such immigration is 
mostly of the casual type. 
The volume of migration 
between non-eontiguous 
'districts amounts to little more than one-fifth part of the migration between 
contiguous districts ; South Bihar is the origin and two districts, Purnea 
and ■^lanbhum, together are the destination of more than half of it;. 
Migration of this type is therefore fairly restricted in its origin and more so 
in its destination. The figures prove that in most of the districts and states 

of the province there is no 
attraction for iramigranfis. 
In striking contrast is the 
next marginal statement 
which shows the niunber of 
emigrants, i.e., persons bom 
in Bihar and Orissa who 
were enumerated outside 
their district or state of 
birth, with proportion per 
centl of the actual popula- 
tion. The emigration to 
contiguous and non-contign- 
ous districts of the province 
is of course the corresponding 
immigration viewed from the reverse point of view : but as re^ar^ other 
parts^of India the difference is vast. In exchange for 422,000 immigrants 
received the province sends ont 1,917,000 emigrants, or in other words it 
loses over four persons for every person it gains by migration. But this loss 
by migration is not a permanent one. ^ It has already been stated 
that tbe periodic type of migration which is adjusted to the seasons of the 
agricultural year is of great volume and importance in Bihar and Orissa. 
Further information regarding this type of migration will' be given presently, 
■but meanwhile it, may be stated generaUy that the slack time in the 
agricultural vear begins when the winter rice crop has been cut and ends in 
some places with the harvesting of the spring crops or more generaUy^ with 
the bursting of the monsoon. This therefore is the time of maximum 
emigration. In Februarv the province is at its emptiest : by March, 'when 
the census is taken, the ’labourers are beginning to return to Iheir homes. 
The census returns therefore show nearly buf not quite the full range of the 
normal tide of emigration. 


Persons born in the peovincb 

WHO WERE ENUMERATED IK 

Number 

(OOOs 

omitted). 

Per cent 
of actual 
population. 

Other parts of the Province 

1,192 

3*14 

Contiguous districts or states •.* 
Other districts 

991 

201 

2*61 

0/52 

Other parts of India 

1,917 

6-05 

Contiguous districts or states ... 
Other districts 

227 

1,690 

0*59 

4*45 

Outside India 

^01 

*0902 
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CHAPTER III. — ^BIRTH-PLACE. 


IMMIGEATION. 

4. Tlie following table sliows the number and jiroportion of immigrants 
^ in the various districts of the province : — 

OF IhnilGBAKXS* ^ 


Bisteict. 

Kninber o! inimigraiits. 

Proportion per mille of 
actual population. 

NORTH BIHAR. 



Saran 

44,736 

19-11 

Champaran 

70,412 

36-27 

Muzaiiarpur 

65,332 

23-71 

Parbhaiiga 

68,767 


EliagrJpiir 

84,181 

41-39 

Purnea 

204,094 

100-80 

SOUTH BIHAR. 



Patna 

86,012 

54-63 

Gaya ... ... ... i 


20-76 

Shahabad 

49,318 

27-14 

Mongbyr 

71,416 

35-18 

ORISSA. 



Cuttack 

33,285 

16-12 

Balasore 

28,171 

28-73 

Puri 


38-68 

CHOTA NAGPUR PLATEAU. 

Haaaribagh 

36,305 

28-43 

Ranchi 

27,452 


Palamau 

31,358 

42-75 

Manbhum ... ... 

153,324 

98-99 

Singhbhum 

77,317 


Santal Parganas 

80,116 

44-64 

Angul 

16,350 

89-55 

Sambalpmr 

43,721 

65-38 

Orissa States ... 

254,296 

66-79 

Cbota Nagpur States w ... 

9,210 

60-39 


The proportionate figures are illustrated in the marginal map. In Singhbhum 

and in Purnea over 1 person in 
ten enumerated was born outside 
the district. In Purnea it is 
the vacant spaces and light 
, incidence of rent that draw : in 
Singhbhum and Manbhum in 
the centre of the province it is 
industry. Patna has a relative- 
ly high percentage of immi- 
grants because it contains the 
capital town of the province 
with commercial and industrial 
interests, a number of education- 
al institutions and the only 
cantonment. The attraction in 
the Orissa States, which are 
treated as a single unit, is the 
^tent of the land still available 
for cultivation. This is also 
the case with Angul where th e 
l™^paisranto come from the* 
f nSighbdufiug state, and where 
the population of the d&nict is 
so small that a small number of 
immigrants ptfodiices a high* 
percentage. , 
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5. Immigration from outside India accounts for only 35,000 or -09 per 
cent, of the persons enumerated in the province and of these 30,000 were 
- found in North Bihar, in the districts of 


linilGRATION 

iiTsiA. * Chamoaran, Muzanarpur and Darbhanga. 

Practically all these persons came from Nepal 
and the great majority of them were females who evidently are wives brought 
from over the Nepal border ; these Avives usually belong to the lower castes. 
Outside North Bihar immigranus from outside Tndia amounted to 1.000 only 
in Patna district where there was a battalion of British infantry at Dinapore. 
They were numerous also in the industrial centres of Manbhum and Singhbhum. 
and in Ranchi where there are a large number of European missionaries. 
The most cosmopolitan population was found in Singhbhum, where natives of 
nine Asiatic and eleA^en European countries were enumerated as well as natives 
of America and Australia. 


Cham 


6. Immigration from contiguous districts of other provinces of India is 
more marked in the western than the eastern side of the province, showing 
^ a tendency of the population to shift in an 

oj. India. easterly direction. Cnamparan, Saran and 

Shahabad each contains over 20,000 immigrants 
from contiguous districts of the United Provinces : in the case of Saran and 
Shahabad females greatly predominate, but in the case of Champaran the 
sexes are about equal, showing that there is some immigration from Oorakhpur 
to take up land on this side of the provincial boundary. In Palamau, Ranchi 
and Sambalpur, where communications with the west are less easy, the 
number is much smaller, but in the Orissa States, where land is to Se had. 
on cheap terms, there are again a large number of such immigrants (28,000) 
with a higher proportion of males. On the eastern side of the province 
immigrants from contiguous districts are most numerous in Manbhum (18,000) 
where the coal-field exercises a strong attraction. Purnea, which after 
Singhbhum contains the highest proportion of immigrants in the province, 
only contains 11,000 from the contiguous districts of Bengal, wher^s from 
the contiguous districts of Bihar it contains ten times that number. 


7. Immigration from non-contiguous parts of other provinces is only 
likely to occur under the influence oi sorue strong inducement. Singhbhum 
heads the list in respect of this type of emigration with 34,000. Owing to 
the deA^elopment. of Jamshedpur skilled workers have been drawn to this 
district from all over India. . The greatest number of foreign skilled workers 
in the iron and steel works come from the United Provinces, but a considerable 
number also come from Bengal and the Central Provinces. Amongst the 
unskilled workers by far the greatest number of foreigners come from the 
Central Provinces,; where scarcity' obtained at the time of the census, and if 
IS. also noteworthy that Madras and Bombay supplied a' greater number of 
unskilled workers than the Unitied Provinces or even than Bengal. Table XI 
Shows that the Punjab, Bombay and Rajputana also sent a large number of 
immigrants into this district. Next te Singhbhum comes Manbhum with 
32,000 immigrants from non-contiguous parts of other provinces : here the 
coal-field and the industries that have sprung up in the neighbourhood' also 
attract workers from all over India-. Subsidiary Table XX' at the end of 
Chapter XII shows for immigrants enumerated in the coal-field charge (which 
included aU the important collieries in the Dhanhad subdivision) their caste, 
their age and their birth-place.. It shows that there is a large amount of 
migration to the coal-field, inside the district of Manbhumi especially amongst 
Baurisand Santals, though.the number actually given is probably an exaggera- 
tion. ..AJter Manbhum itself Hazaribagh contributes more workers than any 
other district (IS'OOO),' tbe castes: most; numerously reprinted being the 
Bhuiyas, Turis,, Goalas, ‘ Rajputs and ChaUiars. Morghyr sends 14,800 
persons, of whom the Bhhiyas and J olahas are most, numerous, and Gaya sends 
8,900, mostly Bhuiyas and Dosadhs. . .North Bfiiar sends very few and the 
Bantal Parganas only 2,600, amongst whom Santals are the most humorous; 
From outside the province' 5,400 workers, many of them Chamars, come from 
Bilaspur and 2,400, mostly Chamars. from Raipur in the Central Provinces.^ 
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Chamars also come from the United Provinces as well as Pasis and people 
of higher castes, notably Brahmans and Rajputs. It is noticeable that the 
men from the TJnited Provinces who come generally from the higher ^stes 
do not bring their wives with them as do the men from the Central Provinces. 
A coal cutter with his wife now-a-days can earn Rs. 1-4-0 a day without much 
difficulty. Up-country workers without their wives usually earn from Rs. 50 
to Rs. 60 a month : they can live comfortably on Rs. 20 a month and the balance 
is ordinarily sent home by money order. The districts in the United Provinces 
from which they come. Rai Bareli, Mirzapur, Cawnpore, Azamgarh, 
Pratapgarh, Jaunpur. Unao and Al!a,habad, have been the source from which 
labour has been recruited for the collieries in Rewa State and at Singareni 
for many years past so that there is a supply of trained labour available there. 

8. After Singhbhum and Manbhum the OrisSa States attract most 
immigrants from non-contiguous parts of other provinces (25,000). Apart 
from a few up-countrv traders these immiffrants are generally agrieuTturists. 
In most of the states the pressure of population is extremely light : in seven 
of them there are not even 100 persons to the square mile. Vast areas still 
await reclamation and. rents being generally low. it is natural that immio-rants 
should be attracted from other narts where the pressure of nonulation is 
greater. The same may be said of F'embalpur, the Santal Parganas a.nd 
Purnea. the only other districts to which immigrants from non-contiguous 
parts of India are attracted in any numbers. The attraction of land at a low 
rental is strong enough in Purnea to attract 6,000, and in the Santal. 
Parganas, which is more conyeniently situated to the railway, 7,000 
immigrants from the United Proyinces : otherwise the immigration into 
these two districts comes from those parts of Bei^al which, if not contiguous, 
are yery .pearly so. Apart therefore from commerce which attJ’acts traders 
to all parts of the province, from Bombay and Rajputana, apart also from 
the Manbhum coal-field, the developing industries of Singhbhum, and the 
vacant spaces in the Orissa States and in a lesser degree in Purnea, there is 
nothing in this province to attract immigrants from outside, and generally 
the immigration into the province may be said to be unimportant. 


9. Immigration within the, province itself also 'is unimportant. 
The migration between contiguous is five times as great as that between 

nMtenATioK WHIN pkotikce. non-contiguous districts and states and the larger 

part of the immigrants are females which shows 
that a great deal of it is purely casual." Purnea and Manblram alone attract 
immigrants from distant parts in any numbers. Purnea attracts population, 
from the whole of North Bihar and in smaller numbers from South Bihar; 
even from the adjacent districts of Bhaga,lpur and the Santal Parganas the 
male immigrants are more numerous Uian the female which shows that the 
motive of immigration here is not matrimony blit the oceupatiion of land at 
a low rental. Manhhuni draws most of ite immigrants from Hazarihagh 
(36,(]io6y, Monghyr (23,000) tmd Gra^ y 19, 000) afid here again the'males.are 
nptiq^ltly in excess. , The great majori^ of thfe immigrants pfMjOOT 
tOj^vork: in the coal minra. thousands of 

workm® come on foot to the cdhl-field Vhernthmi' &id them^ short of work ; 

Monghyr and Gaya are, readily a(«?emihle by -mh" JCt is'nbtici^H the 
adjao^t districts' and .Singhhhmp citilized as 

soureeefmkdito'for^ toal-field : the immigration these 


3 than, the mominhm & the 


tvro diakiefer ison a small scale, 1 


dir^ioaV fef![ia.les exceed, t% mal^ .shbwijig ithht; sU(m?hugratid^^ 

^ce ' (^e disjric^ ydw# send,^!^^ furthest f 

m ihfi pPOfiEMseiffe Monghyri ;p;ayaTamd 
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10. Tlie following table shows the number of emigrants, i.e., persons 
bom in each district and enumerated outside it and the proportion born by; 
this number to the actual population. The proportionate figures are 
illustrated in the map that follows the table : — 


Distbict. 

• 


Number of emigrants. 

Proportion per mille of 
actual population. 

NORTH BIHAR. 

Saran 



209,890 

89-69 

Champaran 

• • • 

... 

46,46-2 

23-93 

Muzaffarpur 

... 

... 

16-2,715 

59-06 

Darbhanga 

... 

... 

126,810 

43-52 

Bhagalpur 

... 

... 

171,651 

84-40 

Purnea 

... 


27,8-24 

13-74 

SOUTH BIHAR. 





Patna 

... 


132,914 

84-43 

Gaya 

... 


189,969 

88-23 

Shababad 

... 

• •• 

148,353 

81-65 

Monghyr 

... 

... 

223,544 

110-12 

ORISSA. 

Cuttack 



. 255,821 

■ri!KiKglKS"l ; ’ 

' 123-90 

Balasore 

.. • 

• •• 

83,277 

84-93 

Puri 

... 

**• 

66,587 

59-46 

CHOTA NAGPUR PLATEAU. 

Hazaribagb 


147,535 

115-53 

Ranchi 

* » i 


348,172 

260-91 

Palamau 


• 

35 ,'803 

48-81 

Manbhum 

» * % 


117,673 

75-97 . 

Singhbbrun 



100,849 

132-78 

Santal parganas 


« 

297,913 

165-63 

Angul 

• •• 

• *« 

25,^9 

139-61 

Sambalpur 



92,015 

116-55 

Orissa States ... 



106,729 

28-03 

Chota Nagpur States 


• «« 

2,449 

16-06 


. PROPORTION OF EMIGRANTS 
PER MILLE OF ACTUAL POPUUTION 
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or its equivalent in kind in addition if rat'S 

The emiffrants have no definite promise of work when they set out but 

exneri^ce in previous vears has shown them where work' m likely to he- 
available and there thev wander about from one village to another cutting the- 
crops as thev are ready Most family parties return with Es. 20 or Rs. 30 
saved as the result of ’’three or four months work. A further opportunity 
awaits the energetic labourer after he has assisted in sowing the fields of his 
native viliaee in June and July, for a fresh demand for labour for weeding 
and cutting" the jute crop in Purnea and Bengal arises in Jidy and August, 
so that a fresh trip can be arranged between the sowiim and cutting of the ■ 
uutiimn and winter crops. Moreover, in districts of Bihar where the spring 
crops are not cultivated on a large scale and can be reaped by those who ' 
remain behind, the labourer will often stay away all through the hot weather 
until the rains break. Although therefore most of the labourers will be back 
by the end of April, some of them will stay away till the rains break. The 
Santal Parganas also sends out every year a large body of emigrants of this ■ 
kind, who cross the Ganges and proceed on foot to the rice growing districts 
of Bengal. But crop-cutting in Northern Bengal represents only one and 
that not the most important) of the ' occupations in which the North Bihar 
emigrants engage. The following statement shows their principal destina- 
tions : in the case of the three districts of Saran, Muzafiarpur and 
Darbhanga which send large numbers of persons to Calcutta and the 
neighbouring industrial districts, details are given for each of Idiese- 
destinations. 


Emigrants from North Bihar. 


Principal flagbs whbrh ennhbratbd. 


BmcH 

DMTWCT. 



Bengal. 



TTnited 

Assam. 

BT7RUA. 



Total. 

Calcutta. 

u 

PargaoM. 

Howrah. 

‘Hughli, 

Provinces, 

flanm 

Ch&mparan 

ICuzaffairpur 

^rbhanga 

Bliagalpnr 

Bomea 

1" ii 

U4«532 

17,077 

7S,442 

43,533 

33,484 

10,634 

10,331 

14,666 

7,793 

24,768 

ii.e82 

5,436 

6,562 

”4,018 

2,672 

10,477 

'**4.677 

1,008 

26,295 

2,850 

658 

' 504 1 

96 1 
8 1 

18,667 

2,871 

7,841 

3,080 

2,766 

1,384 

2,228 

263 

110 

0 

670 

76 


Regarding the occupatioim of the emigrants who make their way to Calcutta 
further information will fie found in Subsidiary Table V. Trade, domestic 
service, work in mills and factories, as day labourers or carters are the 
occupations of the majority in the. industrial areas. But emigration to 
Calcutta and its-Heighhourhood only accounts for about half the number of 
emigrants from North Bihar tp Bengal., The, rest are .scatlered over the 
province. The functional cast^' go to ply’ 'tfibir 'proper businesses. Nuniyas 
do earth-work, Malkhs beconie boatmen bn the rivers, Kahars carry pedhis, 
Chamars and Modiis work as cobblers, and in addition to this 'mosti of the- 
coolie -on every' railway platfomi in BengaFcpme from Bihar (pr Orissa). 
In -North Bihar the district which sends orit the’ greatest niimber of 
^lOTants to other provihees is 3arap. ; \TBeFo ’were 2^', 000 Sa& 
to. roe tontiguous districts ' of 'TTbvihbes of vviipm^ 23,000 were 

Evidently tl4SM|tajabn;^‘ca^^^ ' The grea;t stream 

^ em^^on in which %d’3Sa%Tf6dpmm^ afield: ; for eveiy 

enngr^^^etot^tofttoMe^ th§ 6t tfiefe -iO had been drawn 

^ay fey.teh wa|^ to^hOn-5pfci^hd|s'^ba^ts, states: 
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Muzaffarpur-born males were enumerated in other provinces. It is interesting 
however to note that Muzaffarpur sends more emigrants to Calcutta than does 
Saran. In the ciase of Darbhanga the proportion is less still, as only three 
males per cent, of the actual male population were enumerated outside the 
province. Bhagalpur still sends a high proportion of female emigrants out 
of the province, and is the only district in North Bihar where the stream of 
emigration has not declined : about 20,000 persons emigrated from the Banka 
subdivision just before the census. In Champaran and Purnea the emigration 
is less than the immigration and is of no special importance. In all 380,000 
persons with a North Bihar birth-place were enumerated in other provinces. 

14. In South Bihar also the periods of migration are correlated with die 
seasons. There is a considerable immigration of agricultural labour into 

fbom sorTH bihab. different times of the year; 

thousands oi immigrants come to cut the spring 
crops in the tals of Patna and Monghyr and immigrants come from the United 
Provinces and elsewhere to cut the paddy in Shahabad. Emigration also is 
regulated by the agricultural seasons. Emigrants who have land of their 
own to attend to usually return to their homes between June and October; 
those who have not usually make a point of returning to their homes for 
a couple of months in the hot weather ; in such cases the women and children 
are left at home. Although the volume of emigration outside the province 
from the districts of South Bihar in no case comes up to that of Saran, the 
general standard is higher than in, the case of North Bihar. The census 
showed that there had been a decrease of extra-provincial emigration from 
every district. The number of emigrants into the contiguous parts of the 
United Provinces showed a slight increase, but thg number of emigrants to 
more remote destinations had decreased by 51,000 T the decrease is not great 
in Gaya or Monghyr but Patna has sent 21,000 less emigrants out or the 
province than it did ten years ago and Shahabad 14,000 less. It will be 
noticed that the Shahabad-Burma connexion is still maintained. Two estates 
in the Pegu and Toungoo districts respectively were granted to Shahabad 
landlords some thirty years ago to stimulate migratiop, and the colonists are 
still there. South Bihar is traversed by the East Ihdian Railway and the 
call of Calcutta and the other industriaf centres of Bengal and the coal-field 
is more clearly heard than in North Bihar. The following statement shows 
that the percentage of emigrants to Bengal who find their way to the 
metropolitan districts is higher in the case of South than in that of North 
Biiiar ; — 


Emigrants from South Bihar. 


,P£INCIPAL mCBB WH£B1, IN17ICSIU7BD. , . 


Butte Dzsttuct. 

• ~~ ' — ._ ■ ■ ■ ■ y ■ ■ 

BBKh&Zo - - 

TTNinn 

PK0VIN<»8. 

A68AU. 

' 

CBST1L4L 

Buniia. 

Tout* 

Calcutta. 

Farganaa. 

Howrah. 

Hughli. 

Patna 

Gaya ... " 

Slialial)ad #.» ••• 

Monghyr 

54.046 

73.816 

64,242 

81,049 

19.989 

38.083 

16068 

15,947 

12,335 

13.986 

20.672 

15.45S 

6.160 

5,612 

7,324 

3,802 

5,013 

4,602 

3,407 

3,506 

^,761 
,10,994 
‘ «2,669 
398 

3.291 
8,044 
12.491 
, 8,581 

^ 4,46(i 

718 
728 

' 12 

1,S7S 
, SS2 
4.529 
39 

f 


Subsidiary Table V shows that Gaya, which sends more emigrants to Calcutte 
than any other district of Bihar, specializes in day labourers, carters, dom^tie 
service and trade : in industrial work Shahabad is preeminent and in 
. cobbling and shoe-making Shahabad and Monghyr. 

15. The average of tjbe. rfemittaHces by money order to Shahabad, rather 
over Es. 19, is Jiigher than iff the case of any other. district in the province. 
Rajputs emigra^ from this district in large numWs to occupy resppns^le, 
• and lucrative posfe in the police or as darwans or sirdars. In Patna also t|ie 
average value of the money order remittancesi Rs. 16, is high; in Gaya and 
Monghyr, from which the emigrants usually come from a lower class such as 
Bhuiyas and Jolahas, the ayerage of the. remittances (Rs: 13-8-0) is 
“distinctly lower. 
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16. InterestiDg information with, regard to the occupations of these 
emigrants who seek industrial employment abroad is available from the in- 
dustrial statistics of Bengal which it will be convenient to discuss under the 
head of South Bihar. The jute mills make no effort to recruit, the pay and 
conditions obtaining there being sufficient to attract labour automatically. 
The same is true of most industries in Bengal and enquiries in Saran and 
Shahabad, two of the most important recruiting districts of Bihar, showed that 
^stematized recruitment for any industry was conspicuous for its absence 
and that recruiting sirdars were very much the exception. For porters on 
the other hand it appears that there is some recruitment. The number of 
labourers who are employed departmentally by the Calcutta Port Commission 
is not great, but most of them come from Bihar. Unskilled labourers are 
now paid by the Commission at the rate of E-s. 17 or Es. 18 a month : their 
railway fares are advanced in the first instance and then recovered from their 
earning. The largest recruiter of labour of this description in Bengal is 
however probably Messrs. Bird and Company who are the labour contractors 
for the Port Commission and also for a nmnte of important railway termini 
such as Coalando and Chandpur. The labour force supplied by them for 
these purposes varies from 7,500 in March to 10,000 in September and 
October, and nearly all of it is recruited from Bihar and Orissa through 
sirdars. Labourers employed as porters in Calcutta by this firm earn from 
Es. 20 a month in the case of the weakest to Es, 45 and Es. 60 a month in the 
ease of those who carry heavy weights : at railway stations in the mufassal the 
rates are 30 or 50 per cent, lower. Most of the labourers get free quarters 
and concessions with regard to railway fares in addition to their pay. 
Subsidian’’ Table VI shows the distribution of skilled and unskilled 
workers in the industrial establishments of Bengal according to their Natural 
Division of origin, in this province. North Bihar sends most skilled and 
fewest unskilled workers. The Chota Nagpur Plateau on the other hand 
sends by far the greatest number of unskilled and by far the smallest number 
of skilled workers. The skilled workers in the jute mills come mostly from 
Bihar and the unskilled from Bihar and Orissa but not to any extent from 
Chota Nagpur. The -ordinary unskilled day labourers also are drawn in 
large numbers from every part of the province except Chota Nagpur. The 
great flood of unskilled labour from Chota Nagpur goes to the tea-gardens 
and the collieries' in Eaniganj. 


17. 'While the amount of emigration from Bihar has generally decreased, 
that from Orissa has vastly increased. For every hundred males enumerated 
'EaoMOBi 38 i. in Cuttack ]8'2 males born in the district were 

enumerated outside; in Balasore the percentage is 
114 and in Puri_ 7'0. ' TEe^casual^^e^ Puri into Ganjam has 

slightly increased while that foom Balasdre into Midnapur. is about the same 
as it wa_3. The great difeirence is found in the amount of emigration to 
ndh-contiguous part. hfr other provinces ; to such destinations Cuttack has 
sent out ^,000, Balasdre 13,000 and Ptiri 17,000 more emigrants than in 1911, 
the great majority he&g males. ' The destination of these emigrants is shown 
.ihthef#ovring:^teme&t:^^^^,; ^ -1 . , - ■ ' ' ‘ 


rwm ■whkbb vsmrnm*/ 


Biot IfeBtici* 


■: Assiu,. 

i-'- . . f y '‘t 

, Mai>bas. 

Burma. 

T6TAh. 



* • .. ' 

■Hiigihii'' 

' '' ^ .S'. " 


i7,m. 


:: , B,?86 

. .:6484; 

;' 7: 

"-'-'.I'afiSB' 

■.. 6,568 

5^378/ 

V :. 4,558 
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£iid their way to Calcutta or its neighbourhood where in addition to industrial 

occupations they take up work in large niunbers 
as day labourers or in domestic serrice. The 
number of male emigrants from Cuttack 
enumerated in Calcutta was greater than the 
number from any other district in the province. 
A considerable number also go to cultivate rice in 
Bengal or,, in the case of Pui*i, to Burma for others 
in more affluent circumstances than themselves and 
the Oriya Brahman cook is in general request. 
The emigration to Assam which is of a more permanent character received 
■a great stimulus in 1919. The number of persons despatched to the Assam 
tea-gardens in the last five years of the decade from Cuttack and Balasore 
is s&wn in the margin, but of these a considerable number came from the 
Teudatory States. 

19. The great development of emigration is an indication of the hard 
times that Orissa has passed through since 1918 and also shows how it was 
that a repetition of the tragedy of 1866 was avoided. It would be difficult 
to over-estimate the number of lives saved by the east coast route of the 
Bengal-Nagpur Eailway in the last years of the decade by bringing food to 
the people and, even more important, by taking the people to places where 
work and food could be found. It may be added that the average of the 
money order remittances to Cuttack and Balasore, the most important 
recruiting districts in Orissa, is small, being between Es. 10 and Es. 11. 
A certain type of Oriya emigrant, notably bearers from Balasore, has been 
known to make fortunes but the great majority of the emigrants work in less 
esalted capacities and are not in a position to make heavy remittances to 
their homes. 


dumber oi persons sent from 
Orissa to the Assam 
tea-gardens. 


1915-16 

... 

32,000 

1916-17 

... 

5.CC0 

1917-18 

... 

2,GQ0 

1918-19 

... 

51,000 

1919-20 

... 

12,000 


20. From the Chota Nagpur Plateau the most important streams of 
emigration out of the province are to Assam and to the Barind. The 
T. n XT. emigration of labourers to the tea-gardens in the 

Duars is without restriction and a large number 
of aboriginals or semi-aboriginals from the Santal Parganas and Chota, 
Nagpur proper go there every year, usually for short periods of from two to 
six months. In 1918-19 the Tea Districts Labour Association recruited 
28,000 persons for the Duars in Eanchi alone and at the census 126,214 natives 
of Eanchi were enumerated in the district of Jalpaiguri. The recruitment 
for the tea-gardens of Assam is on a larger scale and is carried out through 
a carefully organized system under Government supervision. This 
emigration is not periodic except in the sense that labourers are most willing 
to leave their homes when work is slack, that' is to say in February, March or 
April. A labourer usually goes off to Assam without his family in the first 
place to have a look round*. If he likes the life only moderately he will stay 
and work there for a year or two rmtil he has saved as much as he wants. 
If he definitely likes the life he will probably return in a few weeks and fetch 
his family. The men are encouraged to take their families with them and 
when they go e% famiUe they usually go for a period of from 2 to 5 years, 
though some of them settle permanently in Assam. The resfflt is that the 
proportion of males amd females who emigrate to Assam is about equal. The 
istream of course varies in volume from year to year in accordance with the 

economic condition of the home districts. The 
number of “ souls ”, i.e., adults and dependants, 
recruited in the Chota Nagpur Plateau during 
the last five years of the decade is shown in the 
margin. The figure for 1918-19 is remarkable, 
and shows how the population of even the most 
inaccessible tracts is learning to escape from the 
grip of scarcity by emigration. Half of the 
people recruited in that year came from EamM, 
including the states of Surguja, Jashpur and 
Grangpur, and many of them must have had a tramp of several days before 


Persons recruited for the Assam 
tea-gardens iu the Chota 
Nagpur Plateau. 


1916-16 

191647 

491748 

491849 

1919-20 


55.000 

22.000 
9.000 

143,000 

42,000 
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thev reached the railTray. The next heaviest recruiting district for the tea- 
gardens is Manbhuin, which in 1918-19, in spite of the demand for labour in 
the coal-field, sent 23,000 persons to Assam. Singhbhum is a less important 
recruiting district than it was owing to the growth of local industries. A fair 
iLuiiibBr of 0iiiic'*ra.iits como froin HEza^ribEgli, wliicb. SGnds l^ibonxGrs ^ilso to 
the coal-field and the mica mines, and from Sambalpur and Palamau where 

a good many recruits are 
obtained from the neighbour- 
ing states. The other im- 
portant stream of migration 
outside the province from 
the Chota Nagpur Plateau 
is that of the Santals from 


Ekumebated nr 


Bo^a 

Bajshahi 

Dinajpur 

Malda 

Assail 


Persons bom 
in Santal 
Parganas. 

Saiteals. 

192L 

1911. 

3,308 

15,081 

53,350 

38,011 

40,171 

7,182 

21,300 

120,2U 

72,140 

84,138 

3,545 

13,667 

74,381 

48,402 

59,008 


the Santal Parganas east- 
wards intp the so-called 
Barind, consisting of the 
districts of Dinajpur, 
Malda, Eajshahi and Bogra, 
iven in the margin of the number of natives 
lantals enumerated in these districts. It will 

rapidly 


and to Assam. Statistics are 
of the Santal Parganas and of 

be noticed that the number of Santals in these districts is increasing 
and, the number being far in excess of the number of persons born in the Santal . 
Parganas and the stream of emigration from the Santal Parganas showing 
signs of being stayed, it is clear that they are making permanent homes for 
themselves. Of the Santals in Assam about 70 per cent, are tea-garden 
coolies and the remainder are on the mission colony at Goalpara. The chief 
destinations of the emigrants from the Chota Nagpur Plateau are given in 
the following table ; — 

Emigrants prom the Chota Nagpur Plateau. 


BmTH Distbiot. 

WheBB EZrOAfEBATED. 

1 

BengaL 

Assam. 

Central 

Provinces. 

Hazaribagh ... 




31,908 

54,310 

347 

Eanchi 

... 



164,060 

134,303 

2.232 

Palamau 

... 



3,337 

16,661 


Manbhnm 

... 

... 


32,926 

63,606 

' 12 

Singhbhum ... 




16,408 

32,681 

6> 

Santal Parganas 

... 



202,444 

40,171 


Angul 

... 



6 i 

2,099 

4 

Sambalpur 

... 

... 


1,228 

26,876 

6,871 

Orissa States 

••• 

... 


7,171 

35,074 

11,665 

Chota Nagpur States 

... 

... 


10 

3 



21. The emigration from the Chota Nagpur Plateau to non-contiguous 
parts of other provinces has greatly increased in the last ten years, dating 
no doubt from the scarcity of 1918-19. There has been no increase ^ 
emigration from Hhsaribagh to these parts, owing probably to industrial 
developments in the district, to increased emigration to Manbhum and to the 
severity of the influenza epidemic. . The decrease in emigration from, the. 
S^tal Parganas has alrea,dy been mentioned : in the case of Sambalpur and' 
the Ovissa States the decrease is owing to the fact that the scarcity in 
Chattisgarh had set the tide of migration flowing strongly in an easterly 
direction. In the case of other districts there has been an increase which in 
Eanchi is remarkable and amounts to no less than 69,000 persons i 299,000 
persons bom in Banchi, of whom 167,000 were males and 142,000 were females, 
were Numerated in hpn-cdntiguous parts of other provinces. If all classes- 
bf emigranj&s arc added together they represent on this occasion more than 
^ quarter .of toe j^tml popm 
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—TliB flffnffiiB for BihW and Orissft include 37,81B persons (33,700 males and 14,028 /eniales) who relnmeil their birfch-plftce as Bihflr and Orissa wi^hont fai'ther spaciflcation. The Sgurea for Orissa include 103 porsons (82 males aud 21 females) who returned their birth-place 
OB WflPTt an^hose for the Chota Hagpnr plateau include 874i perBons (431 malea aud 44i3 females) whose birtli-placa was cetaraed eUlier as Ghota ^aj^pur or as Bihav and Orissa States. These hgures are not included in those of the iadiTldaal districts. 
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SUBSIDIAET TABLE III— Migration bettveen Xatueai Ditisioys 

(AGTCAL FIGUllE.jj c'OMPAEEIi WITH 1911 . 




NrnEBB E5i:aii;2AiSD (OfiO'S omii^ed) 15 Xiiraii Diti-iok. 

^AimSlL D17IS103 15 WHIG 









Xf rth Bihar. 

SoHth Bibar. 

Orifs,i. 

Chola Xa.'Du: 
Plateau.' 

Total. 

_ ■ . 


3 

4 

5 

C 


rl321 ... 

m 

134 

53 

439 

893 

Total 

' Xmi ... 

su 

138 

GO 

43^ 

0G4 

Koiili Bihar *.» 

fl92l ... 
•"Xmi ... 

[13,7493 

C1S,79:#J 

C5 

S9 

•327 

•5fl3 

27 

39 

96 

Soaih Bihar 

<•1921 ... 

'•‘um ... 

101 

m 

rr.-i4*''] 

[7,6l?9l 

•495 

*775 

113 

101 

214 

S8S 

Orissa 

ri921 ... 

•264 

•515 

[3.9453 

73 

74 

... 

■169 

•141 

[4,33Sj 

71 

79 

Chota Nagpor Flatean 

<■1921 .. 

"• tttXl ... 

4G 

S8 

19 

17 

22 

36 

i 

[ll.&U] 

ill,9iS] 

87 

81 

Outside ProTince ... 

fl921 ... i 

- 13911 « 

121 

143 

47 

63 

29 

3 

226 

324 

422 

450 


STJBSIBIABY TABLE IV.— Migration between the Province and other parts op India. 

PART I.-TOTAI.- 


PSOTI5CE 02 SlATE. 


IMMIGEA5IS TO— 


j 

Bmi&SASIS ESOil- 


,ESCJSS ( +) OB nElICIESCfS (— } 
OP IMaiiGEAJTTS OTBB BMI- 
GEARTS. 




1921. 

1911. 

Variation. 

1921. 

1911. 

Variation. 


1931. 


1011. 

1 



2 

8 


4 

5 

6 

7 


3 


9 

Ajmer Merwara ... 



133 

143 


11 

335 

113 

+ 323 


303 

+ 

31 

Andamans and Nicobars 



4 

13 


9 

M73 

SSQ 

+ 5S7 

_ 

1.469 


873 

Assam 


... 

B92 

3.142 


2,2^ 

570,643 

393,864 

+ 171,773 


569,750 

... 

395.732 

Do. States ... 


... 

57 

20 

+ 

37 




+ 

57 


483 

B^nchistaa ... 

... 

... 

44 

19 

+ 

23 

150 

62 

+ 83 

— 

106 


43 

Do. States ... 

... 

... 

3 

... 


3 

... 

1 

— 1 

+ 

3 

-i. 

1 

Baroda State 

... 

... 

153 

lOS 

+ 

43 

43 

150 


+ 

111 


42 

Bengal ... ... 

... 

... 

116,BC0 

105,333 


48,473 

l,2C-7,2eS 

1,233, W3 

- 20,675 


1.090,408 


1,968,610 

Do. States 


... 

63 

51 

+ 

11 

20,339 

3,063 

18,433 

-r 1,911 

— 

20.277 

.... 

18,377 

BomW (including Aden) 



4.327 

3,203 

+ 

2.025 

876 

+ 2,180 

+ 

1,162 

-h 

1,336 

Do. States 


... 

2,850 

317 

1,229 


1,621 

£66 


4- 456 

+ 

1,934 


849 

Burma 

Central India Agency 

... 

... 

173 

+ 

44 

20,616 

8,393 

+ 12,324 


20,309 


8,219 

... 


3,158 

63,817 

3,610 


1,452 

70S 

1,115 

- 407 


1,460 


3,495 

Central ProTinces and Berar 


... 

38,455 

+ 

24,363 

14,605 

17,674 

93,874 

^ 84,109 


48,253 


60,219 

Do« States 


... 

14,506 

14,181 

+ 

325 

28,934 

- 12,050 


3,30S 

— 

15,743 

Cooig 

... 

... 

1 

6 


4 

»• 

3 

- 3 

+ 

1 

+ 

3 

Hyderabad 


... 

349 

304 

+ 

145 

580 

17 

+ 583 

— 

331 

+ 

187 

Kashmir ... 

... 

... 

S64 

83 

+ 

381 

32 

79 

- 47 

+ 

333 

+ 

4 

JUadras 

Do. States (ineMing Cochin and 

35,937 

35,489 

+ 

438 

17,033 

1,401 

+ 15,631 

+ 

IS, £95 

+ 

34,088 

Travsncore) 

... 

... 

GO 

19 

+ 

SO 

5 

37 

- 23 


94 


8 

Cochin ... 

u* 


!29 

i 3 

+ 

£6 

«■! 

l§ 

- 95 

,.*+ 

S9 

M 

S2 

Travancoro .« ’ 



64 

J6 

+ 

4S 

n 

^9 

+ 3 

+ 

, ^ 

+ 

U 

-Jlysore 

... 

... 

347 

! 204 

+ 

143 

ini 

69 

± 43 

■r 

”,348 

+ 

145 

Korth West Frontier Provinee 


... 

281 

351 


70 

129 

23 

n- 107 

,> 

152 

+ 

320' 

Ditxo (agencies and tribal areas) 

... 

43 


+ 

48 


3 

3 

+ 

43 


2 

Punjab 

... 

... 

7,378 

4,883 

t + 

3,395 

661 

1,191 

-> 540 

T 

6,627 

+ 

3.693 

Do. States 


... 

579 

415 

+ 

164 

28 

2S4 

- 226 

+ 

551 1 

+ 

161 

Bajpntana Agency ... 

... 

... 

18,813 

15,188 

+ 

3,624 

333 

39? 

«- 65 

+ 

18,479 

+ 

14,790 

j^ikkim 

-mM 


13 

13 

+ 

1 

««• 

1S9 

1S9 

+ 

13 1 


177 

United Pforinces of Agra and Oudh 

... 

115,538 

138,604 


8,316 

76,382 

105,061 

- ,, 25,879 

•f 

39,306 

+ 

18,743 

Do. States 

.M 

... 

206 

439 

— 

333 

1,811 

20 

+ [.. 1,291 

- 

1,105 1 


419 

Tottd British TerHtory 

... 

... 

S44,S68 

874,01$ 

- 

$0,744 

1,010,808 

1,849,487 

+ 6^801 

';^l,S68,O40 

-^1,473^73 

Total iTidian States 

... 

... 

40,606 

83,76$ 

+ 

4,848 

40,819 

31,346 

- 9,307 

- 

1,613 

- 

13,788 

Prench Settlements 



78 

so 


S 



1 


78 

+ 

m 

Portuguese Settlements 

... 

... 

•47 

‘ 9 

+ 

as 

ft 

... 

«♦» i 

4* 

47 

+ 

0 

India (uuepecified) ... 



283 

44 


233 

... 


! 


282 


44 
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SUBSIDIAET TABLE lY.— M igration- between the Province and other 
PARTS OP India — {Gontinv,ed). 

• PART IIA.-BR1TISH TEEEITOBY. 


EailSRAKTS PBOM— 


EXOSSS (-f*) OB l^EBIOIBBOT {•* 
OB' lUJdlOBAlTTe OVER 
EMI&BABTB. 


Pbotiuc® os Stats, 


Ajmer Morvara ... 

ARc^maiisi aad Kicobofs 
Aisaac 
Do. States 
Daicobistau 

Do. AseBc;tTitci& 

Earoda State 
Beygai 
Do. States 

Bombaj' (Itieliiding Ades} 

Do. States ... 

Eaiaja 

Cestral India Ag’encj m« 

Centra! Pi cvlRces and JBerar ... 

Do. States ... 

Coorg 

fijderabad 

Kashndr 

Madras 

Do. States (inclnding CoebiB and 

Travancorej, 

CceAin 

Trataneore ... 

jMjsore ... 

Jiorth West Frontier Province ... 

Ditto (Agencies and tribal areas) 

Put jab 
Do. Statci 
Bajputana Agency 
Sikkim ... 

United Provinces oi Agra and Oadb 
Do. States ... 


f <rfo? JSritish Xerritorif 


XotcH Indian States 


Prenili Settlements ... 
PuitQgoese Settlements 
India ^anspecidel) 


129 

141 

... 

13 

d 

13 

— 

0 

832 

3,135 


2,303 

55 

20 

Av 

35 

43 

15 

+ 

37 

3 

, 

4- 

3 

107 

99 

1- 

8 

107,180 

153,351 

— 

46,171 

62 

49 

.r 

13 

3,836 

1.883 


1,842 

2,463 


+ 

1,614 

146 

155 


y 

1,790 

3,070 


1,286 

45,885 

19,743 

+ 

26,142 

9,806 

7,b83 

+ 

1.023 

1 

5 

— 

4 

337 

193 

+ 

184 

311 

81 

+ 

230 

19,238 

16.71)3 


2,443 

96 

19 

T 

77 

g 9 

S 

+ 

86 

61 

26 

+ 

4 S 

m 

190 

+ 

143 

266 

331 

— 

65 

S3 


+ 

33 

6,272 

4,086 

+ 

2,186 

446 

370 

+ 

76 

17,059 

13.052 

+ 

3,407 

13 

12 

+ 

1 

114,628 

122,104 

.. 

7,176 

196 

437 


241 

^SDSfdSS 

331,747 

•^ 33,309 

33,100 

36,930 

+ 6,170 

9 

74 

79 



47 

9 

+ 

38 

193 

44 

+ 

154 


+ SlAdOl -X,i(6S,9C0\ ^l,Sll,SOS 


— 4 f 7 <fd - S 3 ,S 93 


PART IIB.~BIHAR APTD ORISSA STATES. 



Ikkiobastb to— 

Emigbaxts rnoM— 

EIOBBS (+) OB DESIOIEB-OT (— 
OS XVUXGBANTS OTSB 

PBOVixos OB Stats. 



SUZOBAN19. 


Ajmer Mervara «. 

AnHamansandHMiire 

Assam «.« 

Do. States ' ... «•» 

lyaeMsian ... 

Do. Agesey Tracts .« 

'Baroda StaU ... ... - 

Bengal " ... 

Do. Slates 

Bombay (ineloding Aden] 

Do, States 4» 

Btmaa .... 

CentcallndSa Agesoy «. », 

Cea^atd Prnlimesand Bmt m #«, 

Do. States ... M 

Coorg .M ... «. 

V 

KmMr «. 

Madraa 

1>o. States (inolsding^ CocMn a|^ 

‘ _ TmviiiHsoie)* 

■ I «. ~ a, 

TWmtseore .. ... ^ 

Jlywcs^ - , . ... >« „ *, 

3fottl* West PnmlierPioyince ... 

Do# tAgeodes and tribal atttsj 

PiiB^b ... ..; 

' . Do, Sl^ee . ' 'V ' 




Dmiied ^dnees ol Agxs ttADudb 
;-4iW States' ,h’ 


" Tsrr&a^ ' .4 ' 

trsa^ Mtlemonts. h ' 
, PtKttodess SHtloiQonts , 

, Isl^^ttsiisBised) '■»«*''' 



1011. Variation. 


11 - U I 

e,lB8 . + 28,811 1 



4- 3 

•p. -li 

+ 36 

+ 13 

+ 1,000 

^ m 

+ 1,750 


4 * <;^\se,o07 

m 4 + Bdsx + ]S.m 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. — ^Birth-place of skilled and unskilled 

VrORKERS IN INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN BENGAL. 



A'otti! Bibat. South Bihar. 


INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHUENTS OF 
ALL KINDS. 


Total skilled 


Total unskilled 




JUTS IdZUiS. 


Total skilled 

Spinning 

JBeasnifi^ an? dressififf 
TTeariii^ ... 
Siaishinff... 

Total unskilled 


RAILWAY WORKSHOPS. 
Total skilled 
Total unskilled 


COLLIERIES. 

Total unskilled 

TEA GARDENS. 

Total unskilled 


oo, 9 oe 


STEAUER Am) RAILWAY COOLIES. 
Total unskilled 

BAY LABOURERS ANB COOLIES. 
Total unskilled ... 







CHAPTER IV. 

RELIGION. 

of the population by religion is given in Imperial 
Table VI. There are four Subsidiary Tables at the end of this chapter 
as follows : — ^ ’ 

Subsidiary Table I . — General distribution of the population by 

religion. 

Subsidiary Table II . — ^Distribution by districts of the main religions. 

Subsidiary Table III . — Christians : number and variations. 

Subsidiary Table IV . — ^Religion of urban and rural population. 

2. Before considering the statistics in detail it is necessary to say a few 
words by way of definition of the religions for which statistics are given in 

How FA* amiaioira am tlie difficulties 

MUTUALLY EXCLUSIVE. experi6iiced in obta.ining a correct return. No 

attempt will be made to enter at any length into 
the (question of what constitutes the essence of Hinduism or any other religion, 
but it is necessary in discussing the statistics to give some idea of what is 
included under each head. The opportunity will also taken to mention 
one or two interesting religious movements which have occurred in the last 
decade. 

3. The instructions given to the enumerators were that thev should record 
the religion which each person returned, such as Hindu, Musalman, Sikh, 
Jain, Christian or Parsi : in the case of Christians the sect was also to be 
entered below the religion; and in the case of aboriginal tribes who were not 
Hindus, Musa,hnans, Christians, etc., the name of the tribe. In some cases 
when the distinction between one religion and another is clear cut there is 
no difficulty in foUowii^ these instructions : a Muhammadan for instance 
is a person’' who believes that there is no God but Allah and that Muhammad 
is his prophet, the main and ultimate channel whereby the will of the Creator 
of the world has been revealed to mankind. In ]^mbay it is said that in the 
case of the Kabirpanthis the line of distinction between Muhammadan and 
Hindu is obscure and that some Kabirpanthis return themselves as 
Muhammadans and others as Hindus. In this province Muhammadans 
join in Hindu festivals and Hindus join in Muhammadan festivals and there 
has been some inter-charge of customs. In Pumea there is attached to the 
house of nearly every low class Muhammadan a khudai ghar in which prayers 
are offered both to Allah and to Kali : Muhammadans in that district employ 
Hindu Ojhas in sickness and get Hindus to make offerings on their behalf to 
Hindu deities, yet if a person is a Muhammadan there is no possibility of his 
being mistaken for anything else. Again, conversion to Christianity 
theoretically involves the acceptance of a definite creed and is signalized by 
baptism, and in most cases there is no difficulty in distinguishing between 
Christian and non-Christian. The Muhammadans regard Christ as a prophet 
but there is never any doubt as to who is a Christian and who is 
a Muhammadan. But there are cases, particularly amongst the aboriginals 
of Chota Nagpur, where Christian converts fall away gradually so that while 
the missionaries still claim them as belonging to the fold their non-Christian 
neighbours regard them as of the same persuasion as themselves. In some 
easels indeed there is a public renunciation of Christianity such as takes place 
in the jomjati ceremony in the Santal Parganas; but this is not always so and 
it is probable that the difference which is always found between tW mission 
figures and the census fibres is partly to be accounted for in this way. 
In Shahabad it is reported that the number of Christian converts was under- 
stated at the census owing to the unwillingn^ of the Hindu enumerators to 
record them as such; but this was a case of deliberate misrepresentation and 
does not prove that it is difficult to distinguish the Christians from the 
followers of other religions.* Similarly with the Parsis and the Jews; these 


* See footnote to paragraph 25. 
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religions are quite apart from those of the great mass of the population and 
there is no difficulty in di.stinguishing those who profess them. 

4. In the ease of all the other religions there is one main underlying 
difficulty, namelv the difficulty of saying where Hinduism begins or ends, 

for all these religions represent either off-shoots 

® from Hinduism or the great outlying mass of 

tribal religions from which by insensible degrees 
converts to Hinduism are continually being recruited. The first difficulty 
that is experienced in deciding who is and who is not a Hindu arises from the 
fact that to the minds of a large part of the population the word “ religion ” 
used in this sense is- unintelligible. The term “ dharma ”, which is used, as 
its equivalent in the Hindu census schedules, has been defined as meaning 
“established order, usage, institution, custom, prescription: rule, duty; 
virtue, moral merit, good works; right, justice, law ”. This is sufficiently 
comprehensive but clearly the word has not the same meaning or at any rate 
the same associations as the English word “ religion” . The word " religion ” 
as used in a census schedule, where one religion is to be distinguished from 
another and emphasis is laid on its formal aspect, suggests to a western mind 
a certain definite body of belief, probably crystallized in a creed, and certain 
definite observances; so that any person who accepts those beliefs and adopts 
those observances can be regarded as a follower of that religion. To a Hindu 
“ Hinduism is that which a Hindu does ” ; his “dharma” is his tradition 
of right living. Eight living no doubt involves right thinking and the 
necessity of ensuring right thinking may result in the formulation of a creed; 
but in the ease of Hinduism this necessity has not been felt and on the practical 
side also Hinduism is conspicuously lacking in uniformity and definition. 
It embraces everything from the lowest form of propitiation of local spirits 
to the loftiest system of philosophy. All attempts hitherto to define the 
essence of Hinduism except in the Vaguest terms have been proved open to 
objection and a problem which has defeated the life-long student is not likely 
to be solved on uniform and satisfactory lines by the census enumerators, 

“ A Hindu ”, says a modern Hindu writer*, “should be born of parents 
not belonging to some recognized religion other than Hinduism, marry within 
the same limits, believe in God, respect the cow and cremate the dead ”. 
So far as this province is concerned this definition omits what is perhaps the 
decisive characteristic of the Hindu, namely reverence for the Brahman. 
When the aboriginal’s thoughts turn towards Hinduism the first thing he 
■does is to seek out some Brahman priest, genuine or otherwise, to assist him 
in taking part in the Hindu rites and his claims to be a Hindu would generally 
be assessed by the genuineness of the Brahman whom he employs and by the 
treatment which the Bralunan is prepared to extend to him. The fact that 
he continues to perform his tribal ceremonies is perfectly consistent with his 
regarding himself and with his being regarded by others as a Hindu : his 
relations with the Brahmans are the decisive factor. "With this reservation 
and with the further reservation that for the great mass of the Hindus in this 
province, belief in God means belief in a number of gods the above description 
is probably as good as can be given in a few words of what is connoted by the 
term “ Hindu ” in the census schedules. 

5. The Brahma Samaj was the first result of the impact of European on 
Hindu thoi^ht, and grew out of an alliance that failed between Raja 

sahm. Ra^qhau Roy and the Rev. W. Adam of the 
. , , V Unitarian Church. The first church was opened 

in Calcutta in 1830 and the greater number of the Brahmos are still 
■to be found in that neighbonrhood. Ten years ago 585 Brahmos were 
enumerated in this province and during the last ten years the, number has 
risen to 794. ; Df these over 25 per cent, were born outside the province and 
over W per cent, were horn in Bengal. The most important centres of the 
Samaj in province are Cuttack^ . .hluzaffarpur, Ranchi,, Patna and 
Bhagalpur.- Brahmo Sama;j, the section to which most Brahmos 
belong,^ is opeh lp.thd® who are prepared to give up caste and nse B^ahiho rites 
; -at liieir domestic Seremcmies;: Nevertheless some of the , Brahmos at the 
j(»n^ returned Jthei^lves as belonging to one or other of the castes amongst 
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■which Brahmans, Kayasths and some of the trading castes were most common. 
The appeal of the Samaj is to the intellectual classes. The conditions that 
led to its foundation have become more acute since that day and it might have 
been supposed that the number of Brahmos ■would have increased rapidly. 
The movement ho'wever has never taken deep root in this province and seems 
to have been checked by the revival within the Hindu fold and the declining 
rigidity of the caste system, thoughtful men finding that there is scope within, 
the four corners of Hinduism for both spiritual religion and social reform. 

6. The other great reforming sect of recent tinres. the Arya Samaj. 
■which was founded in Northern India five years before the Bralmio Samaj 

founded in Calcutta, has a larger number 
sx adherents in the province. Ten years ago the 

number was 4.035: no^w it is 4.578. Most of them are to be found in the 
Hinapore subdivision of Patna district. The Aiyas are in much closer touch 
with orthodox Hinduism than the Brahmos. and comparatively few of them 
have broken caste. In Patna 826 of the Aryas returned themselves as Goalas 
by caste, 545 as Kurmis. 514 as Kahars, and numerous others as Koiris, 
Barhis and Dosadhs, but practically all the common castes are represented 
from Brahmans to Dhobis. 

7. The Jain and the Buddhist religions, the history of which is closely 
connected with Bihar, originated in revolts against Brahmanic Hinduism 

BuDDHisTa might be supposed that the very fact that 

uDDHisTa. developed locaUj' in opposition to Hinduism- 

would have kept them alive to this day. In Bihar Buddhism as an indigenous 
religion is dead ; a prophet must not expect to be honoured in his own country. 
’Hie religion is represented by a few scattered foreigners who visit the province 
on business or on pilgrimage and whatever of Hindu belief and practice may 
have been introduced into the Buddhism of Nepal, the religion of the Buddhist 
foreigners is something quite distinct from the circumambient Hinduism and' 
there is no difficulty in dra.'wing the line of division between the two. In the 
case of the Buddhists of Orissa the line is by no means so clear. Buddhists 
were enumerated in the states of Baramba (681), Tigiria (375) and Dhenkanal 
(145) and in Cuttack (272) and Puri (96). Various castes were enumerated in 
the caste column of the schedules but the only caste of any numerical importance 
is the Tanti caste. In reality these Tantis are all Saraks or Saraki Tantis 
whose position is rather above that of the ordinary Tanti. They appear to 
have been originally derived from the offspring of a community of Buddhist 
monks who abandoned celibacy and formed domestic ties.* They are not 
served by Brahmans, thougii they worship the Vedic deities "(Varuna,. 
Indra, etc.), as well as Buddha. The festivals they observe are their o^wn- 
and not the Hindu festivals. The long isolation of this little community from 
its co-religionists has resulted in a certain assimilation of the Buddhists to' 
their Hindu neighbours and apparently in a number of them being returned 
as Hindus at the census in Cuttack, but there can be no doubt that it is stiU.' 
correct to describe them as Buddhists and not as Hindus. 

8. In the case of the Jains the difficulty is greater. In a recent pamphlet- 
called “ The Jainas of India ” by the President of the AH-Indian Jaina 

Association the author repudiates the statement 
that Jains are “another sect of Hindu dissenters" 
as an “ unmerited insult ”. A Jain he defines as one “ who believes that 
the soul of man or any living being can by proper training, etc., become" 
omniscient like the soul of the Jina, Conqueror of aU passions; that the world 
consists of six eternal, uncreated, indestructible substances; and that ibe- 
path to eteimal freedom lies along the triple road of right belief, right know- 
ledge and right action as disclosed in the Jaina sacred books in accordance 
wi^ the tradition of Lord Mahavira. This is the essential minimum. 
If a man falls short of this, whoever he may be, he is not a Jaina ”, The 
author scouts the idea that "the sect is now a well known subdivision of the* 
Vaishya caste, which is divided into Agarwalas, Mahesris and Jains,, the 
two former being orthodox Hindus while the last are classed as Hindu 
heretics ”. He points out that Jains are not aD, Yaishyas and that many. 


JilKS. 


^ Bengal Gensas Beporl^ 190i, page 428. 
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Aearwalas are Jains. Although the Jains are not a Hindu caste, the 
that their religion forbids them to take life has led them into the peareful 
paths of commerce, and there has been a certain obliteration of the bounda^ 
between them and the Vaishyas, the Hindu commercial caste. ^ Juthough the 
Jains deny the authority of the Vedas and are therefore not Hindus, they do 
not generally regard themselves as forming a separate religious community 
and many of them, in spite of explicit instructions to the contrary, probably 
returned* themselves as Hindus at the census. In parts of India they eat 
with Hindus and in parts they even intermarry, as admitted by the author 
of the pamphlet in the case of the Jain and Vaishnavist Agarwalas; “ the 
line in fact which divides Jains from Hindus can with difficulty be traced ; and 
there are other sects, admittedly Hindu, which present greater divergence 
from orthodox Brahmanism As it was 251 of the persons who were 
recorded as Jains by religion returned themselves as belonging to some Hindu 
caste, usually the Baniya caste. The number of Jains in the province is 
therefore probably greater than the 4,610 recorded in Table VI. The number 
recorded is almost exactly the same as in 1911, but the number in Hazaribagh 
district has greatly increased owing to a pilgrimage being in progress on 
Parasnath hill at census time. 

9. Like the Buddhists, the Sikhs must be distinguished according as 
they are foreigners or natives of the province. The Sikh from the Punjab 
g with his unshorn hair and distinctive clothes is 

readily distinguished in appearance from the 
local Hindu and his religion is no less different. A Sikh from up-country 
when questioned by the enumerator probably replied that he was a Sikh by 
religion adding perhaps that he belonged to some Hindu caste; there were 
350* Sikhs in the province who were returned as belonging to one another of 
nine Hindu castes, the most popular being Lohars and Eajputs. Or he may 
have said that he was a Hindu by religion and a Sikh by caste. The former 
is the obvious answer, but in spite of special instructions to the contrary a few 
Sikhs appear to have been included as Hindus. This for instance must be 
the explanation of the fact that no Sikhs were returned at Jamalpur, where 
sixteen male SiHis were employed in the workshops of the East Indian 
Railway. In this province there is a small community of non-immigrant 
Sikhs in Patna at the birth-place of Guru Gobind Singh, but they are 
numerous only at Sasarara where the Sikh community is said to date from 
the year 1666 A.D. when the town was visited by Tegh Bahadur, the ninth. 
Guru and father of Guru Gobind Sii^h. At this point the dividing line 
between Sikhs and Hindus becomes obscure. The Sikhs of Sasaram are of two 
kinds, the Singhs and the Munrias or Munas. The former are the more 
orthodox and observe the outward signs of the Sikh religion in the shape of the 
five Ks prescribed by Guru Gobind Singh; they are largely Agraharis by caste. 
The Munas are followers of Nanak and less orthodox in their observances, 
being descnbed like other followers of Nanak as Sahijdhari or “easy going ”* 
they shave their hair and they worship indiscriminately in Sikh and Hindu 
temples. Shortly before the censns of 1911 there had been a local revival in 
Sikhism: a lower primary school for Sikhs had- been founded, families that 
had been backsliding from the Sikh religion had been reclaimed and new 
■converts had been made; when census time came Singhs and Munas alike 
r^umedi themselves as. Sikhs. €hi the present occasion, the Munas returned 
themsehes as Hindus and this accounts for the decrease in the number of 
Siki^ , There is Httle connexion between the Singhs of Sasaram and the 
^njab, thou^ a few of them jommey to Amritsar at the time of important 
Sikh f^tivals. They maintain relations however with an offshoot colony of 
Agraharis in Calcutta, and with another small colony in the Hunterffani 
lhanahf Hazaribagh district. 

10. The Knmbhipatias, of whom a full, description, was givep in .the last 
■^sus repofti; are another s^, that, Originated' in the Orissa, Stat^ in the 

' inidldle of last century in a revolt aged Hindnism,, 
, : particoiar . features of it to which objection} 

wy taken bemg. idi^fa^^^a^ the caste syst em. ■ The Eumbhipiatias do not 
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worship the Hindu gods, they do not reverence the Brahman, they take no 
account of the caste system and they do not bury their dead. Theoretically 
therefore they are clearly not Hindus, and the movement is still sufficiently 
recent to maintain its front against Hinduism. On the other hand the 
community is not a large one and force of necessity has decreed that 
a Kumbhipatia may marry a caste fellow who is not a Kumbhipatia. This 
rule leaves a side door open and gives scope for fraternization and easy relapse 
into Hinduism. The variation in the number of Kumbhipatias from cenms 
to census is evidence of the fact that the difference is not so clear as in theory 
it should .be. The number of Kumbhipatias returned in 1911 was 755. 
Owing to an increase in Angul, the number has now risen to 1,231, though 
it is reported that the faith is not being propagated as enthusiastically as in 
the days of Bhima Bhoi and his disciples. 

11 . But these marginal obscurities are of minor importance as compared 
with the difficulty of distinguishing a Hindu from an Animist ; not only are 

the numbers involved very much greater, but the 
Aunnsis. hopes of demarcating a satisfactory boundary are 

very much less. The persons described as Animists in the census are those 
members of aboriginal tribes who belong to no definite religion and who when 
asked what their religion was simply replied that they followed the traditions 
of their tribe. Properly speaking therefore they should be defined in negative 
terms as being neither Hindus nor Muhammadans nor Christians nor 
adherents of any other definite religion. The difficulty of distinguishing the 
relio’ion of sucH persons from the lower types of Hinduism has always been 
experienced at every census. Attempts were made on the present occasion to 
suggest certain questions to the enumerators the answers to which would 
enable a correct entl’y to be made in cases of doubt. Tor instance District 
Census Officers were asked to consider whether it might be possible to treat 
the emplovment or non-employment of Brahmans at marriage ceremonies as 
the criterion between Hindu and Animist; but the criterion was not as- 
a matter of fact applied to any extent, hir. Christian, the Subdivisional 
Officer of Chatra, who took great pains to try and get a correct return, worked 
out a whole set of questions, but they were necessarily so complicated that 
after Tn^i.king a few attempts he found it impossible to get the enumerators 
to understand them, and eventually he had to leave the decision entirely to 
the person enumerated. The Bhuiyas in the Chatra subdivision are decidedly 
Animistic in their belief and practices but “ all Bhuiyas of course call them- 
selves Hindus and every enumerator I questioned calls them Hindus as well; 
and, when I explained how they were not, they agreed in deference to me 
but 'were obviously not convinced. It will be seen therefore how hopeless it 
was The result as regards the Bhuiyas will therefore in the main certainly 
not be in accordance with facts It may be mentioned that the Bihan 
Hindu element is more powerful in the Chatra subdivision than elsewhere in 
Chota Nagpur and the tendency for the aboriginals to describe themselves 
as Hindus is therefore specially strong here. It is clear also thatj however 
disinterested the intentions of the stafi, if the persons enumerated do not 
understand the question put to them and if the staff themselves have no clear 
idea on the subject, the enumerator’s personal equation will count for a great 
deal. In Hazaribagh it is reported that there was a tendency amongst 
Hindu enumerators to record aboriginals as Hindus in order to swell 
the Hindu numbers. Trom Ranchi a contrary tendency was reported for here 
a Hindu eflumerator of high caste, e.^., a Rajput, would not admit a ^ora 
OP a Gond or a Chero to be a Hindu and would not record him as such, thoi^h 
a Christian or a literate Oraon enumerator would not think of questioning 
such a claim A similar tendency was manifest in Palamau. It seems 
however to be the general impression that, though the number of Anmists 
has decreased in the census returns, there has been no corresponding movement 
amongst the tribes in the direction of Hinduism. A typical from 
Hazaribao-h, that of the Bhuiyas. has already been quoted in which a large 
number oF persons were returned as Hindus who on a more searchmg scrutiny 
would probably be classed as Animists. In Ranchi in outlying parts arsons 
who are certainly Animists join in Hindu festivals, but persons who are 
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equally certainly Hindus and even Muhammadans join in propitiating the- 
local spirits through aboriginal priests, which is essentially Animism and. 
there is no .sign of these Animistic practices dying out. On the Manbhum 
border in the Panch Parganas, Mundas and Oraons have indeed for many 
years past reckoned themselves as Yaishnavist Hindus and become vegetarians, 
and total abstainers. But this is not a movement of the last ten years ; the 
only striking religious movement in the last ten years in Ranchi has been the 
Tana .Bhagat movement and, however much this may have been affected by 
Hindu ideas, it was not, at all events in the minds of those who took part 
in it. a movement in the direction of Hinduism as will presently be shown, 
in Palamau “ it is certain that all those who have returned themselves as; 
Hindus have not embraced Hinduism, nor have they given up their important, 
tribal beliefs and customs. Most of the aboriginals, or for a matter of that 
lov ca.ste Hindus, e.g., Doms, Musahars, etc., have no ideas about religion 
and do not understand what it means but when they find that they have 
certain customs and beliefs in common with their Hindu landlords and. 


mahajans, whom they look upon if not with affection at least with awe, they 
begin' to think that they themselves also must be Hindus. At the same time 
“ there is not any marlred tendency on the part of the aborigines to embrace 
Hinduism ”. Bq Singhbhum it is said that a petition was received from a few 
Hos in the Kolhan asking to be returned as Hindus. It has also been observed' 
that the Hos who live "near Chaibasa now-a-days take part habitually in 
Harisankritan with tulsi beads round their necks. The marriage ceremony 
of the son of one of the leading Mankis was recently celebrated by a Brahman 
priest according to Hindu rites as well as according to the usual Ho 
ceremonial. But as regards the main body of the Hos “ the tendency in the- 
direction of Hinduism is still anything but marked 


12. From the Santal Parganas, where the number of Animists has' 
increased, comes the same story. In the Bengali version of the specimen 
schedule issued for the guidance of enumerators certain Santals were shown 
as Hindus by religion. “The District Census Officer thinks that but for this 
the number of Animists in the district might have been even greater. But 
the facts behind the figures seem to be much the same as in the districts of 
Chota Nagpur proper. “ There have been,” writes Mr. Bodding, “ no- 
regular conversions from Animism to Hinduism. The Santals have not 
reached such a stage yet It is true that the Santals are adopting Hindu 
customs to an increasing extent ; many of them for instance now buy them- 
selves new clothes at the time of the Durga Puja and the worship of in 
Bantal villages has become general, while a great deal of the noise at Hindu 
festivals is supplied by the Santals. In Monghyr the Santals often erect the 
emblem of Mahadeo on the threshit^ floor and make offerings to it. The- 
assimilation of Hindu customs has probably become more rapid now that 
the Santals as a whole have ceased to migrate, but Mr. Bodding does not 
think that “any Santal has got any thought of his being on his way to 
Hinduism In fact the general impression is not of a marked genera! 
movement towards Hinduism amoii|st the aboriginal tribes proportionate to - 
the decline in the number of Animists in the census returns, but rather of’ 
an increased conservatism on their part. An attempt will be made in the ■ 
following paragraphs to support this view by an examination of certain- 
religious' movements that have been taking place in the last few years., 

1,3. The most prominent 6f these niovements* is one that has been taking 
place amongst a section of the OraoM of Chota Nagpur, whicli appears to- 

have originated chiefly in resentment against the 
The lASi aHABAi Movement, intruders on their ancient honaes in the shape of ' 

their non-aboriginal landlords as is shown by 
a petition which they addressed to the, Lieutenant-Governor in 1918 asking 
to he ri^tored to their original status as owners of the soil, but partly also in 
tne desire to raise ^eir community' to the level of their fellows who had become ■ 
converted to; and Chfistiainty,! ^ i they saw their w 

nihanpy stote and ,hpw the Oraons whb had gbne after other gods yrofe 
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fioprishing like a green bay tree, they naturally concluded that it was the 
spirits whom they had been worshipping who were to blame and that they 
should be worshipped no longer; this worship was not part of the ancestral 
tribal religion of the Oraons, and the time had now come to restore their 
ancient religion in its purity. The real religion of the Oraons they called 
the “ Kurukh dharma ” {i.e., the religion of the Kui-uldis. as the Oraons 
caJl themselves) or the “ Bhakat ” or " Bhakti dharma {i.e., the religion 
of love and devotion) and from the frequent use in their hymns and pravers 
of tfie word “ tano ” {i.e., pull or expel, which was the effect thev llesired 
to produce on the spirits of whom they wished to be rid and amongst whom 
they included such works of darkness' as motor cars and bicvcles and other 
appliances of modern life) the followers of the new religion came to be called 
“ Tanas ” or “ Tana Bhagats ”. The first person to give expression 
to the prevailing feeling of dissatisfaction was -Tatra Oraon. a youth of about 
twenty years of age residing in the Bishunpnr thana of the Gumla subdivision 
of Ranchi district. In April 1914: he proclaimed that Dharmes (the supreme 
Deity) had appeared to him in a dream and told him to give up believing in 
bhiiis or spirits, to abjure animal sacrifices, animal food and liquor, to cease 
from ploughing the fields because it was cruel to the plough cattle and not to 
labour for men of other tribes or castes. Dharmes also told him to collect as 
many disciples as he could and to teach them the mantras or spells that had 
been revealed to him for the curing of physical infirmities. He soon gathered 
round him one or two thousand followers, but this manifestation of the 
spirit received a temporary check, for, when in conformity with his principles 
he refused to allow his followers to woi’k as labourers in building a school in 
a neighbouring village, the police interfered and he and seven of his followers 
were bound down to keep the peace by the Subdirisional Officer of Gumla 
under section 107 of the Criminal Procedure Code. Another stoiw says 
that the movement had its origin in Batkuri village in Ghaghra thana. 
While one of the villagers was engaged in ploughing, his wife went to a tank 
to bathe. When she remained absent for a long time, her husband grew 
anxious and went to see what had happened : he found his wife in a' half 
conscious condition and from her repeated cries of “ Bom. Bom, Bom,” it was 
clear to him that she had seen a vision. She was taken to the village and 
there she preached to them the new religion that had been revealed to her. 
The next and more enduring manifestation occurred in the latter part of the 
jear 191 5. This time the movement spread .from the south-west of the district 
through the centre up to the northern thanas where it seems to have taken 
root, and it also affected a section of the Oraons in the adjoining districts of 
Palamau and Hazaribagh : the area in which the movement seems to be 
finding a permanent home lies in the Bero, Bnrmu and Mandar thanas. 
A widespread campaign was now undertaken for the expulsion of the unprofit- 
■ able spirits. Oraon youths collected at nights on open spaces outside the 
villages and were instructed in the teaching and mantras of the Tana Bhagats. 
When they had been instructed they in turn held similar meetings to impart 
the instruction they had received to others and so the movement, spread 
snowball-wise. Wien it was decided that the hhuts were to be expelled from 
any village the young men would gather on the boundary and start reciting 
sing-sonff incantations (usually in Hindi and not in Oraon) until one of their 
number showed signs of possession and indicated the place where one of the 
evil spirits was to be found. The company would then arrange themselves 
round' the spot leaving an opening towards the north and begin chanting 
mantras with the often repeated refrain “ Tano, Baba, tano ” {i.e., pull, 
father, pull), calling upon the good spirits to expel the bad spirits, clapping 
their hands meanwliile and marking time with their feet. This process would 
continue until one of the company again showed signs of possession and 
started to run about, whereupon all present would start running too and 
shouting “ Hato, hato; bhago, bhut, bhago” {i.e., away, away; fly away, 
spirit) until they felt that the desired effect had been produced. They would 
then proceed to other places where the presence of hhuts was indicated and 
repeat the operation. The purging of each village took several nights; the 
work would begin at the outskirts and advance gradually inwards towards, 
“the central group of houses. When the first houses were reached a white goat 
■was set at large in the name of the sun god with the prayer that the village 
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miffiit be forgiven for any sins which it had committed in the past through 
ighoi’ance of the true religion. The purging of the hasti itself took several 
nights and days, for each hut was thoroughly .searched until finally some stick 
or straw in which a Mut was supposed to reside was brought out and burnt. 
As each hut was cleared offerings of fruits and sweets were made inside it. 

14. It will be readily understood that these nightly gatherings, 
accompanied as they wei’e by much excitement and at which no one but an 
Oraon was allowed to be present, caused considerable alarm and anxiety. 
Landlords and money-lenders began to be alarmed for the safety of their 
persons and property and liquor sellers were disturbed by the loss of income 
involved by the growing popularity of vows of total abstinence. In November 
16 IS a woman who was suspected of being a witch was clubbed to death and 
her brains were eaten by a frenzied mob of Tana Bhagats. It was also alleged 
that the Tana Bhagats were invoking the German God to help them in their 
campaign against the spirits, and the allegation is supported by the fact that 
the Tanas constructed a chariot of a pecidiar shape for ceremonial purposes 
which was supposed to represent a German warship. It is not however 
proved that the invocation was deliberately seditious; the Tanas probably 
thought that the God who was then reported to be assisting the Germans to 
win such glorious victories in Europe would be a useful ally to them in Ranchi 
also. The sub-inspector of police of Sisai who was allowed to attend a day 
meeting reported that over twenty resolutions were put to the assembled 
Oraons and carried, but they were all of an unexceptionable character 
and showed that the Tanas had no sinister designs against their unconverted 
neighbours or the Government. The authorities however decided in view 
of the growing ^citement that nocturnal meetings and also large gatherings 
by day unless they were strictly orderly must- cease and some followers of the 
movement who failed to furnish security to keep the peace were sent to jail. 
At this many of the less enthusiastic Tana Bhagats fell away and the 
movement shifted from its first stage, which consisted in the expulsion of the 
unprofitable spirits, to the second in which it became a propaganda for the 
reform of the morals, the religion and the social practices of the Oraons. 
At the same time the suspicion and alarm with which the movement had been 
viewed by outsiders began to disappear and its history since then has been 
a relatively uneventful one. The influenza epidemic also was regarded by 
many Oraons as a sign that they had been wrong to discard the spirits which 
they had exorcised and caused a severe set-back to the movement. 

15. The underlying tendency of the Tana Bhagat movement in its more 
attractive aspect as a reform movement is towards an increased simplicity and 
purity of life. The candidate for admission has to undergo purification by 
taking a draught of water in which gold, copper and tulsi leaves have been 
dippw, and he then undergoes a period of probation usually for three or six 
naonths, though the period may be extended up to three years, during which 
his faithfulness to the precepts of the dJiarma is tested. When he is passed as 
suitable for admission he is allowed to give a feast to his friends and relatives 
who belong to the dharma and is thereby admitted to membership. The Tana 
Bhagat is required to give up intoxicating drinks and animal food, music, 
^nbing and hunting — a renunciation of much that is dear to the Oraon heart : 
in pursuance of the same idea no musical instrument made of anjmal hide may 
be used and red sag leaves, which are the colour of blood, may not be eaten. 
The Tana Bhagat may only eat food cooked by a co-religionist and he must 
not marry a non-believer. Jewellery, fine clothes and tattoo marks are for- 
bidden. Stress is stfil laid upon the necessity for ceremonial purity 
though the Oraon observances in this matter are simplified. The Oraon 
practices with regard to marriage, child-birth and death have been chained. 
Eor instanre: the;^ and imdy method of marriage by intrusion is not 
reeo^zed, ^d, the ceremonials connected with naming“and piercing the 

of infants 'hare bren abandoned ; dmd bodies are spriokled with 
saiaedfied water and bnfied; they are no longer burned beratuse to amftll the 
ftah® IS the i^me as tasting human flesh!. The use of water in, which 
mpla^® have be^ iaeffred ha® heeh. general^ substitute fon the eerereonial 
use of rice beer. The Tana Bhagat is enjoined' . to' greet his co-religionists. 
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as “ Baba ” (father) and to give them every assistance. He is required to 
•attend the mandali or congregation on Thursday, M’hich is their sabbath 
day, to join in the hymns and offerings and to "submit any differences or 
disputes that may arise to the assembled people for settlement, disobedience 
to the decision gmerally being punishable vrith excommunication. Over and 
above these outward observances he is to keep himself from evil, particularly 
in the form of lying and stealing, and his whole life should be informed— as 
the name of the sect denotes — ^by a spirit of love and devotion. These are 
the tenets of the main body of the Tana Bhagats or Bam Bhagats as they call 
themselves. But since the movement started a fissiparous tendency has 
appeared. An extreme section known as Sibu’s party or the Sad Tanas at 
one time gave up ploughing on the ground that it was cruel to the cattle — a 
welcome corollary to this being tliat no rent need be paid. "WTien this 
extreme line of artion proved impracticable, those who had advocated it were 
the first to lose their enthusiasm and to start drinking intoxicating dr inks 
and eating the flesh of animals once more. In the autunm of 1920 some 2,000 
persons of this party from Ranchi and Palamau districts went across to 
Satpahari hill in the Tandwa police-station of Hazaribagh district at the 
command of Sibu Bhagat leaving their houses, croj)s, and cattle uncared for. 
They said they did this because the zamindan were claiming their lands 
and told them that they might go and practise their dhorma in the jungle. 
Meanwhile their leader promise them that after enduring tribulation for 
a season they should eat off gold plates. After some weeks in the wilderness 
however when there was no sign of the gold plates and even food began to faU 
short the people dispersed and returned to their homes. Sibu himself 
accompanied by some 200 followers returned to Burmu, where, in order to 
impress upon them that they might eat anything and take their food from the 
hands of any one, he wounded himself in the thigh with a knife and with the 
blood that flowed from the wound he smeared some beef which he made them 
eat. From that day they have ceased to have any scruples with regard to 
their food. The Bachhidan Bhagats are nearer to Hinduism than the Ram 
Bhagats; they make offerings to Hindu gods and have not eschewed the use 
■of j^ellery or fine clothes. They present a cow to the society on admittance. 
In their aversion from fine raiment th^ resemble the Jhandi Bhagats, 
another sect, so called because they set up jhmdis or flags when they are 
admitted to the fold. 

16. It is interesting to note one or two of the main conditions which 
determined the growth of this movement. It seems to have grown like many, 
if not aU, of the other similar movements amongst the people of Chota Nagpur 
from a general feeling of dissatisfaction with their economic condition. 
They also saw their fellow Oraons who had become Hindus or Christians better 
provided with their world’s goods, better educated and better able to protect 
themselves against their landlords and money-lenders. To minds of an 
•occasionalistic turn, accustorued to trace the direct intervention of gods 
and spirits in every event of life, this could only mean that the spirits whom 
they had been worshipping were not worth the pains that had been bestowed 
upon them. The feeling of dissatisfaction therefore took the form of 
-a religious revival : but in the Oraon universe there is room for any number 
'Of gods, so the revival took the form in the first place not of a searching of 
hearts or call bo repeptance amongst the worshippers but of a diange in the 
•objects worshipped, a substitution of new gods for old or rather an elimination 
of certain unsatisfactory newcomers. The good spirits — the son and the 
moon, the starry host, the German Baba and others^^were invoked by the 
'Tanas to drive away the spirits which had failed them. At the same* time 
rattention to the state of mind of the worshippers was not lacking and this 
aspect became more prominent as the movement developed. It has been not^ 
above that the mmtras and hymns of the Tana Bhagats are chanted not in 
‘Oraon but Hindi, and it is probable that the idea, of lluikti or loving faith as 
the principle of right living was derived from Taishnavism, though the same 
idea must have been familiar from the teaching of the Christians. The Tana 
Bhagat movement may be regarded as a genuine effort to spiritualize the 
'Oraon religion and make it more adequate to the needs of, a tribe that had 
meyitably become more sophisticated; by the lapse of time and contact with 
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Other more advanced commiuiities. Such reforming movements are at on(» 
neoe;'’!!'" to and a symptom of the vitality of the tribal religion. It is 
peibaitis aiso legitimate to regard this movement as symptomatic of the general 
separatist tendency of the last few years. The Oraon heaven is to be kept 
for the Oraon gods and intruders are to be expelled. The half religious, 
half political up-rising under Birsa Munda at the end of last century, of 
which a description was given in the last census report, was in some ways 
parallel to the Tana Bhagat movement, but there are also marked points of 
difierence. Although violence was by no means unknown amongst the Tanas, 
who even made a half-hearted attack upon Basia police-station in 1922, the 
Tana Bhagat movement originated chiefly in the feeling of dissatisfaction 
amongst the Oraons at there being something rotten in the state of their own 
pantheon ; the Birsa movement originated in a violent feeling of resentment 
particularly amongst the Mundas at the intrusions of foreigners (dilchis) and, 
the enemy being more tangible, the movement was correspondingly more 
violent. "Again, the part played by Birsa in the Birsait movement was more 
prominent than that played by Jatra Oraon in the Tana Bhagat movement ; 
ore-; tnirpnrted not only to deliver a message from heaven but to be himself 
an incarnation of the deity and he descended to various tricks to substantiate 
his claims to divinity. The earlier movement therefore depended a great 
deal more on the inspiration of a single man than did the later, and when 
Birsa died the movement could only be maintained on the hypothesis that 
he had been translated. In the ease of the Tana Bhagat movement no such 
extravagant claims seem to have been made by Jatra or any other leader : the 
movement seems throughout to have been the expression of a popular need 
and to have been marked on the whole by a surprising absence of charlatanry 
on the part of its leaders. One successful piece of imposture may however be 
mentioned. In the village of Sahdhe near Lohardaga a man and his wife 
set up a stone in their house which they said marked the birth place of 
Bhagwan. This they covered with red, black, white and yellow cloths in 
turn to the admiration of all beholders and pilgrims soon began to flock to 
the spot from all oA^er the district with offerings of rice, ghi, milk and sweet- 
meats which were pocketted by the showman to the value of Rs. 2,000 or 
Rs. 3,000. He also induced tlie pilgrims to dig a tank and a well for him. 
Unfortunately he eventually ruined his reputation by prophesying a hail-storm 
which did not materialize. Incidents of this description "do not however 
disguise the genuine basis of the movement. 

1^. It will be noticed that at this census the Birsait religion has vanished 
from Table VI and no single person has recorded himself as such. It must 
btbsoss inferred from this that the Birsa cult is 

yet dead. Possibly the delay in his expected 
second cominf? has caused some to waver, but it is reported that in the Khunti, 
Torpa and Tamar thanas of Ranchi district there are some six or seven 
hundred Mundas who worship the one God under the name of Birsa Bhagwan 
and observe various customs which are not those of their fellow Mundas. 
Outwardly they are to be known by the three flags which they keep planted 
outside their houses and by the sacred thread which they wear. They still do 
not sacrifice goats or fowls like other Mundas, they do not eat fish or flesh nor 
do they touch drugs or any intoxicating, drink. Genera% they are drawn 
from the more extreme and excitable part of the Munda community and 
recently they have included the name of Mr. Gandhi in llieir mantras, but it 
doubtful whether Birsa tai^ht his disciples anything of permanent 
importance that is likely to keep them alive as a separate religious community. 

18. The Tana Bhagat movement proper is confined to the Oraons, but 
the Mundas who live in the adjacent parts of tlie Khunti subdivision have also 

, tan affect^, . Some of them now 

Asnnsis. , , Bhagats and profess the same principles as the 

' ' - ^ Tana Bhagafe; they have ceased to believe in 

Spirits, the^ ah^ain completely from ititoxicatlng drinks, meat ahd fisK and 

sacred dhtead and dt> not inteTmafry w’ith 
diher Munte. ' A simOar mov^ent called the Satya ' dr Punj^ 

ttiaiiaa was started the Htis al^ about fiifteea years ago by Singrai 

HO; He taught that the true god <Sat Malik) cannot be repit^efited by linages » 
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but that he is to be worshipped in spirit by prayer and meditation : prayer 
has power also to cure disease. The use of intoxicating drinks and meat and 
even ghi is forbidden, and dancing is taboo. Much stress is laid on 
ceremonial and personal cleanliness, and a touch of colour is given by the use 
of red and yellow umbrellas. 


19. A further sign that restlessness and dissatisfaction with their 
religion exists among the aboriginals of Sanehi district may be found in the 
„ srjread of Ivaiiirpanthism in the Khimti sun- 

division, it appears to have been ongirsally 
introduced in Bundu and Sonahatu thanas from Chattisgarh in the Central 
Provinces and about ten years ago a gum named Kristo Mohan made a number 
of converts amongst the Khangar Mundas on the borders of the Ranchi and 
Khunti subdivisions, where about seventeen families profess the new doctrine. 
Conversion does not appear to affect their outward way of life to any serious 
extent, for the converts continue to eat and intermarry with other Khangar 
Mundas and observe the same marriage and funeral ceremonies. But they 
believe in one God, they have ceased to believe in witchcraft or to worship 
their ancestors, and they have given up dancing. They tell their beads 
when opportunity offers and sing the hymns of Kabir after their evening 
meals. Once a year, when their gum ^sits them, they hold a feast and 
offer sweetmeats, ^spices, nuts and a piece of white cloth to "the deity. The son 
of a Kabirpanthi is not born a Kabirpanthi but has to be initiated. Apart 
from the fact that they usually wear yellow clothes and, unlike other !Mundas. 
salute one another with an embrace there is little to distinguish the 
Kabirpanthis outwardly from their fellows. It is however reported that 
their conversion has made a marked change in their outlook and manner 
of life. 


20. It might have been expected that the distress of the years 1918-19 
would have led to a marked recrudescence of the Kharwar movement in the 

KHAswia ifOTiaiENT Santal Parganas. “ In times of comparative 
“ hotembnt. prosperity very little is heard of it; 

during times of famine or scarcity the movement revives This however 
does not seem to have been the case"; there have been no startling developments 
in the- last few years of the decade, and the movement appears to be losing 
ground. It is However by no means dead and lives on in the Pakaur, Dunika 
and Godda subdivisions where distrust of the efficacy of spirits (bongos), 
very similar to the feeling that was at the bottom "of the Tana Bbiagat 
movement and a lurking desire to return to the worship of the one 
God, whom according to tradition the Santals worshipped in olden times, 
still gives it life. Formerly all Kharwars observed the same practices though 
their gurus might be different; now, there being no central authority to guide, 
kindle or restrain, the gurus are striking out lines of their own and the 
Kharwars, though they all worship Ram Chandra, are tending to fall into 
separate groups with different practices, some of them at variance with 
those they originally observed. The original sect, an account of which will 
be found in the district gazetteer, are now commonly spoken of as the 
Babaiins.* Parallel with this sect have developed two other sects called the 
Sapai and the Samra : of these the name Sapai is connected with the name 
Sapha Hor (or purifiers) by which the Kharwars originally described them- 
selves, while the name Samra is the name of a village in the Godda subdivision 
m which the guru of this sect resides, t 

(z) The Safai sect . — At the name, giving and marriage ceremonies of 
a Sapai, only, Sapai are present, nor will a Sapai eat in the house of a Santal 
who is not a" member of this sect. They do not drink rice beer; they do not 
keep or eat fowls or pigs, nor will they eat the flesh of a bullock. Some of 
them refuse to use cows for ploughing. Sometimes they burn, sometimes 
they bury their dead. They bathe daily, usually in the early morning. 
Tffie men worship alone and the first meal of the day of which 
they partake must have been prepared by men’s hands. Every day the women 
plaster with dung a small circular spot in the middle of the court-yard and 


^ Santal Parganas Gazetteer, page ISO. 

t The following information is obtained from a note kindly supplied by the Her. P. 0. Bodding of 
' Dmnka. 
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at t’ae end of the village street which symbolizes the sun; and' some of the- 
women worship every evening after sunset turning to the four quarters of the- 
world with a smalflamp in their hands. There is a general gathering at 
the guru’s house every Saturday . 

(iH) The Samra sect . — candidate for admission to the Samra sect has 
to renounce his belief in spirits (bongos), and worship and behave himself 
as he is told. If his faith stands the test for a year, he makes offerings 
according to his ability of sugar, sweets or money in the name of Ram Chandra 
which he hands over to the local leader. At the next meeting the leader 
prays that the candidate may be delivered from all sickness and disease and 
sprinkles tnlsi water on his head: the offerings are then divided among- 
the congregation and the newcomer is admitted as a member. The meetings 
of this sect take place every week, at night, on Friday, Saturday or Sunday. 
Ail the congregation bring sugar and sweets which they hand over to the 
leader and place on a small circular spot plastered with cowdung. They 
report any troubles that they may have to the leader who lays them before- 
Ram Chandra and prays that each sufierer may have a happy issue out of his 
affliction. They then remain singing hymns till dawn when they divide the- 
offerings amongst themselves and depart. The Samras have specialized in 
exorcism and the benefits of their skill are not confined to the members of 
their own sect. Any one who is ill and can obtain no help from the Ojhas 
can apply for and obtain the assistance of the Samra gurus by making suitable- 
offerings and doing as he is bidden. The Samra guru accompanied by seven 
or eight of his disciples then goes to the house of the afflicted person on an 
appointed day where he mutters invocations of the spirits and helps himself 
to the sweets offered. In the evening a he-goat or a ram is produced which 
the guru beheads and he and his disciples then cook the flesh and eat it 
together with as much rice as they want : after this the night is spent in 
singing hymns. The next day a circular space in the court-yard is plastered 
with cowdung and round this they all sit, drawing figures on the ground with 
a piece of sugarcane and then spitting and trampling upon them, that being 
the effect they desire to produce on the evil spirits. After this has gone 
on for some time a fowl is sacrificed and a pig is buried^alive and the guru 
and his disciples take their departure warning the inmates of the house not 
to worship the bongos any more but to call upon the one true God, Ram 
, Chandra, in good days and evil. 

21. The continued existence of* this movement suggests that some of the 
Santals are out-growing their tribal religion and yet they are not willing 
to abandon it for one of the other religions with which they are acquainted. 
Cas^ in which Santal men have become Muhammadans are unknown, though 
Santal women have married Muhammadans and embraced their religion: 
there is said to be a remarkable dislike for the “ Turuk ” amongst the Santals 
dating from recollections of the Muhammadan cavalry. Again, it is not 
possible for individual Santals to turn Hindu; a large number of them might 
perhaps establish themselves as a new caste by inventing ad hoc some suit^le- 
story of their origin, but this idea does not seem to have entered their heads. 
Nor do they generally desire to embrace Christianity. The result is an 
attempt to raise the tone of their own religion by introducing into it much 
:that they have learnt from the Hindus and the Christians. In the name 
of Ram Chandra the term Ram is borrovyed from the Hindus; the insistence 
on daily bathing and the abandonment of meat-eating ^e inspired from 
the same source- Much of their hymns on the other hand is borrowed from 
the ChristiaBB for phrases oceim reminiscent of the Christian Bible . It seems 
thmrefore Intimate to compare the Kharwar movement in this r^ect with 
the Tana Bhagat movement amongst the Oraons and to find in, eadh- 
a determination amongst the tribes^ of the Chota -Nagpur Plateau to refOTin- 
and adhere tefheir own iribi^ religions father than to turn elsewhere. ' 

, . 22- TTieTasf half of the last decade has been a time of great stir amofigst 
/ .the’MuhanaiK^anS 'in tfe province as in India geimraRy, and a' few words - 
: said en the subjeet beft^ ihe; statistics 

are diseussedr The mitry of Turkiey 

;l;.;J^,ui6pean war could net fail produce a profeund! iinprei^ion and since- 
: :ti&en tbe foftnnes of that. country have oau^ them; mneE;a^ thoUght_ 
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This is primarily a matter of political interest and the excitement was at 
first confined to the newspaper-reading classes, but inasmuch as the fate of 
the Jazirat-ul-Arab, which contains the holy places of Islam and in which 
the prophet had said on his death-bed that no non-Muslim should ever ride, 
was involved in the peace settlement a great deal of feeling was aroused 
with a strong religious tinge which eventually spread even to the villages. 
Ihe feeling was not of course confitned to "Bihar and Orissa; it drew 
Muhammadans together all over India without respect to provincial 
boundaries. It first found expression in 1919 when a series of questions were 
put to the Muhammadan ulemas of India as to the action which Indian 
Muhammadans should take in the event of the Sharif of Mecca being declared 
Elhalif . On the political side the agitation resulted in the formation of the 
Khilafat committees in every district of the province except Puri, 
the primary object of which was to maintain the power of the Sultan-Khalif, 
but as these committees became more and more political in character and even 
Hindus were appointed to membership of them, there sprang up the 
Jamayat-ul-Ulema, an organization with a definitely religious character 
intended for the “ defence and safety of Islam ” because “ the dignity and 
prestige of the faith and the enforcement of religious laws are impossible 
without communal strength ”. This organization, the headquarters of which 
are in Bombay, has branches all over India : in Bihar and Orissa, as in other 
provinces, an Amir-i-Shariat with a deputy and nine councillors was 
appointed just after the census to whom allegiance has been given by many, 
and it is proposed to appoint an Amir as well as a Darul Kaza or district 
court in every district. Ihe reasons for the appointment of the Amir-i-Shariat 
are thus stated ; “ All the Muslims should know the Islamic law that when 
an Islamic country comes into the possession of non-Muslims, it is incumbent 
on the former to appoint a religious head so that religious laws might be 
observed and followed under his guidance and orders: that Kazis be 
appointed to decide cases amongst them according to religious laws : that 
cases between Musalmans shomd not be placed before non-Muslim? or 
non-Muslim officers because the decision of a non-Muslim would not be binding 
and conclusive according to Muhammadan law. In particular, religious 
differences should not be referred to non-Muslims for decision because it 
would be a slur on Islam. The arrangements of prayers on Fridays and the 
two Ids. of the common public chest — all such institutions are essential to 
a Musalman’s mode of life and without appointing an Amir-i-Shariat these 
injunctions could not be observed Since the institution of the provincial 
Jamayat various problems have been referred to it for solution, for instance 
how far Muhammadans are justified in partaking in Hindu religious 
processions and ceremonies, how far it is right for a Muhammadan to 
abandon the sacrifice of cows in difference to Hindu objections, and the 
decisions of the Jamayat have been orthodox and unyielding. They have 
also given advice on matters of a more secular nature such as the use 
of chariehas and the boycott of foreign cloth, and quite recently the Central 
Khilafat Committee has decided to accept the Jam_ayat-ul-Ulema as their 
“ dictator ” as r^ards the policy to be adopted with regard both to the 
Jazirat-ul-Arab and to other questions outside India such as the fate of 
Thrace, Adrianople, the Straits and Smyrna, the retention of which by tKe 
Turks indirectly affects the position of the Khalif . At; the moment therefore 
the political activities of the Jamayat-ul-Ulema figure larger in the public 
eye than their religious activities. In India it is always difficult to dis- 
entangle the political from the religious, but this particular organization 
is undoubtedly primarily religious and is the most tangible expression of the 
religious ferment amongst the Muhammadans during the last few years. 
The Shias’, like the Sunnis, have been perplexed in the extreme by the ^urse 
of the war and the peace terms and have in some cases lent their support to 
the Khilafat agitation althor^h they do not recognize the Khalif; but they 
have held aloof from the Jamayat-ul-ITlema. 

23. It was decided at a rather late stage of the proceedings that Suimi 
and Shia Muhammadans should be separately recorded at the present census.. 

As the vast majority of the Muhammadan 
SmwiB i*B SBtit. population are Sunnis and the number of Shias is- 

relatively small, instructions were given" that the word ** Shia ” should be 
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recorded in the census schedules in the case of all Shias, but no entry of sect 
should be made in the case of Sunnis, the presumption being that all 
Muhammadans were Sunnis unless they explicitly stated- that they were not. 
As the result 3.711 Shias were enumerated in the province distributed as 
shown in the following statement ; — 
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448 
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283 

' 132 
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56 
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1 135 

60 

75 

Maubhum ■ 

13 

7 

6 

Shababad 

869 

108 

151 



Mongbyr 

366 

183 

182 

Orisaa States 

93 

55 

40 


It i.s cert.ain that these fi,gures are not nearly complete and the reason is 
that manv Shias refused to record themselves as such. On the very day 
before the census a speech was made in the Legislative Council at Patna by 
a Shia member in which he said that “ it has got into the heart of most of the 
Shi-as of the province that the new departure in the present census bv treating 
Sunnis and Shias separately and not jointly as Musalmans according‘'to the old 
practice has caused them a great reluctance and annoyance. T should acl^ow- 
ledge that a majority of the Shias are abstaining from this and mention iiu» 
themselves as mere Musalmans.” An estimate places the number of Shias in 
the province at about 17.000 : those in Patna at about 10,000 instead of 1 000 
and those in Saran at about 4,000 instead of 1,500. The principal Shia 
rentres of the province are in Patna, Gaya, Satan, Muzaffarpur and 
Palamau, while small colonies are also found in Shahabad, hConghvr 
Bhagalpur and Purnea. The Shias are foimd for the most part among the 
middle and lower middle classes of the Muhammadan population. 

disputed succession of the Prophet and the division of the 
Muhammadan world into Shias and Sunnis has from the earliest days been 
the cause of bitter feeling, the Sunnis recognizing Abu Bekr ' Omar 
and Osman as the first three successors of the Prophet while the Shias regard 
them as usurpers. Fifty or sixty years ago marriages between Sunnis and 
Shias were of common occurrence jn Bihar but a feeling grew up against 
them and they practically ceased : in recent times a few such cases have been 
occurring but they are exceptional. Nevertheless the members of the two 
sects dine freely together and attend each other’s marriage and funeral parties 
Prominent Shias have associated themselves with the Khilafat movement' 
which is essentially a concern of the Sunnis, and Sunnis no longer obiect to 
..the calling aloud -of that sentence in the Shia azan or call to prayer which 
proclaims that Ali succeeded to the headship of Islam immediately on the 
Propnet- Per many- years it was difficiJt and even dangerous 
tor Shias to visit the Arabian sanctuaries, and they took to visiting the 
shrines of the Alid martyrs at Kerbela. instead; if they visited Mecca they 
used, for safety’s sake, to adopt the Sunni form of prayer. An interesting 
account received from -a Shia gentleman of this province of his experiences 
during a recent visit to Mecca and Medina -shows that during his pilgrimage 
he expeneh^ noRUch difficulty;.he joined in congregations consisting of as 
s^y as 5<0()p_Shias,in the Kaaba itself and no objection was raised by the 
^ ^Medina he found that the . Govteimor, who was a Suimi, had 
; ,a Sbia assistant so that aB assistance possible might be given to Shia pilgrims 
-a to the eternal dispute between Sunni 

though fcfoth sects were represented on board the. ship ponvefsation 
by 4 betw^n tbe ; Sunnis regarding tbe extent and 

nature of the human is 

oeetiiTing between Sunni and Shia the holy it is natural that greater 
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cordiality in their relations should be found in Bihar also. The ven* fact 
that the census statistics for Shias are so inaccurate is a proof that this is so. 

25. The Alimadi^yas. a sect which was founded in the Punjab bv hlirza 
Ghulam Ahmad in the latter half of the 19th century and which was described 

ahmadittas length in the last report, maintain their 

position in their province. Mirza Ghulam Ahmad 
is said to have prophesied the war and downfall of the Tsar of Russia as 
early as 1905. tVlien war broke out the community lost no time in declaring 
their loyalty to the British Government, an act which coincided wim 
a renewal of the persecutions to which they had been subjected in the past. 
The doctrines were first preached in this province by the late Maulavi Hasan 
Ali of Bhagalpur who gained a considerable number of converts amongst the 
educated section of the local Muhammadan comraunitv. It is claimed that 
the Ahmadijyas now number 2,500, of whom 500' are to be found in 
Bhagalpur and Monghyr and 2,000 in Cuttack and Puri. It is in Orissa that 
the sect has developed most in the last ten years and it has also been in Orissa 
that the opposition of the orthodox Muhammadans has been most marked. 

26. The absolute statistics with regard to Christians will be found in 
Imperial Table XV where they are distinguished by race and by sect.* 

OHBisTiAirs : Subsidiary Table III at the end of this ‘chapter 

,,, shows their number and variation without these 

ncmbbr akd msTaraxmoN. distinctions. Of the 303,358 Christians in the 

province, 6,312 are of European or allied races, 4,125 are Anglo-Indians 
or persons of mixed descent and 292,921 are Indian Christians. The 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians are found chiefly in Patna where are the head- 
quarters of Government and the only cantomnent in the province, and in 
Singhbhum, Manbhum and Monghyr where they are attracted to industrial 
oenfres. 284.043 of the total numher of Christians were enumerated in the 
Chota Nagpur Plateau and 197,216 of them in Ranchi district. No other 
district can compare with this figure, but 46.084 Christians were enumerated 
in the Orissa Feudatory States and over 10,000 in Singhbhum and the Santal 
Parganas. In the province as a whole there has been an increase of 13T per 
cent", on the number of Christians recorded in 1911. The proportional 
increase is higher in South Bihar (36-3 per cent.) where a “ mass movement ” 
has recently been conducted by the Methodists amongst the lower castes in 
Shahabad, and the missionaries claim that the increase should have been 
still higher and that but for pressure brought to bear on the enumerators at 
the time of the census to record the new converts as Hindus the number 
of Methodists in the district would have been much greater than 1,265. 
In the Chota Nagpur Plateau the proportional increase is smaller, only 13T 
per cent., but the actual increase amounts to over 30,000. 20,000 of which 
occurred in Ranchi district. Singhbhum also shows an increase of over 
3,000 owing to the growth of Jamshedpur and still more to extensive 


♦ After this chaptOT was TTritten a commumcitioin tos received from the Bihar and Orissa 
Representative Conncil of Missions throwing donht upon the accuracy of the census figures for Christians 
and representing that the aetnal nnmher of Protest^t Christians in this province was some 60,000 more 
than the census figure, the difference being marked in Shahabad, Chota Nagpur and the Santal Paxganas. 
As regards Shahabad, enquiry showed that there had been some refusal on the part of the enumerators 
to record recent low caste converts as Christians, partly owing to pressure from the local landlords, partly 
owmg to the influence of an ^ya Samaj missionary and partly the enumerators’ own disinclination, but 
the figure 6,000 claimed by the Methodist missionaries was thought to be excessive. As regards Chota Nagpur 
K was found that the figures supplied to the Council were not accurate. The number of Lutherans reported 
by the Secretary of the G. E. L. Mission for the five districts of Chota Nagpur was 82,000 or 37,000 less 
than the figure given by the Council, but 8,000 more than the census figure and practically identical 
with the census figure of 1911. The unanimous opinion of a number of officers who have been serving in 
Ranchi district during the last few years is that the number of Lutherans has d^eased. When the 
Lutheran missionaries were first interned the congregation was left without ite natural leaders and it 
would have been surprising if a decrease had* not occnrred, particularly as the ccaiverts would always find 
a welcome in the other churches. As regards the Santal Parganas it was found that some 2,500 
Anglicans from Jalpaiguri had by mistake been included in the figures supplied to the Council, while as 
regards the Lutherans the figure included a certain number of persons who live across the boundary of 
B^gal but belong to the congregations in the Santal Parganas. After making deductions on this account 
tne differences between the two sets of figures are reduced to more reasonable dimensions but there is 
still on the present as on previous occasions a difference between the census and the mission figures. 
In the Chota Nagpur districts emigration probably accounts for several thousands of absentees. ’Ihe names 
of even permanent emigrants who retain land in their native villages are often retained on the books of 
the missions. In the case of the Lutherans in the Santal P^ganas at any rate the nnssron figures were the 
result not of counting but of a computatioh made a year and a half after the census and there is a natural 
tendency in such cases to over-estimate; for instance cases of back-sliding are not wfihnrfy 
There appears to be no case for supposing that the census figures ate maccurate on the scale afleged by the 
Council. 
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conversions in the neighbouiliood of Manoharpur. In. the Orissa Feudatory 
States no Christians were recorded in 1891 : by 1901 there were 2,962 
Christians and now there are 46,084, the increase in the last decade amounting 
to 19-9 per cent. In North Bihar owing to conversions in Purnea there has 
been an increase of 7'0 per cent, but there has been a loss in four districte ; 
the numbers involved are small and are presumably connected with the decline 
of the planting community. Orissa, owing to a loss of Christians in Balasore, 
shows a decline of 3-3 per cent. The growth of the Christian community is 
due primarily to conversions and not to natural increase. When the census was 
taken an effort was made to ascertain the tribe or caste to which the converts 
belonged, and the most important of the figures are reproduced at the end of 
Imperial Table XIII. The tribe which is shown to have supplied the 
greatest number of converts is the Oraons (119,431) followed by the Mundas 
(93,814) and I^arias (34,101) and then at an interval by the Santals (8,367). 

27. Nearly half the Christians in the province are Roman Catholics 
and of that half nearly three-quarters are found in Ranchi district where 

„ _ a mission was established nearly fifty years ago 

joj. ATHonos. 1874. In this district, in spite of the fact 

that 7 per cent, of the Roman Catholic population are reported to have died 
of influenza, there are now over 100,000 Indian Roman Catholics who are 
found in all thanas of the district but especially in Chainpur, Kurdeg and 
Simdega. There are now 21 Roman Catholic mission stations in the district 
and 21 churches, with a staff of 69 European and 13 Indian male missionaries 
and 25 European and 8 Indian Ursuline sisters. The mission maintains 354 
schools of different kinds, mostly village schools, which contain 9,000 pupils. 
Not least of the mission’s activities is a co-operative society with a working 
capital of Rs. 2| lakhs and a membership of 13,000. 'After Ranchi the !^man 
Catholics are most numerous in the adjacent state of Gangpur where the 
work is carried on under the same auspices and where the converts number 
some 25,000. Here, as in Palamau where there are over 7,000 'Roman 
Catholics, there has been a slight decrease in numbers in the last decade.. 
In Champaran the Roman Catholics number 2,481 or practically the same 
as ten y^rs ago, Bettiah in this district is the headquarters of an historical 
Capuchin mission foimded in 1745 and there is a considerable Christian 
community in that subdivision which has been Christian from generations. 
A number of them are the descendants of the original converts who came from 
Nepal when the priests were expelled from that country and first made their 
home in Bettiah, and, their foreign origin is stiU noticeable in the faces of 
many of thhm. Patna, where there are 1,283 Roman Catholics, has recently 
been made the headquarters' of a Roman Catholic bishopric; a large boys’ 
school at Kurji and a convent school for girls at Bankipore swell the number 
of Roman Catholics in this district. In Pumea .the number has increased 
from under 200 to nearly 1,000. Roman Catholics are to be found in every 
district in the province, but elsewhere their numbers are not great. 

28. The number of Lutherans has fallen by about. 3,000 owing to the 
events of the last few years. Their most important centre is in Ranchi wheje 

a mission, was founded in the year 1845 by 
Germans.- Ih 1869 it split into two parts, one 
of which remained indepefidfeht while th^^ other amalgamated with the 
Anglican &ioiety for the r^ropagaifion of the Gospeh The former increased 
rapidly in numbers do'TO,to and after the date of the last census, but the 
onthr^ of the war in Europe followed by the infemment of the German 
missionaries in July 1915 .left it in.difiSccdties,. At that time the mission had 
13 staticms in Ranchi distiricti 3 in Singhbhnm, 2 in Gangpur and one each 
m Hazarfbaghj Hanbhum, and Bgmbalppr. From these centres 34 German 
missionapes, ^ of whom wrae-married, carried, on work, supervising 240 
village prim^ s^pqls, Sfl bo^diig spools and 13 kinder->gartens containing 
nearly 9,^ pupils The coi^r^aMon At, the tiine numbered. SS.iOijp 
.lApMzed 10,600 tAl^hpmen^ ,aqd-; iii Ipokmg afters 

Gerinan, mif^na34»!;,vrei^ staff, ofi over 400 'ph^ors 

ihterranent were refeeiv^ thd 
imssioBa^ chftrge'-KS direefeiofi 

of the Ar^licah Bishop in Chpta Nagpm?, vrho agre^ to 
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it. The authorities of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
England undertook to provide for an emergency staff of eight additional 
Europeans and many of the society's staff of missionaries in Chota Nagpur 
undertook to supervise the work of the Lutheran mission over large areas 
in addition to their own duties. The Bishop undertook to receive no Lutherans 
into the Anglican Church during the period of the war and organized 
a committee of Indian Lutheran pastors to direct the affairs of the 
congregation. In this manner the work of the Lutheran mission was 
preserved intact till about a year after the end of the war. When the time 
came for this supervision to be withdrawn a commission was sent round to 
the chief Lutheran stations to ascertain what the wishes of the people were 
for the future. They elected as a body for an autonomous church, and the 
number of individual Lutherans who joined the Anglican Church was 
very small. The United Missions' Board of Lutheran Churches in America 
undertook to supply the financial support formerly obtained from Berlin, 
and at present there are two American missionaries in Eanchi. The affairs 
of the congregation as such are entirely in the hands of the Indian Lutheran 
church which has drawn up and adopted a written constitution affirming its 
own autonomy. In other parts of the province, for instance in the so-called 
“ Ganges Mission ” where the Lutherans were less numerous and where it 
was not possible to take such elaborate precautions for preserving their 
tradition, the Lutherans have in many cases seceded to other Christian 
churches; in Shahabad the entire Lutheran community has joined the 
Methodist Episcopal church. In the Santal Parganas the Lutherans are 
the converts of the Scandinavian Lutheran mission, which was not affected 
to the same extent by the war In the Feudatory States the great majority 
of the Lutherans are found in Gangpur. 

29. The number of Anglicans, who represent ll-S per cent, of the 
Christian population of the province, is 35,119. Members of this church are 

to be found in every district, but more than half 
of them (20,100) are to be found in Eanchi 
where a mission station of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
was first opened about 50 years ago. There are 36 Europeans on the staff 
of this mission of whom 8 work in Singhbhum district. The society 
maintains three hospitals in the district and there is a fourth ho^ital and 
a school at Itki in charge of 6 European sisters of the community of St. Denis. 
The number of Anglican schools in the district is about 90 and the pupils 
about 3,000. After Eanchi the Anglicans are most numerous in Singhbhum 
(4.383) where the number has nearly doubled since 1911. The new converts 
come largely from near Manoharpur where an oppressed tenantry found 
a champion'in one of the Christian missionaries and embraced his religion. 
They are also numerous in the Santhl Parganas (3,789) where the Church 
Missionary Society is at work in three of the subdivisions and in Patna (1,363) 
where, apart from the English officials and their families, there was at the 
time of the census a battalion of English troops at Dinapore. 

30. The Baptists are most numerous in the Orissa Division, where they 
represent nearly seven-eighths of the Christian community, and in the state 

''of Patna The headquarters of the Baptist’ 
mission which has now been in existence for 
a hundred years are at Cuttack, where one of the best private presses in the 
province is maintained, but the greatest accession of converts has taken place 
in Sambalpur district, where the number has risen from 1,993 in 1911 to 2,828, 
and in Patna State. The converts have come largely from the Ganda caste, 
and the rapid increase in numbers is ascribed largely to the impression 
product by the social and edheational advancement of the Christian converts 
on their unconverted neighbours. ^ It is probable that a good many of the 
Christians who did not return their sect in Pumea are' Baptists, 

31. A few words may be added with regard to some of the smaller and 

l^s known Christian missions found in the 
province. 

( 1 ) The Elions Beyond Missionary TJnihn has six stations in the Tirhut’ 
division, three m Saran and three in Champaran, in addition to seven out- 
fitations. This interdenominational society was founded in England in 1873 
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and its work in India began at Motiliari in 1899. There are now 15 European 
missionaries and 30 Indian workers. The mission maintains 2 orphanages, 
one middle English school and 20 primary schools, and in co-operation with 
the Bettiah Raj is about to open a hospital in the Tharu country in the north 
of the Bettiah subdivision. The Christian community connected with the 
mission numbers about 400, and is drawn mostly from the lower castes. 

(£) The Open Brethren, who represent the more numerous section of the 
Plymouth Brethren after the breach of 1849, have three stations in the Banka 
subdivision of Bhagalpur district, where three missionaries are in charge of 
two dispensaries, two schools and an orphanage (now closed) ; the earliest of 
these stations was opened in 1892. In the Santal Parganas they have four 
stations at Jamtara, Mihijam, Karmatanr and Surajpura. 

(3) The Assemblies of God Mission has five stations in Bihar, at 
Bettiah, Chapra, Laheria Sarai, Madhupur and Giridih which are served 
by two missionaries. At Bettiah there is a girls’ orphanage. The Assemblies 
of God were founded by a body of men in St. Louis, Montana, IT. S. A., in 
1913 and opened their first mission station in this province at Bettiah in 1918. 

(4) The Hephzibah Faith Mission of the Holiness Church of Christ, the 
headquarters of which are in Tabor, Iowa, U. S. A., began work in India 
in 1900 near Raniganj : its Indian headquarters have since 1910 been at 
Adra in Manbhum district where there is a boys’ school, while there is a girls’ 
school at Eaghimathpur. There are four missionaries in India attached to 
this mission. 

(5) The Churches of Christ in Great Britain and Ireland have a mission 
at Daltonganj and a branch at Latehar in F’alamau district. The mission 
conducts a middle English and a lower primary school, and land has been 
bought for a girls’ school and hostel. The converts have come mostly from 
the Bhuiya and Oraon castes. Evangelization in the villages is done by 
Indi an preachers . 

(d) The Brethren in Christ were founded in Pennsylvania, U. S. A., 
in the latter part of the eighteenth centurj'- by J acob Engle. This church has 
a mission in the north of Bhagalpur district where four schools, two of them 
orphanag^, and a small dispensary are maintained. Apart from the 
missionaries there are five teachers who preach in the villages. 

(7) The Seventh Day Adventists, a denomination which originated nearly 
■eighty years ago in the United States of America, have had a mission station 
at Tentulbandha in the Jamtara subdivision of the Santal Parganas for the 
last 25 years. There is one family of missionaries who maintain a school for 
'boys and another for girls. The converts are Santals. 

STATISTICAL. 

32. Of the total population of the province, 81,599,625 or 83-2 per cent. 

are Hindus, 3,706,277 
or 9-8 per cent, are 
Muhammadans, 
2,237,943 or 6;2 per 
cent, are Animists, and 
303,358 or 0 *8 per cent, 
are Christians, • the 
balance being accounted 
for by various minor 
religions. The distribn- 
iion of the religions in 
each Naturai Division 
is illnstrated in the^ 
marginal diagram 
which brings ont clearly 
the great nnmefical 
preponderance oi the 
ffindns : thronghout’ the 
prownce. T ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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33. The Hindus are in a majority in everj- district in the province except 
in Ranchi where they number 42 per cent, and in the Santal Parganas where 

Ntjmeer a 5 ?ij T 5 ISTRIBTITI 0 X OF tucv uumcei 4o pci cciil,. ot the population. 
hiotos. The jiroportionate distribution to the population 

as a whole is shown in Subsidiary Table II and illustrated in the following 
map. The proportion of Hindus to the total population is highest in Orissa 
where it reaches 96-8 per cent, and exceeds 9.3 per cent, in each of the three 
districts included in it. After Orissa the Hindus are proportionately most 
numerous in South Bihar (90’.5 per cent.) which is usually regarded as the 

centre of Muhammadanism 
in this province; in North 
where they number 
11* millions, they represent 
only 83T per cent, of the 
i:'Op Illation owing to the 
high percentage of Muhani- 
n adans in Purnea. and in 
the Cliota Nagpur Plateau, 
where there are over 
2 million Animists, only 
74-6 per cent. In Orissa 
the population of Hindus 
has been steadily declining 
since 1891 in the Natural 
Division as a whole and 
Ovith the exception of 
a .slight increase in Puri in 
1901 caused by an influx of 
Hindu ]iilgTims) in each 
district separate^, owing 
to correspondingly steady 
if slight increase in the 
proportion of Muhamma- 
dans. In South Bihar on 
the other hand there has 
been for the last twenty 
years a tendency for tlxe 
.proportion to increase ; this is marked in Patna and Gaya; in Shahabad 
and Monghyr the proportion of Hindus is higher but .stationary. In North 
Bihar the proportion is decreasing, the tendency being traceable in every 
district of the Tirhnt division except Saran ; the proportion of Hindus here 
is highest in Bhagalpur (89T per cent.) and lowest in Purnea (58-6 per cent.). 
Except in the Chota Nagpur IPlateau the variations in the Hindu population 
are the result of natural growth or the fluctuations of migration; conversions- 
to Hinduism are negligible. In the Chota Nagpur Plateau the Hindus are 
losing ground to the Animists in Palamau and the Santal Parganas. but else- 
where they are gaining at the Animists' expense by the slow and intangible 
process of conversion. The general nature of this defection from Animism 
to Hinduism and how far it represents a change in the outlook and practices 
of the people concerned has already been discussed : the statistics will be 
considered in greater detail in connexion with Animism. 

34. The number of Muhammadans in the province is 3,706,277. Their 
actual and proportionate distribution is shown in Subsidiary Tables I and II, 

nchm® Ain> Di5TBii«mos or the latter is further ilWtrated by the 

Mchamsiadans. following map. which shows clearly how the 

Muhammadans shade away from the north to the south. In only one district 
of the province, Purnea, does the Muhammadan population exceed half a 
million and even there the Hindus are in a majority. The Muhammadans 
of Purnea number 814,402 and represent 40'2 per cent, of the district 
population. 378,000 of them are found in the,Kishangaiij subdivision where^ 
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thev represent 67 per cent, of the population. They are of fine physique and. 

fair complexion and are 
commonly reported to be 
descendants of some hill 
tribe who were converted 
at a date unknown to 
Muliammadanism. They 
are an enterprising ana 
independent community : 
amongst the women there 
js little sign of the fardah 
system and the men have 
a special aptitude for the 
gentle art of dacoity. The 
Muhammadan population 
of this district has been 
steadily decreasing for 
twenty years past, but this 
is probably due to the fact 
that they live in the most 
unhealthy part of the dis- 
trict, while the Hindus and 
Animists have been crowd- 
ing into the reclaimed areas 
of Dhamdaha and the 
south-west w;here the pro- 
portion of Muhammadans 
is very much smaller. After 
Pumea comes Champaran 
where the proportion is only 15'6; the proportion in the rest of the 
North Bihar districts varies between this figure and 10-5 per cent, in 
Bhagalpur. Por North Bihar as a whole the proportion of Muhammadans is 
16-7 per cent. Outside North Bihar the only districts in which a proportion 
of even 10 per cent, is reached are Patna, Gaya, Hazaribagh and the Santal 
Paiganas. The percentage of Muhammadans to the total population in 
South Bihar is only 9-2; in the Chota Nagpur Plateau it stands at 4-5 and in 
Orissa at only 2’9. 



— 

Vabiatioh pee cbht. m each 
coMMinnTY, 1911—1921. 

VaEIATION XbT PEOPOETION PEE 
CENT. OP TOTAL POPULATIOK, 

1911—1921. 

Hmdus. 

Muhammadans. 

Hindus. 

Huhammadaotiff. 

j 

filHAR AMD ORISSA 

-0 n 

+0-B 

+0-6 


North Bihar . ... 

-0-8 

+0:8 

-0:1 

+0:2 

South Bihar 

-2t4 

- 3:7 

+0:1 

-0:1 

Onssa ... ... ««. 

-4;7 

+0:2 

-0:1 

+0:1 

Chota Nagpur Plateau 

+3r2 


+2:4 

+0:2 


, 85. In the above, statement the variations in the numbers of the Hindu 
and Muhammadan communities are contrasted, firstly for each community 
■»»«™ »»»».«. aeparaWy and secondly fra wh oonm^iy 

MtTElKtfAPAKS CbMFAB3BD. COBSlQCrCCl ftS Ol fcll6 WIIOIB pOpulSs'tlbll* 

The population or the province decreased by 1-2 
per cent, between 1911 and 1921 and at first glance the above figures might 

A J .1 -TT* 1 A. es. , .‘t n 



the distress of. the last few years. This however is not the case:- thei 



^fni^ 3-3 pet cent. Absolutely and 24 per cent, in proportion to othet 
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religions. In the other three divisions they have lost, but owing to the 
relatively heavier losses of the Muhammadans* in South Bihar, they now form 
a larger proportion of the population there than they did ten years ago. Except 
in South Bihar the Muhammadans have incr^sed botli absolutely and 
relatively, though the increase is not great. It is greatest in Xorth Bihar and 
the Chota IsTagpur Plateau. In the former the increase has been proceeding 
steadily except in Saran and Purnea, and in the Chota Nagpur Plateau there 
has been the same steady tendency except in Angul. Sambalpnr and the Orissa 
States. In the first place it must be remembered that the Muliammadans 
always gain over the Hindus to a slight extent by conversion. 
Muhammadanism is a proselytising religion ancl a devout iluhammadan will 
glory in making conversions. There is always a certain number of Hindus 
of tte lower castes or Hindus who for one reason or another find themselves 
outcasted who are glad to find a refuge in ^Muhammadanism which teaches 
that all men are equal in the eyes of God. There is always therefore a small 
transfer from Hindu to Muhammadan of isolated cases of this kind but the 
number is not sufiicient to affect the proportion betAveen the two religions. 
No cases of wholesale com'ersion in the last decade haA-e been reported, and 
the Muhammadan increase must therefore have some other explanation. This 
tendencA^ for Muhammadans to multiply more rapidly than Hindus has often 
been remarked. The difference cannot be accounted for by a difference of 
marriage rate for, except in the Chota Nagpur Plateau, the proportion of 
married women at the reproductive ages per hundred of the female sex is 
identical for the tAVo religions. Nor can it be accounted for by the fact that 
the one religion deliberately limits the size of its families while* the other does 
not. Nevertheless the statistics show a marked difference in the proportion 
•of children per cent, of the married women at the reproducti\-e ages. The 
difference for the province is 8 per cent, in faA-our of the jSIuhammadan 
women : in South Bihar the difference is only 3 per cent. in Orissa it is 15 
per cent. Some part of this must apparently be ascribed to the fact that 
the proportion of married Muhammadan wom'en living in the later years of 
the reproductive period is greater than the proportion of Hindu women, 
which suggests that child birth is apt to be less dangerous in the former case : 
if so, the Muhammadan mother would Iwe to become the mother of a larger 
family. It has sometimes been suggested that Muhammadans are naturally 
more fecund than Hindus. It seems howeA^er to be doubtful if the natural 
fecundity of the population can be at all closely correlated with the actual 
increases that have occurred in the case of the Muhammadans or of the Hindus 
or of any other religion, for the extent of the natural fecundity of the human 
race is not always realized. It has been calculated that between the years 
1906 and 1911 iSie population of the world was increasing so rapidly* that 
it would double itself in about sixty years. At this rate of increase the 
estimated population of the world in 1914 would be produced by the progeny 
of a single pair in 1782 years. Again, suppose a population of one million, 
half male and half female, forming 500,000 married couples. If each couple 
produced two chllciren, one male and one female, in 20 je&rs and then died 
off and if all the children and the children’s children married and repeated 
the process every twenty years, then at the end of 100 years the population 
would still be a million.* But if the average size of the family was increased 
to the population at the end of 100 years would be 3,050,000; if to 3, the 
population would be 7,954,000; if to 4, it would be 32,000,000; and if to 5, 
it would be 97,650,000.* Of course, all parents do not die at the age of 20 
nor do all persons born live to that age, but these figures give some idea of the 
powers of reproduction of the human race and it is difficult to suppose that, so 
far as physical capacity is concerned, the actual number of births that has 
■occurred bears any clo^ relation to the number that might have occurr^. 
Unfortunately no separate birth-rates for H indus and Muhammadans are 
available; but' separate death-rates are published and show that in the last 
ten years the Muhammadan death-rate has invariably been lower than the 
Hindu death-rate. This fact corroborates to some extent the general 
statement sometimes made that as a whole Muhammadans are more 
•comfortably provided with this world’s goods than are the Hindus. When 
it is remembered that by far the great^t number of deaths occp in; the early 
years of life, it appears to be a legitimate inference that in the case of 


♦ Gfirr SaTindera : The Population Prohlem, page 105* 
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ISTuhaHHORdRH'' HioT^ infants survive to maturity, and tliat this is the cause 
of their more rapid increase. 

36. Of the 2,337.943 Animists in the province 2,294,617 or 98-1 per cent, 
are found in the Chota Nagpur Plateau; elsewhere thej are numerically 

unimportant. In all four divisions there hag 
^ BisTaiBCTioy OF ^ decrease in the absolute and proportionate 

‘ numbers. In North Bihar the decline is marked 

in Bhasalour where the number has fallen from 22,215 in 1911 to 5,072 on 
the pre^nt occasion : twenty years ago the number of Animists recorded in 
the district was 3.060 onlv. The Animists occur chiefly in the Colgong thana 
of the i^adr subdivisi'on and in the Katcria and Banka thanas of the Banka 
subdivision on the borders of the Santal Parganas. The variations in 
numbers do not mean migration, for the proportion of Animists born in the 
Santal Pareanas. which Is their spiritual if not their actual home, w'as the 
same ten years ago as it is to-dav, about one-tenth. Nor do they mark the 
ebb and flow of an intense religious struggle; the Santals who live in 
Bhagalpur district are in closer contact with the Hindus than they are in the 
Santal Paiganas and the process of assimilation is more gradual and steady 
than the figures imply. In Purnea, where they are fmmd chiefly in the Sadr 
subdivision and especially in Dhamdaha thana. the number of Animists has 
declined from 29.971 to 22,409 or from 151 to 111 per 10,000 of the population. 
Twenty years ago there were all told only 295 Animists in the district, but 
since then there has been a great immigration of Santals and other Animist 
tribes : nearlv half of the Animists enumerated in the district were born in 
the Santal Parganas. In South Bihar the few persons in the south of 
Shahabad who returned themselves as Animists in 1911 have now returned 
themselves as Hindus, but in Monghyr, where they are found in Kharagpur 
thana in the .south, the number of .Animists has increased from 7,510 to 8,044. 
In Orissa the Animists are negligible in Cuttack and Puri; in Balasore, 
where they are found in the north-east corner of the Sadr subdivision, their 
number has declined from 8,768 to 7,611. In these three Natural Divisions 
the Animists are only found in any numbers in thanas adjoining the Chota 
Nagpur Plateau, to which for all intents and purposes Animism is confined. 
The following map, which is ba,sed on the figures is Subsidiary Table II, 
illustrates the distribution of Animists in the Chota Nagpur Plateau. 
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37. The following table shows the variation in the number of Anin.ists 
in each district and state in the Chota Xagpur Plateau since 1911 : — 


Distbict oe Statb. 


C^HOTA NAGPUR PLATEAU, 1 

I 

Hazaribagh ... 

Ilandii ... 

* Palaman ... 

Manbhum 

Singhbhum ... 7! 

Santal Parganas 

... ... 

Sainbalpur 

Orfssa States ... 


Athgarh 

Atbuiullik 

Bamra 

Baramba 

Band 

Bonai 

Daspalla 

nhenkanial 

Gangpur 

Hindol 

Kalahandi ... 
Keonjhar 
Ebandpara ... 
Maynrbhanj ... 
Narsingbpnr ... 
Navagarn 
Nilgiri 

P-al Labara ... 

Patna 

Kairakhol 

Kanpur 

Sonpur 

Talcher 

Tigiria 

'€hDta Na£rpur States 


Saraikela 
Kharsawan ... 


AnizIiSTS. 


Cil 

i:: 



Decrease ( — ) 


3921 ! 

1911. 

Actual. 

Per cent. 

2,294,617 , 

i 

2,650,160 

-355,543 

- 13,-42 

65,869 

86,706 

- 20,837 

- 24 -03 

525,721 i 

607,820 

- 82,099 

- 13-50 

43,319 ' 

34,883 

-f- 8,436 

+ 24-18 

29,805 

209,956 

-180,151 

- 85-80 

332,090 i 

386,992 

- 54,902 

-• .14- 2 

783,631 1 

731,523 

+ 62,303 

■h 7-15 

48,963 i 

57,788 

~ 8,825 

- 15*27 

8,285 1 

34,925 

- 26,640 

- 76-27 

405,239 ! 

457,702 

- 54,463 

- 7-87 

86 ; 

... 

+ 86 


648 1 

5,598 

- 2,950 

- 81*99 

26,931 = 

40,797 

- 13,866 

- 35*93 

8 : 

" 77 

- 69 

***- 89*61 

16,745 1 

22,181 

- 6,438 

- 29*02 

4,497 

9,647 

^ 5,150 

* - 65*38 

22,053 j 

62,886 

- 40,833 

- 64*93 

21 

1,068 

- 1,047 

- 98*03 

166,151 

162.963 

- 6,812 

- 4*18 

64,951 i 

59;570 

4- 5,381 

•f 9*03 

' 100,164 i 

1 

'**54,351 

+ 45,813 

84* 3 

6,190 1 

10,746 

- 4,556 

42* 4 

4,169 j 

4,471 

- 302 

- 6*75 

301 

894 

593 

- 66*33 

1,326 1 

2,972 

- 1,646 

- 55* 4 

[ 

1,122 

- 1,122 

m,m 

1 

.«« j 

359 

~ 359 

... 

53,695 1 

62,060 

— 8,365 

- 13*47 

39,170 i 

43,784 

- 4,614 

- 10*53 

14,525 

18,276 

- 3,751 

- 20*62 


In the British districts there has been an increase of Animists in the Santal 
Parganas where more of the Sauria Paharias and Mai Paharias and in 
Palamau where more of the Oraons have been recorded as Animists than in 
1911. The decreases are most mai'ked in Manbhum, Eanchi and Singhbhum. 
In Manbhum and Singhbhum the Santals have gone over wholesale to the 
Hindus : in Eanchi the Oraons have been classified as Animists and Hindus 
in about the same proportions as in 1911, but in the case of the Mundas the 
Hindu proportion is distinctly increasing, as it is also in the case of the 
Hamars and Mahlis. The Hos in Singhbhum are not quite so uncompromis- 
ingly Animistic as in 1911, but the land-slide has not yet begun. In 
Sambalpur the Mundas, Kharias and Kisans have been more’^freely reckoned 
:as Hindus than before. Throughout the Orissa and Chota Nagpur Peudatory 
States the Hindu proportions have increased except in the important states 
•of MayurbhanJ and Keonjhar. The variations in some of the states are 
■extreme and as they represent no very striking movement either to or from 
Hinduism it is unnecessary to discuss them in detail. Generally the 
tendency is for the tribes to be returned as belonging to their tribal religion 
•so long as they live in their proper homes, as for instance the Santals in the 
Santal Parganas, the Hos in Singhbhum, the Oraons and Mundas in Eanchi 
-or the Kandhs in the iOiondmals, but when they move away into other 
•districts they tend to find themselves Hindus. 
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STJESIDIARY TABLE I— General disteibxttiox op the population by religion. 
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SFBSIDIAET TABLE II.— Distribution by districts op the main religions. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.— Christians ; number and tauiation. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE lY. — Religions op urban and rural 

POPULATION. 
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CHAPTER V. 

&GE. 


The absolute figures regarding the age of the population will be found', 
in Imperial Table VII, where age is combined with sex, civil condition and 

religion. In Part A of that table separate figures 
isiBODiicioBs. unmarried, married and 

widowed of each religion in the province : figures are given for each single 
completed year of life up to but excluding 5 and thereafter in giuinquennial 
age groups up to but excluding 70, all persons of 70 and over being shown in 
a single group. The limits of the age groups are denoted by two figures of 
which the second represents the upper limit which is not included in the group ; 
thus the age group 0-1 includes all persons who have not completed a full year 
of life, and the age group 5-10 includes all persons who have completed 5, 6, 
7, 8 or 9 but not those who have completed 10 years of life. Part B 
of the table gives similar statistics for each main religion in each, 
district, but the age periods are not given in the same detail; the first five 
years of life are given in two periods 0-1, and 1-5, from 20 to 60 the ages are 
given by decennial instead of quinquennial groups, and aU persons of 60 and 
over are shown in a single group. Part C gives similar statistics for the four 
cities. At the end of this chapter will be found the following Subsidiary 
Tables which contain proportional figures designed to bring into relief 
important aspects of the statistics : — 

Subsidiary Table I . — Age distribution of 100,000 of each sex by 

annual periods. 

Subsidiary Table 11. — distribution of 10,000 of each sex in the- 

province and each Natural Division. 

Subsidiary Table 111. —Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in each 

main religion. 

Subsidiary Table lY . — ^Age distribution of 1,000 of each sex in certain . 

castes. 

Siibsidiary Table IV-A .—Proportion of children under 12 and of persons 

over 40 to those aged 15-40 in certain . 
castes: also of married females aged 
15-40 per 100 females. 

Subsidiary Table F.— Proportion of children under 10 and of persons 

over 60 to those aged 15-40; also of 
married females aged 15-40 per 100 • 
females. 

Subsidiary Table F-A .—Proportion of children under 10 and of 

persons oyer 60 to those aged 15-40 in 
certain religions ; al^o of married females • 
aged 15-40 per 100 females, 

Subsidiary Table YI.—'V&Ti&tmi in population at certain age periods. 

Stihaidiary F/J.—Beported birth-rate by sex and Natoal 

Divisions. 

Subsidiary Table FIJJ.— Beported^ death-rate by sex and Natural 

Diyisions- 

Subddimy Table JX.— Eeported d^th-rate by sex and age in decade- 

and in selected years per mille living at 
the s^e age, according to the census of ■ 

\ Suhsidiumi Xi-^Beportsd deatlm from certain diseases per mille.' 

i ■ '■ «£.easksgs».... 
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2. X knowledge of the age constitution of the population is important in 
- many ways. The energy and vigour of the community can be measured to 

I^BT.CVCB OP AOE STATISTICS. proportiou of persous at the 

more efficient ages; other things being equal, 
a community with a high proportion of persons in the middle age groups will 
be more effective than one in which the high proportions occur in the earlier 
and later age groups and, the middle age groups being also the reproductive 
age groups, a population so constituted has greater powers of recuperation. 
Again, without a knowledge of the age constitution of the population it is 
impossible properly to appreciate the meaning of the birth and death-rates : 
the true explanation of a high death-rate in a particular area for instance 
may be not the unhealthiness of the locality but the high proportion of persons 
there living in the exposed age periods, and this cannot be ascertained with- 
out a reference to the age statistics. There are various other purposes, some 
practical, some academic, for which a knowledge of the number of persons 
living at successive ages is required. Unfortunately in India there are great 
difficulties in obtainii^ this knowledge. 

3. Apart from the fact that many Hindus consider it unlucky to reveal 
how old they are, it is the exception for any person in India to know his own 

„ ‘ age and for census purposes it is commonly settled 

much as the age of a witness in a court of law is 
settled, by guess work. This summary method results in the age returns 
being thoroughly unreliable as regards any particular individual though from 
the mass an actuary is able to extract a fairly reliable estimate of the age 
constitution of the population as a whole. Moreover, the errors being more 

■ or less constant, periodic changes can be traced with some degree of accuracy 
from one census* to another in spite of the inaccuracy of the data. How 
impossible it is in present circumstances to hope to get accurate information 
with resrard to the ages of the rural population is shown by the results of the 
Muzaffarour experiment mentioned in the appendix to Chapter I in which 

■ persons were sometimes recorded as being years younger than they had been 

■ recorded twelve months previously. “ All respectable Hindus keep an exact 
recHird of the birth of a child especially of a boy. Every family has its 
daibajna or astrologer who prepares a horoscope, in which he notes down the 

day, the hour and the minute of the birth of the child These 

papers are carefully preserved by the parents, who refer to them when any- 
thing important, good or evil, happens to the child Unfortunately the 
census is apparently not regarded as anything important, whether for good or 
for evil, for it is certain that horoscopes are not consulted in connexion 

'W?th it. 

In examining the age statistics it will at once be noticed that the 
figures are heaped up at certain ages. These 

CoMJTON BBBOM. irregularities can to some extent be explained by 

•reference to certain well e.sta,blished tendencies towards error. 


i . Preference for varticular numbers . — ^Many thousands of persons return 
their age as a round number, 30. 40, 50, etc., though they are actually a few 
years above or below that age. There is also a similar tendencgr to give an 
age ending with 5. In England and Wales the extent to which this very 
common error vitiates the age returns is steadily decreasing since the 
•establishment of civil registration and with the spread of education. In this 
province it is stiU extremely prevalent. The ages of a typical population 
of 335,324 Hindus and 74,762 Muhammadans were tabulated in this 
province by annua l age periods for the use of the Government actuary : out 
•of th^e 24*6 per cent, of the Hindus gave an age ending with 0, while 17*6 
per emit, gave an age ending with 5; out of the Muhammadans 25*4 per cent, 
gave an ^e ending with 0 and 18T per cent, one ending with 5. Thffie 
figures sugsest that on the whole the Hindus, probabl^^ because in some cases 
they remember what is written in their horoscopes, know their ages better 
-than the Muhammadans and an examination of the Hindu figur^ by sex 


^ S. C, Bose, The Hindoos fte they are ”, page 26. 
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suggests that cn the whole Hindu males laiow or are at least prepared^ ta 
return their ages more accurately than Hindu females. The extent to which, 
this kind of error o)3tains is sfiown graphically hy the following diagram 
which shows the ages actually returned per 100,000 males of both religions 
as .=et forth in Subsidiary "Table I to this chapter, and for the sake of 
comparison the age distribution of both sexes estimated by the actuary in 1911 
for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Assam. The peaks at the ages ending 
with 0 and 5 are conspicuous. 





’^Tiether it be owing to the quaternary system of calculation in vogue 
in this country or for some other reason, even numbers' have some special 
attraction about them. In the special age return already referred to 60'5 per 
cent, of the Hindus and 60 '4 per cent, of the Muhammadans returned their 
age as an even number and this tendency can be traced in the diagram also.. 
The effects of this error are however obliterated when the ages are tabulated 
by quinquennial periods. With the exception of 10 no age is so commonly 
given amongst males in the early years as 12 : in the case of females the- 
proportion of petsons at this age is not so high. The age of 3 is also popular, 
especially amongst Muhammadans. 

ii. Tendency to exaggerate age . — ^This tendency is marked amongst the- 
aged and results in the numbers being heaped up in the last age periods, 
particularly in the case of females. 

iii. Tendency to return age Urthday . — "Hie enumerators were' 

instructed to enter the number of years actually completed on March ISth, 
1921. For instance the correct age entry for a chUd who completed his- 
ftfth year on March 20th, T921 would he 4; Ifi such- a case, there would be 
a strong tendency to eater the age as 5, . partly because the feirthday was so- 
close and partly Because the fact that the child was -in his fifth year naturally 
wonld suggest that the correct age to enter was 6. . If the tendency to enter 
the age nest, birthday instead of the age last birthday was evenly spread over 
air years, the only jnar appreciably affected would be the first which could 
have no gain , from” any preceding year to balance its loss to that next 
succeeding; j the number of children returned at the age 0-1 would therefore- 
be less than the actual number. To combat this tendency in the c^ 
of children whci were still in and had not completed their &st year of life 
the staff were instructed to enter thb word "^infant.,’’ in the age column ,of 
the. schednl®. On assumption that this instruction was ..effective hi 
piEevehting the t^nsffermiQe of large, numbers of infants froin the agb;,041 

i i75,: Izidiia C 
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Population. 


Age. 

1921. 

1911. 

0-1 ... 

1,089,372 

1,267,719 

1-2 ... 1 

365.243 i 

501.527 

2-3 

799;374 1 

1.035.293 i 

3-4 ... 

1,137,511 1 

1,266, '721 I 

4-5 ... 

1,090,658 

1.149,821 i 

j 


to the age 1-2, it follows that the age period which would be affected by this 

error is 1-2, for this period would lose to the 
period 2-3 while it would gain nothing from the 
period 0-1. The marginal statement, which 
shows the distribution of children under 5 years 
of age at the last two censuses, supports this 
hypothesis. It is true that the age period 1-2 in 
1921 is just the age period that must haye been 
most effected by the epidemics and scarcity of 
1918-19. for children who had completed 1 year by 
March 18th. 1921 must have been born between the 
middle of March 1919 and the middle of March 1920 and their conception 
must have occurred sometime between the middle of 1918 and the middle of 
1919 which is just the period when these troubles were at their worst. It is 
true also that there would be a tendency for enumerators to return all 
children at the breast as “ infants ” and, as children are commonly suckled 
throughout the second year of their life, this also would have the effect of 
depleting the age period 1-2. It is however probable that the error of the 
age-nest-birthday contributed materially to this result. 

iv. Deliberate mis-statements.— the males there is a tendency 
for persons who find themselves oh or past the threshold of middle age, 
particularly if they have matrimonial projects in view, deliberately to under- 
state their'ages. In the case of females there is a strong inducement to mis- 
state the age of unmarried women : it is a point of religious duty for a Hindu 
to arrange^that his daughters shall be married before they attain puberty and 
to be the parent of an unmarried daughter who has passed that age is regarded 
as a disgrace; the ages of unmarried women therefore tend to be understated. 
On the other hand there is a tendency to overstate the age of young married 
girls, for in their case years give an" added dignity and importance. 

5. In order that the variation in the age distribution of the population 
since 1911 may be readily followed, the numbers are expressed in Subsidiary 

Table il to this chapter as proportions per 10,000 
jjf population. The first and most striking 
difference is that for both sexes in the first five 
years of life the proportions are markedly lower in 1921 than they were in 
1911 : the percentages of the proportions in 1921 to the proportions in 1911 
are given in the marginal statement. For Ae first two years of life the male 

proportion is higher but in the next three years 
it is lower than in the case of the females, though 
the difference is not great. In the case of both 
sexes the percentage is lowest in the year 1-2 : it 
has ab’eady been explained how this year is liable 
to be depleted by the error of the age-next-birthday, 
but there is no reason to suppose that that error 
produced a greater effect in 1921 than in 1911, nor 
is there any reason to suppose that the proportion 
of babies not recorded was greater in 1921 t^n in 
3911. The reason for the reduced proportion of 
children in these five years and particularly in the 
year 1-2 must be the" influenza epidemic and the 
scarcity of 1918-19. The deficiency in the age 
period 1-2 is the direct result of the drop in the birth-rate in 1919 and that in 
turn is the result of the decrease in the number of conceptions in the latter 
months of 1918 and the early months of 1919 due to the illness, diminished 
fecundity, absence or death. of large numbers of potential parents.^ The 
special deficiencv in this year therefore is due to the large number of childr^ 
who might have" been but were not bom. The children in the 3rd and 4th 
years oF life must have been born before these disasters and in their case the 
deficiency is diie to the infant mortality that occurred at the time : Subsidiary 
’ Table TX shows that the excess above the average mortality in 1918 was moTfr 
marked in the age p^iod 0-1. than in any other. 


Percentage of proportional niimber 
of males and females in each 
of first 5 years of life in 1921^ 
to corresponding proportions in 
1911. 


Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

0-1 

871 

86-9 

1-2 

73-8 

73*3 

2-3 

77-2 

1 78*9 

3*4 •». ••• 1 

89*6 

1 91*8 

4-5 

95-3 

! 97*0 
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The nest nine quinquennial age periods fall into groups of three. In the 
first three age periods, 6-10, 10-15 and 15-20, the proportion is higher for both 
sexes in 1921 than it -w^as in 1911. In the next three periods 20-25, 25-30 and 
30-35 the proportion for both sexes together is lower in 1921 than it was in 
1911 and it is also lower for each of the sexes individually except for females 
in the group 30-35 : the cause of this is probably the influenza and in a less 
degree emigration. In the periods 35-40, 40-45 and 45-50 the position is 
again reversed and the proportions of 1921 are higher in every case. In the 
next two periods the combined proportions of the sexes are approximately, 
identical though in both sexes the proportion of males is slightly higher and 
that of females slightly lower than in 1911. Amongst the persons of 60 and 
over the proportions have declined for both males and females, indicating that 
the epidemics and privations of 1918 and 1919 killed off a large number of 
elderly persons of both sexes. The percentage of the proportions of 1921 on 
those of 1911 in the quinquennial age periods are given in the following 
statement and illustrate in the diagram that appears below it : — 

Percentage of proportional number of males and females in 

QUINQUENNIAL AGE GROUPS IN 1921 TO THE CORRESPONDING 

proportions in 1911. 


Age group. 

Males. 

Females. 

Age group. 

Males. 

Females. 

O'S *••• ••• 

86-3 

87-4 

35-40 

103*7 

107*2 

^10 

103 '0 

103-8 

40-45 

104*5 

105-3 

••• 

105-6 

106*7 

45-50 

113-0 

107*0 

15-20 

106-2 

104-8 

50-55 

101-6 

98*5 

20-25 ... ••m 

98-2 

96*6 

55-60 

100*6 

97*8 

25-30 

30-35 

96-3 

96-6 

97*1 

100*8 

60 and over 

96*6 

95*2 

i 


PROPORTIONAL NUMBER OF MALES AND FEMALES IN QUINQUENNIAL 
AGE GROUPS IN 1921 AS PERCENTAGE OF CORRESPONDING PROPORTIONS W 1911 

PER CENT per CENT 



,6. The decline in the proportion in the exposed age periods which is.mqst 
unarked since 1911 can be traced further back by referring to the age distribu- 
tion by Natural Divisions for which figures are given from 1881. In spite of 
•generaly incsce^ed emigration which reduo® the proportion of per^ns in 
the midate, age periods, the proportions of both sexes in the early and late age 
periods Ibw^ now in all four divisions' than they have ever been sine® 1881 
tend it Is not, ^h^s me fanciful to trace a gradual decline;, especially 
: in the first age peiiOdi b^inning right back in 1881. In the last decade the 
mtost powerful mfluenee at work in ihis direction was the scarcity; of 1919, 
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while the principal cause of the reduced proportions from 20 to 35 would 
appear to have been the influenza epidemic. Influenza was particularly bad 
in Shahabad and Palamau, but the scarcity was not specially marked there 
and migration, which never counts for much in Palamau, has decreased in 
Shahabad since 1911. If therefore the age constitution of the population of 
Shahabad and Palamau in 1921 be compared with that of 1911 and any 
striking differences be observed, these may be ascribed primarily to the 
influenza. The comparison is made in the following statement- 

Distribution pee mille of population by age groups in 1911 and 1921 

m Sh.ah.ab.4d .and Palam.au. 


Age pEEtOD* 

Shahabad. 

PAL.U£ATr. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1921. 

1911. 

1921. 

1911. 

1921. 

1911. 

1921. 

- 

1911. 

0-5 

118 

129 

120 

129 

140 

156 

151 

165 

6-10 

162 

152 

148 

133 

175 

165 

172 

151 

10-15 

131 

125 

99 

95 

135 

131 

112 

103 

15-20 

81 

76 

68 

6S 

76 

72 

72 

68 

20-40 

309 

336 

333 

353 

301 

313 

316 

316 

40-60 

155 

142 

166 


141 

131 

133 

149 

60 and over 

44 


66 

65 

32 

32 

44 

48 


1,000 

1,000 

1 1,000 

1,000 

^ 1,000 

1,000 

1 1,000 

1,000 


The striking features of this statement, apart from the fact that Palamau 
with its consistently high birth-rate has a much younger population than 
Shahabad, are — 

{a) the marked decline of the proportion of infants ; 

(6) the increased proportions in childhood and youth from tha age of 
5 to the age of 20; 

(c) the decline in the proportions at middle age from the age of 20 to 

the age of 40; 

The experience of both districts for both sexes agrees up to this point. 

(d) the increase of the proportions in early old age from the age of 40 to 

that of 60, except amongst the females of Palamau who have 
declined; 

(e) an increase in the proportion of old persons in Shahabad, which is 

more marked in the case of the males : in Palamau the proportion 
of old persons is stationary in the case of males and has declined 
in the case of females. 

The following inferences with regard to the influenza therefore seem to be- 
l^itimate. Influenza caused a high infant mortality and was the indirect 
eause of a large number of children not being bom who otherwi^ would have 
been bom : but it is impossible to isolate the effects of influenza in this respect 
from those of the scarcity which must also have exercised a powerful influence 
in the same direction. Children and young persons were less seriously affected 
than those of other ages. The ages from- 20-40 seem to have been seriously 
affected : old persons suffered less, particularly the males. It may be that 
the age period 20-40 was affected most because it contains the greatest number 
of actual workers who would be liable to return to their work before they had. 
properly recovered and would so be specially liable to contract pneuincmia 
which was the immediate cause of dealh in most cas^. 


7. It was shown some twenty years ago that in all western countries the 
number of persons in the age period 15-50 is always about haH the total 

populatiou and that any variations that may occur 
111 age oonstintion of a people occur in one 
or other of the groups 0-15 or 50 and over : if the 
population is progressive there will be an excess in the earlier group; if 
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stationary, the proportionate number of persons in these two groups will 
approach equality; and if on the decline, the esaess will be found in the later 

age group. The marginal statement gives the 
population in these three age groups in Bihar and 
Orissa in 1911 and 1921. It will be observed that 
the proposition is truer for Bihar and Orissa now 
than it was ten years ago when the age distribution 
was more normal. Ordinarily the great 
predominance of children in an uncontrolled 
population upsets the balance, but general distress 
such as prevailed in this jDrovince in 1919 decreases 
the niunber of persons in the early and late age 
periods which are most exposed, leaving a 
proportionately higher number in the middle periods. But in India, owing 
to the early age at which people grow to maturity and their relatively short 
expectation of life, it is not reasonable to look for this balance between the 
middle aged on the one hand and the young and old on the other at identically 
the same age periods as in the west. 

8. The age distribution of the population of Bihar and Orissa ihay be 
regarded as typical of a population amongst which the birth-rate is not 

r, deliberately controlled. Preventive measures of 

corNTEiEs .4NI) BENGAL. various ciegrees oi violence to stop the Dirtn of 

illegitimate and unwelcome children are not 
unknown and it is probable that a handful of persons who have been to Europe 
have learnt the methods of birth control which are both practised and preached 
there, but enquiries made from a number of experienced Indian doctors prove 
conclusively that deliberate contraception is not practised amongst the people 
generally. It is therefore interesting to compare the age constitution of the 
population of this province where birth control is for all practical purposes 
unknown with that of France where birth control began earlier and has 
produced more effect than in any other country. This is therefore done in 
the following table and diagrams which compare the number of persons per 
1,000 of the population enumerated at each quinquennial age period in Bihar 
and Orissa in 1921 and in France in 1911. The age distribution of the 
population of Bengal in 1921 is also given in the tame and plotted on the 
diagrams in order to illustrate the effects of migration and a less severe 
incidence of influenza on the age-distribution ; — 

Proportionate number op persons enumerated at each age 

PERIOD PER MILLE OP POPULATION. 


i Noibee of persons 

I PEE MILLS AGED 



! i 

i 15-50 

1 j 

! 50 and ! 

1 


[ over. 

1921 .. 

1 

. 397 1 

496 

1 107 

1911 .. 

j 

402 1 

l 

488 

110 



^3*0 ' ••• * ••• 

•*!* *** 
20-25 ; 

25-30 

20-3S 

,^0-45 

45-50 

"r 'l|^55 U* / 

.,.65-60 

.«5-70 ■■■■■r 



Percentage of 
Golnnm 3 on 
Coliumi 2. 



Peroientagd of 
Column 5 on 
Colimm 2. 
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IN 1911 A 1921 \:\ 
BiH^R AND0R*S5A 


FRANCE AND SENGAL 


j noticeable feature about the first diagram is that at the earlier age periods 
provincial line rises high above the French line; then it temporarily 
tLLE »E? drops below it between the 

— ?- . . y- y- s.ges of 15 and 20, probably 

A 1 owing to mis-stateraents of 

PROPORTIONAL NUMBERS OF PER5CN5 

ENUMcRATEO !N EACH AGE P£R*00 | DeCaUSe frOHl 2 d tO 30' 

fj a\ IN 1911 A 1921 t.N p-ij - it JS again well above it: 

/ \\ BiHAR ANDOR*s5A | ^ betwecn 30 and 35 ] t finally 

^ \\ COMPARED vViTH I'*' ' crosses the French line anS 

4 FRANCE AND BENGAL ^ - l ontinues to sink away 

% , belo^v it till the edge of the 

] diagram is reached. The 

W\ - jinutation of the supply of 

i-.o . in France reduces 

proportionate numbers 

-‘30 - of persons in the lower and 
-*70 - thereby automatically in- 

J i*reas8s the proportions in 

''X ” ' ilT . periods. 

t95n \A . [he declme m the birth- 

FRANCE 1911 \ \ 1 rate became noticeable in 

m, - T7pjrland and W^le'^ also in 

. ■ 30 - 1877 and if a line tor those 

-ao - countries was plotted 
‘ on the diagram it would 
\>i3 - start at 107; as in the case 

AflEQHciu*^ J of France it would cross 

. 0 - B- a,- 4a- 43- so- s,- a^-ao provincial line between 

30 and 3-5. and finallv 


e<HM AMO ORISSA 

t9J?l 

1911 

FRANCE 1911 

BCMCAL 1921 


to- %5-' ZO- 26- 30- 3S- 43- 45- SO- 65- 60- 65-70 


PERCENT 5»£i?CEt4r 

0 ft to 15 30 25 30 23 40 45 53 55 60 63 70 



reach 22 at the period' 
65-70. roughly repre- 
senting a mean between 
rhe lines of France and 
this province. As 
comoarM with Bihar 
and Orissa, Bengal 
has more babies and 
more middle aged but 
iVwer elderlv people. 
This is what might be 
expected. Influenza 
was less deadly in. 
Bengal than in any 
other province and 
therefore presumably 
affected the birth-rate 
less than elsewhere; 
■nor is scarcitv felt in 
Bengal as it is fob in 
this province. 'When 
the rains failed in 1918 
the population did not 
emigrate m masse as 
it did from Bihar and 
Orissa so that the 


number of conceptions 

cannot have been so seriously affected as it was here. Finally as the result 
of immigration there is a heaping up in the early middle age period.s in which 
the immigrants are included. The result is that the proportions in the more 
advanced' periods are reduced, and that the population of Bengal is distinctly 
younger than that of Bihar and Oriasa, as is clearly shown in the seraind 

diagram. 

. 9 The contrast with the regulated populations of the west may be- 

fnrtbpr illustrated by comparison between the birth and death-rates. In 
further iiiusiraui jr period 1901—1910 

stmvwM. B«*. nuunal birth-rate was 27'2 and the death-ra^ 

15*4: per miUe, the difference, or survival rate, being 11*8 per mille. This 
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figure may be compared with the following statistics for Bihar and Orissa^ 
These statistics are not accurate but, if they were, the contrast with, the 
F.Tiglisb birth and death-rates would be even more marked than it is : 



The birth-rate in Bihar and Orissa is much higher than it is in England, but 
so also is the death-rate with the result that the survival rate in England is 
a great deal higher than it is in this province. So true is it that a high birth- 
rare -i.nes not by any means necessarily lead to a rapid increase in the 
population. 

10. The high death-rate which prevents the rapid increase of the 
population is most marked in the early years. In the margin is reproduced 
a diagram showing the death-rates at different ages calculated by Mr. Acldand 
in 3 913 for the Bengal Presidency, which for this purpose included Bihar and 
Orissa. The lower on the diagram the line falls the better is the chance of 
surviving. Only the male line is plotted for the female line would be hardly 
distinguishable from it; it would start and end below the male line but be 
above it from the 9th to the 33rd year of age. Rather more than one-fifth of 
the children born in Bihar and Orissa died in the fi.rst year of their life during 
the last decade, mz. , 235 males and 204 females per mille born. These figures 
compare favourably with the corresponding figures of the preceding d^ade, 
.304 and 262, but it is doubtful if too much importance sho^d be attached to 



tilie difference. .Ti^ ^noiRnoe and iusanitai^ cpudiidons. of dhild-bictli th afc 
to the high infant mooetalily in India are tyeU-karnTro and a. 'priori it is 
dif|(^t to suppose thc^ conditions have iTbproyad so, much in the 
ten vearb ^ to reduqe the rate 6f infant mortality to the oKtent sboym.i It is 
hpwe^r still nearly tyrice? as high ■ ats tiite rite ia Franc© m 
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England. The relatively greater delicacy of male infants will be noticed : 
the birth-rate in their case is distinctly higher though it is certain that thejr 
receive on the whole more care and attention than female infants. 


11. Nor does the high birth-rat? mean that married women are potentially 
or actually more fertile than in countries where the birth-rate is lower. The 

average annual number of births per 1.000 married 

LIFE COMPARED. ^01)1611 01 reprodiictive age flo- 4 -o) m Binar and 

Orissa in the last decade was 184'7. In 
England and "Wales the number of married women of that age in 1911 was 
4,287,421 ; calculated on this figure the number of births registered in 1911 
(881,138) gives a rate of 205-5. More lives therefore come into existence and 
the crude birth-rate is higher in Bihar and Orissa owing to the universality 
of marriage : but proportionately to the number of married women at the 
reproductive ages the birth-rate is lower. Moreover the lives that are brought 
into existence in this province pass out of it more quickly. According to the 
actuarial calculations made on the last census the expectation of life at the 
age 0-1 in the Bengal Presidency was 21 -47 years for males and 21-58 years for 
females, or less than half the expectation of life at that age in England. 


12. The proportions of the young and the old to the middle age in this 
province are shown in Subsidiary Tables V and V-A which show for districts 
, „ and religions respectively the proportion of 

Divisions. children under 10 and persons over 60 to those 

aged 15-40 and the percentage of females at the 


reproductive ages. The proportion of children of both sexes in the first five 
years of life per mille of the population is highest in Chota Nagpur and lowest 
in Orissa : it is natural therefore that the proportion of children under 10 


to the middle-aged generally and to married females at the reproductive ages 
in particular should be highest and lowest in the same areas. In Ranchi, 
where children are relatively most numerous, there are 85 children under 10 


to every 100 persons aged 15-40 and 210 to every 100 married women of these 
ages. In tiie Chota Nagpur States the proportion of children to married 
women at the reproductive ages is even higher while in Singhbhum it is not 
quite so high but the proportion per 100 middle-aged persons is lower in each 
case: the explanation of the high proportion of children to middle-aged 
persons in Ranchi is probably to be found therefore partly in the 
emigration of the middle-aged, especially males, from this district. In 
Palamau also the proportion of children to the middle-aged is high, but here 
the proportion of females who are married and at the reproductive ages is 
markedly higher than in Ranchi while the proportion of children to them is 
markedly lower, which points to the fact that families are smaller in Palamau. 
At the other end of the scale, as in 1911, stands Balasore where the percentage 
of children to the middle-aged is only 52 and to married women at the 


reproductive ages only 128 : in this district the percentage of married women 
at the reproductive ages is high so that families must be exceptionally small. 
The question of the size and sex constitution of families is dealt with in 
greater detail in a note which forms an appendix to Chapter VI. 


13. The part of the province that offers most hope of a long life is South 
Bihar and in South Bihar the proportion of the aged is largest in Patna where 
the percentage of persons of 60 and over to those aged 15-40 is 17 in the case 
of males and 20 in the case of females. This may in part be ascribed to the 
low proportion of children under 10 and to the fact that the middle-aged 
emigrate in large numbers : partly also it may be due to the fact that pla^e 
tends to attack the middle-aged, but the main cause of the pre-eminence of 
Patna in t-bia respect is its relative immunity from malaria, statistics showing 
that the death-rate from “ fever ” in this district is habitually lower Ihaa 
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in Gaya, Shahabad, or Monghyr. After South Bihar comes North Bihar, 
but here the average is reduced by the very small proportion of old persons 
-alive in Purnea, where the unhealthiness of the district combined with a steady 
inflow of immigrants at the younger ages has reduced the proportion of old 
people to half what it is in Patna. In Orissa, Balasore is as conspicuous for 
the absence of old persons as it is for the absence of children : the percentage 
of persons of both sexes aged 60 and over is markedly less than in Puri or 
Cuttack. The proportion of old persons is least in Chota Nagpur where the 
low standard of comfort and the habit of living for the day amongst the 
aboriginal tribes do not conduce to longevity : the ratio is reduced also by the 
high proportion of young children. 


14. As regards the distribution of the middle-aged there is little that 
calls for remark. It may however be observed that the proportionate number 
of persons between the ages 10-20 is highest in Orissa, which suggests that it 
was the young who escaped most lightly from the agricultural distress of 1919. 
Prom 20-40 the proportions for both sexes are highest in Bihar where 
emigration has declined while it has increased in the rest of thel province. 


15. The general effect of the epidemics and scarcity of the latter half of 
the decade on the age distribution of the population as a whole has already been 
V,U.™ .0.0 1911 Subsidia^ Table yl enables thek ^eot 

Divisiojre. to be traced in the variations of the Natural 

Divisions. All divisions show the reduction at 
the age 0-10, but the reduction is much more marked in Orissa than elsewhere. 
It has already been explained that the continued distress followed by whole- 
sale emigration produced a more depressing effect upon the birth-rate than 
the influenza epidemic, and Orissa was the area in which the agricultural 
distress was most severe and prolonged and the influenza least deadly. At 
the age period 10-15 aU divisions show an increase, particularly the Chota 
Nagpur Plateau. The persons in this age period were least affected either 
by the epidemics or the scarcity and were not of an age to emigrate. At the 
age 15-40 there is a big decrease in Orissa as is natural for this is the age 
of emigration and emigration has increased in Orissa. Ba order to show that 
it is the middle-aged who migrate, the age distribution of the population of 
the Jherria coal-field may be examined. This is an industrial area containing 
immigrants in large numbers, for three-fifths of the male and one-half of the 
female population enumerated there came from outside the district: the 
percentages of males and females at the age period 15-40 in this area were 
respectively 64 and 56 against 39 and 40 in the general population. There is 
also a big decrease in South Bihar from which emigration has on the whole 
dem^eased, but South Bihar suffered worse from influenza than other parts of 
the province and it was to persons in the age period 20-40 that influenza 
seems to have bemi specially fatal. At the age period 40-60 the increase is 
general and fairly equal. Above the age of 60 South Bihar for reasons already 
explained shows an increase while Orissa, where the continued strain of the 
last few years proved altogether too much for persons who were too old to 
emigrate," shows a heavy decrease of 15-9 per cent. , This contrast again goes 
to prove that the scarcity was a more potent influence in reducing the 
population at both the exposed age periods than was the influenza. 


16. In some countries interesting eontr^ts by locality can be drawn 
between the age constitutions of the population of urban and rural areas and 

, of different types of town. The distinction of 

<w cnrr is SO slight in Bihar and Orissa 

that little would he gained from atteinpting such, 
a comparison in any detail: moreover the various t^es of towns Ure not 
differentiate to any extent. There is however one strifang exception to this 
proposition : Jamshedpur unlike the odier towns of the province, is a pdrely 
industrial tpvyn .and this fact is reacted in the age constitution bf. its 
population. jBv w^yyof* contrast table shbws the dmtribntibu 

per mine in qniaqufeniiiai age periods of the populatioU of (z) the prcpvince. 
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(m) the cities of Patna, Gaya and Bhagalpur, as typical of the towns of the 
province, and {Hi) Jamshedpur. 

Proportion per mille of population at different age periods. 



PEBIODS. 


Bik.\b and Obissa. 

— 

Patn.v, Gata and 1 
Bkag.alpde CimBs. t 

Jamshzdpub. 



Males. 

Females. 

j 

Males. ; 

Females. 

1 

Males. j 

Femalee. 

0-5 



116 

i 

120 1 

95 i 

115 

69 

102 

S-10 



164 

156 1 

118 

126 i 

83 

126 

10-15 



131 

108 

105 1 

91 ! 

81 ! 

99 

15-20 



86 

79 

81 ‘ 

72 i 

92 ! 

ilS 

20-25 


... 

71 

82 

88 

89 

139 1 

138 

25-30 


... 

84 

90 

92 i 

86 i 

161 i 

118 

30-35 



80 

85 

94 i 

94 ! 

126 ! 

93 

35-40 



67 1 

1 65 

VO . 

65 ; 

89 j 

57 

40-45 


»•« j 

60 

! 62 

85 . 

81 i 

74 

50 

45-50 


... 

42 

1 58 

45 ! 

36 ! 

32 

25 

50-55 



39 

; 40 

53 

53 

28 ' 

3S 

65-60 



17 

; 18 j 

17 ; 

17 

7 

10 

60 and over 


... 

43 

! 57 

57 1 

77 

19 

31 


In the following table the proportionate number of persons enumerated 
in (fl) Patna, Gotr and Bhagalpur cities and* (b) Jamshedpur are expressed 
as percentages of the corresponding figures for the whole province : — 
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The results are -vrhat would be expected. The proportion of young* 
children is smaller in the three cities than in the province as a whole but not 
so small as it is in Jamshedpur. The proportion of male children is smaller* 
dian that of female children but this is owing to the higher proportions of 
males in the middle age periods, for the difference between the absolute figures • 
is not great. At the working ages the city proportions increase, the male- 
percentages being generally higher than those of the females. In the case of’ 
the three cities the provincial average is passed at the age 20-25 and, allowing* 
for the irregularities of the female line, this relative position is maintained 
till the end. In the case of Jamshedpur the proportion of males exceeds the 
provincial average from 15-20 to 40-45 and that of females exceeds it from 
■ 15-20 to 30-35. Generally speaking therefore the population of the cities 
differs from the provincial population in having a higher proportion of 
persons, especially males, in the middle working age periods. This 
distribution is especially pronounced in the case of Jamshedpur, where not 
only is the proportion of children lower than in the other three cities, but the- 
proportion *of old persons is only about half the provincial average. 

17. Subsidiary Table HI shows the proportional age distribution by 
religion. The Christians, as in 1911, have the highest proportion of persons 

in the first five years of life and they also have- 
Aaa visTsavnoK sr eeliciost. the smallest proportion of old persons. Most of 

the adherents of this religion are aboriginals in 
Chota Nagpur and their age distribution is therefore very similar to that of 
the Animists,^ -who come next to them. Amongst the Animists both sexes 
marry on attaining puber^ to persons of about their own age and there is no- 
bar on the marriage of -widows. They are therefore prolific, the proportion- 
of diildren to married females aged 15-40 being 212 against the provincial 
average of 167; but their standard of comfort is not conducive to a long* 

duration of life so that their proportion of persons 
aged 60 and over per cent. of those aged 15-40 is 
9 only against the pro-vincial average of 11. 
Hindus and Muhammadans whose standard of 
comfort is generally higher both have a lower 
proportion of children and a higher proportion 
of^ old persons. As between these two- 
religions the Hindus are less numerous in the- 
early and late age periods; in middle a^ge from 
15 to 60 their proportions are higher as is shown 
in the marginal statement. The relatively large 
proportion of Hindu "widows at the reproductive - 
ages who are not exposed to the dangers of child- 
birth contributes to this result in the case of the 
females while the number of widows is increased' 
by the fact that Hindu girls tend to marry 
husbands considerably older than themselves. 



18. The proportions of the sexes at different age periods -will be discussed ‘ 
in the next chapter, it may however be mentioned here that the proportion of 
. . .... ... .. " ®i3les exceeds the proportion of female at the* 

iOEB. same age periods as in 1911, namely at 5-10, 10-15 

and 15-20 and again at 35-40 and 45-50. The 
proportion of both sexes in the fir^ and last age periods, 0-5 and 60 and over, 
are as would be expected lower ^an they -were ten years ago; the male- 
proportions in the age groups 20-25. 25-30 and 30-35 are also lower than they 
were while the groups in which the female proportions have dropped are- 
20-25, 25-30, 50-55 and 55-60. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.— A&£ disteibotion of 10,000 of each sex in 

THE PeOVIXCE and EACH NaTUEAX DIVISION. 


PART I. 


B£NCrAZit BIHAR A2n> ORISSA, fFi-re eensuses). 




3:i3i. 

1911. 

1 1901. 

1891. 

1681. 



MalOii. 

Females. 

Males. 

Fema'es. 

Males. 

Females. 

MaUs. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 


3 

3 

i 

5 

6 

7 

d 

9 

10 

11 

JSBXGAX. BIS.AS. AND 
omssA, 

2SG 

297 

316 

328 

285 

391 

.{17 

“ 333 

... 332 

233 

1-3 

u. 

109 

116 

137 

14$ 

13$ 

160 

U1 

162 

... 235 

360 

3—:? 

... 

325 

25:1 

282 

310 

297 

328 

393 

323 

293 

322 

^—4 

... 

3S3 

336 

312 

351 

314 

351 

335 

... 373 

351 

3S4 

•is 

... 

3S-1 

302 

295 

303 

293 

306 

307 

318 

320 

330 

S--20 

AMJ 

l.SsO 

1,583 

1,501 

1,5;)S 

1,521 

1,400 

1,556 

... 1,474 

1,654 

1,444 

10—15 



1,374 

1,052 

i,209 

991 

1.347 

1,016 

1.219 

974 

... 1,13» 

901 

15-iO 


379 

923 

840 

$uo 

$66 

H9C 

$1$ 

... 837 

760 

765 

ao-as 


758 

904 

759 

903 

763 

$84 

703 

$27 

711 

843 

S5-30 


002 

936 

900 

933 

89$ 

905 

840 

.. 894 

882 


3&-35 


301 

79;) 

806 

777 

795 

778 

$03 

819 

$60 

$60 

35-40 

... 

676 

590 

657 

559 

026 

551 

G4S 

... 666 

629 

661 

40-45 

— 

58$ 

559 

573 

547 

59$ 

584 

637 

609 


633 

45-50 


393 

339 

370 

333 

372 

330 

365 

... 318 

363 

310 

50-55 


367 

371 

387 

3$4 

392 

406 

394 

... 410 


‘141 

fc—ft) 


170 

163 

170 

169 

16$ 

16B 

167 

1C8 

103 

105 

60 And over 


4L5 

494 

437 

5:15 

440 

567 

466 

... 606 

478 

038 

UospeciSed 

... 


... 




... 



6 

5 

i£ean Age 

... 

24:0 

24-0 

23' 8 

240 

23-0 

24-3 

23 0 

245 

24'X 

23’ O 

NOfiTH BIHAB. 

0—5 


1.M9 

1,195 

1.266 

1.310 

1,374 

1,309 

1,298 

1.374 

1,376 

1,449 

5— IG 


l,G5i 

i.550 

1,610 

i.40$ 

1,663 

1,453 

1,016 

, 1,488 

. 1,573 

1,467 

10—15 


1.33" 

UdO 

1.211 

9i5 

1,261 

987 

1.314 

. 957 

1,144 

893 

IS — 2*i 


*37 

719 

786 

692 

S2i 

740 

764 

GSO 

716 

645 

20—40 


3,043 

3,283 

3,053 

3.29J 

3,008 

3,221 

3,»61 

:).106 

. 3.084 

3.370 

4U— 0^ 


l.OlO 

1.036 

1.556 

1.593 

1.5B9 

1,619 

1.654 

1.643 


1,644 

60 and over 


474 

637 

480 

6U5 

4$I 

662 

403 

663 


63$ 

Unspecified 

... 




... 





5 

6 

Mean Age 

... 

246 

2S8 

24'3 

257 

24‘4 

237 

24'o 

23*0 

24’ 4 

2S’3 

SOUTE BIHAE. 

0-5 


1,137 

1,203 

1.282 

1,330 

1,359 

l,29j 

1 1,301 

’ 1,303 

1.446 

1,605 

5—10 


l,5b0 

1.475 

1.515 

1,4 il 

1,373 

i 1,251 

1,535 

... 1,3SG 

1,473 

1,330 

10—15 

... 

1,234 

996 

1,187 

047 

1.21$ 

! 976 

1,363 

... 1,000 

1,127 

887 

15— 


805 

737 

743 

676 

835 

769 

769 

.. 638 

690 

634 

30—40 

V‘- 

3.0(H) 

3,338 

3,150 

3.3^ 

3,167 

3,324 

3,953 

3,160 

. 3,034 

3,316 

40-60 


1,734 

1,679 

1,828 

1.C30 

l,Wt7 

1,600 

1.673 

1.099 

1,684 

1.704 

60 and over 


330 

083 

40J 

666 

611 

703 

518 

704 

535 

738 

Unspecified 

... 


•* 

- 


... 




0 

Mean Age 

... 

25‘2 

261 

24 S 

2S-9 

25't 

23-5 

246 

...200 

248 

.2O‘0 

OfilSSA. 

0-5 


1.053 

978 

1,362 

1,314 

1.306 

],306 

1,246 

’.r. 1,268 

., 1.447 

1,463 

5—10 


1>.)3 

1.344 

1,438 

1,323 

1.319 

1.347 

1.438 

‘ ...1,343 

1,561 

1,416 

10—15 

... 

1.434 

1,201 

1,317 

1.123 

1.273 

1,083 

1.370 

. 1,164 

... 1,148 

. 978 

16— 3U 


935 

888 

876 

854 

953 

941 

1,020 

947 

805 

719 

20-40 

... 

2.980 

3,373 

3.110 

3,198 

3.04S 

3,033 

> 3,863 

2,884 

.. 3.123 

3,065 

40-60 


1,707 

1.780 

1,551 

1,073 

1.685 

1,747 

1,614 

. 1,089 

.. 1,481 

1,630 

01) and over 


400 

530 

4S0 

615 

437 

644 

; 419 

700 

,. 437 

734 

Unspeoifiei 




... 

... 

i 


8 

6 

Mean Age 

... 

94*4 

2S‘9 

, 2d'2 

25-6 

2AA 

237 

230 

Z23'6 

23'6 

2S’4 

CHOTAJfA&PUE PLATE4.U. 

0-5 

1,319 

1,388 

1,470 

1,534 

' Mio 

1,534 

1,494 ! 

1,605 

.i 1.50$ 

1,718 

5-10 

... 

1.709 

1,682 

1,664 

1.616 

1,660 

1,630 

1.770 

1.080 

1.771 

1,654 

10-15 

u. 

1.4«4 

1,194 

),2&3 

1,083 

1,383 

1,144 

■ 1,373 

1,136 

1,216 

951 

16-ao 


895 

866 

844 

8S4 

894 

887 

823 

814 

... 764 

758 

30--40 

... 

3,027 

3.136 

3.029 

3,090 

3,893 

2,980 

3,763 i 

. . 2,041 

... 2.943 

3,090 

40-60 


1.417 

1,396 

1,360 

1,361 

1,399 

1,356 

1,395 

... 1,S24 

... 1.361 

1.332 

fiO and OTfir 

*** 

339 

439 

361 

470 

867 

470 

382 : 

... 504 


5l)3 

Unspeclfted 

... 

... 

... 



... 




' ,4 

5 

Mean Age 

... 

28r(^ 

J9S*4 

92*S 

232 

22A 

030 

22'X 

. 20 0 

...208 

008 


FART II. 

BIHAR Ayi> ORISSA (Two <iOttau«e8)> 



Bxkar Asn Obxbsa. j 


BxhjuXi Airn Oaj^sba. 

lb2L 

‘ mi,’- , 

, 1921, 

1911.. 


Females, 

Males* 

Females. 

Males, 

Femates. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 ' ' ' 

;.V 

3 

4 

6 

1 

2 

,8 

n 

S 

6-J 


i»b’ 

■ '284 

333 

327 

26—30 

844 

899 

876 

926 

1—2 


96 

, 98 

130 

m 

3j!h— 36 M« 

798 

. 851 

826 

844 



203 

■■ ’"Ml 

$63 

[ 376 

S6-40 ... 

068 

.. 653 

. 644 

^ 009 

■a-*' , 


380. 

K m 

31B 

343 

40—43 

603. 

m 

m 

6S7 

■ 4rfi' ' 

... 

385 

.880 



^—50 

4)7 

... 883 

‘ 809 

858 

5^.0, V 




1.593 

V 1493 

60 -BS 


401 

.. 883 

407 

lO-lB 


- 1,310 

■ 1*0577' 

1,241 


66—69 ... ■ , 

.,-...176 

' m 

^174 

186 

16^ 

! — 

. ... 858 

787 

8tt) 

7B1 

60 and over ... 


... E71 

... 446 

000 


— 

718 


720 

. 861 



s 



' 


'■ ' ' -■! 



JMean Age > - ... 

1 2At 

.08’8 

200 
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SUBSIDIAEY TABLE III. — Age disteibutiox or 10,000 of each sex 

IX EACH MAIX EELIGIOX. 


PART I. 


BENCAL, BIEAK AND ORISSA (Five cenanses'. 


Age. 

1C*21, 

wmt 

1001 . 

j 1591. 

1 3S5I. 


FeraaJts. 

m 

Females, 

Males. 

' Females. 

Males. 

Females 

Males, 

Female*, 

1 

2 

3 

4 


6 

7 

S 

9 

iO 

11 

HINDU. 












0—5 

5—10 

10—15 

15—30 

20—40 

40—60 « 

eo and oTer 
rnspecitied 

::: 

l.lf'O 
l,51.i 
1.21G 
SfcS 
3, 3 DC 
I.CL'S 

1.200 

1.400 

1,1/32 

870 

3,274 

l,5-"0 

557 

1.260 

1.47S 

845 

.3,221 

1,55S 

455 

1,?46 
1,-450 
074 
851/ 
3. 2.^.6 
1,54s 
506 

1.2.'3 

1,433 

i,21a 

871 

3.145 

3,615 

465 

3.740 

l,4iX» 

f04 

sri 

3 167 

622 

3,2PS 

1.193 

S?,0 

3,f66 

i,ej<3 

47s 

3,306 

1,410 

066 

soo 

3,150 

l,f.(.u 

651 

1.367 

1,404 

3,118 

771 

8,153 

l,Gl9 

481 

5 

1,441 

1 337 

SOI 

742 

3,2S4 

1,630 

670 

5 

3ZeaH A.ge 

... 


3^’ 7 


3J’0 

3^’6 

3J^3 

31’J 

3S'4 

34’3 

330 

MUHAMMADAN. 












0—5 

5—10 

10—15 

15—20 

20—40 

40—60 

AO and Oxer 
tTcspeuified 


1,309 
1,701 
1,31 iJ 

b-;e 

3,041 

1,335 

300 

1,452 

1,723 

1 l.otU 

t i.ixn 

3,X5<J 
1,210 
301 

1.467 

1.603 

1,243 

320 

2.093 

1,357 

413 

1,601 

1,0&6 

l.»00 

066 

3,074 

1,226 

436 

1,431 

1,661 

1,283 

S23 

2,965 

1,392 

425 

1,573 

1,0.^S 

1,0^2 

942 

3.064 

l,2a4 

477 

1,565 

1,645 

1.230 

701 

2,00s 

1,422 

449 

3.683 

1,554 

962 

&01 

3,050 

1,324 

527 

1.337 

1.643 

1,171 

720 

2.CC2 

1,474 

475 

4 

1,619 

1,534 

913 

613 

3,100 

:,428 

680 

5 

Iffean Age ««i 



333 

33’8 

33'3 

33-0 

33’7 

330 

331 

33’^ 

33‘9 

CHRISTIAN, 












0— 

5—10 

10— lo 

15—20 

20—40 

40—60 
fiO and OTer 

UuspeciOtid 

•T* 

1.3:5 

1,554 
1,432 
026 
3,034 
1.44 ta 
341 

1,3SS 

1,C40 

1,3.52 

017 

3,036 

1,265 

402 

1.528 

1,407 

1.521 

h14 

3.166 

1,327 

347 

1,636 

1,574 

1,210 

671 

3,010 

1,264 

426 

1.3SC 

1,478 

1,362 

scr 

3,174 

1,372 

360 

1 

i,?os 

1,511 

1.333 

884 

S,07S 

1,344 

i3b2 

1.674 

1 1,^70 

1,223 
8.-6 
2,073 
1.235 
459 

3,413 

1.360 

1.109 

8<8 

3,660 

1,370 

3£9 

12 

3,&13 

1,503 

l,r03 

913 

3,115 

1.257 

501 

13 

Mean Age 

AKIMI8T. 

... 

339 

333 

33’ 6 

33-3 

330 

33-a 

33’6 

33’3 

33-3 

339 

0-5 

5—10 

30—15 

IS— 20 ... 

20—40 
.,^.0— GO 

GO and over 

::: 

1,321 

1.752 

1,395 

8uS 

2,soe 

1,428 

350 

1.3S7I 

1,604 
1,222 
’ 017 
3,1-66 
1,306 
408 

1,573 

1,756 

1,301 

840 

! 2.837 

1,315 

srs 

1,644 

1,C06 

1,134 

894 

2,976 

1,219 

438 

1,517 

1,816 

1,432 

8s0 

2,692 

1,204 

369 

1.612 

1.733 

1,215 

914 

2,861 

3,236 

4S9 

1,623 

l,a06 

1,415 

81S 

2,538 

l.SOO 

403 

1,736 

1,767 

l.lMl 

859 

2,757 

1.224 

472 

Not avail 

[able 

Mean Age 

... 

33‘G 

337 

33‘0 

331 


310 

31’3 

SI’S 

... 

... 


PART n. 


S^HAB AND OBZSSA (Two censuses), 


Age, 

1831, 

1911. 

3Iales. 

Females, 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

- 

4 

s 

HINDU. 









0-5 

... 





1,1?4 

1,180 

1,310 

1.345 

«— 10 

... 


u« 

u. 

1,619 

l.^sY 

l..'ti3 

1,474 

10—15 


... 

... 

... 

l,:i9S 

l,i oO 

I,2i;9 

l,ft00 

16—20 

... 

... 

... 


ssc 

Tal 

605 

746 

20-!- 40 

... 

.*• 

... 

tMM 

ZSihZ 

2.243 

3,117 

3,357 

40—60 

... 

... 

... 


1.6i6 

1,610 

2,fs2S 

1,567 

60 and over 

... 

... 

... 

... 

484 

081 

44S 

611 

Mean Age 

— 

... 

... 

... 

3^3 

33’3 

340 

33-3 

MUHAMMADAN. 









0—6 

... 

... 



1,245 

1,276 

1,403 

:.4t4 

6—10 

... 

... 

... 

It« 

1.7c 0 

1.611 

1,718 

2,553 

10-35 

... 

... 

... 

... 

l,f«:4 

1,014 

1,273 

960 

16-20 

... 

... 

... 

.. 

S-l 

7ii3 

rti 

607 

20—40 

... ... 

... 

... 

— 

2.b9l 

2,374 

2,S97 

3,235 

40-60 

... ... 

... 


tM. 

1,533 

1,5L*(» 

1,474 

1,512 

60 and orer 

... 

... 

... 

... 

471 

503 

489 

629 

Mean Age 

... 

... 

... 

... 

338 

34^9 

33^3 

24'B 

CHRISTIAN. 









0-6 

... 


— <r 

- 


1,447 

1,714 ‘ 

1.744 

5—10 

... 

... 


... 


1,733 

1,6,38 

1,674 

10—15 

, ... 

... 


... 


1,408 

1,459 

1.254 

15-20 

... 

... 



> 037 

'982 

hU 

816 

SO— 40 

... 

... 


... 

2,776 

S.8i>2 

2,779 

3,851 

40-60 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1,285 

1.25S 

1,245 

1.244 

4,0 and over 


... 

... 


822 

396 

331 

417 

Mean Age 

... 

... 

... 

... 

317 

33’X 

31^3 

31'S 

animist. 









0-t 

... ... 

... 

... 

... 

1.317 

1,364 

1,587 

1,633 

6—10 

... ... 

... 

... 

... 

3,7S0 

1.686 

1,774 

l.fiSS 

10-15 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1,4.56 

1,251 

1.S46 

1,162 

15—20 

... 

... 

... 

... 

696 

1 901 

m 

SS4 

20-40 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2,649 

3,020 

2,706 

3,938 

40—60 

... •— 

... 

... 

««• 

1,374 

1.35S 

1,370 

1,250 

60 and over 

... 

... 

•*9 


33S 

418 

363 

445 

^ean Age 



... 

... 

... 

33‘3 

33-9 

31'$ 

33'3 
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CHAPTER y^— AGE.; 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. — Age distribution op 1,000 op each 

SEX IN CERTAIN CASTES. 


Caste. 


Anjla-lnijiaa 

■Ur*b3jttii 

iL'abinan 

Bcaip 

Chaaar ... 

Chasa 

Eii’op:-aQ ani allied races 

*5an?j 

Goala 

Indian Chrlstlaa 

JCrbha ... 

Karau ... ... 

Kttyasth 

Khandait 

Koiri 

KuTici ... 

MioJa (Animist) 

^usahar 
Oraon (Anlmist) 

Pan (Hindn) 

Do. (Animist) 

Pathan 

Bajput 

Santal (Hmdc) 

Do. (Aciujist) 

Taoii 

Teli 


XrJUBEB 7£5 XiLLZ MALES A&£& 


C~5 


13S 

109 

1G4 

12S 

123 

109 
69 

131 

110 
143 

134 

03 

101 

106 

116 

113 

isr 

127 

143 

lis 

130 

123 

00 

m 
126 
115 
117 I 


5—12 


in 

ISo 

lOO 

232 
244 

231 

04 

223 
21 ? 
235 

233 
X85 
135 
203 
205 

317 

243 

233 
237 

234 

224 
220 
195 

240 
231 
213 
216 , 


12—15 


15-40 


6j 

77 

91 

63 

96 

84 

97 

73 
60 

93 

89 

75 

74 


432 

393 

404 

335 

365 

389 
593 

390 

391 
365 

353 
400 
400 
305 
391 

391 

356 

370 

354 


360 

369 

408 

390 

3S3 

384 

395 


NITMBEB PEB MULE FEMALES AGED 


40 and 
ofer. 

0—5 

6-12 

13-15 

6 

7 

8 

9 

191 

141 

101 

74 

23S 

108 

170 

53 

229 

106 

176 

64 

173 

133 

219 


104 

128 

213 

HI 


107 

303 

71 

258 

116 

103 

24 

178 

IIS 


68 

K9 

131 

203 

58 

153 

144 

238 


204 

139 

203 

65 

234 

86 

168 

71 

246 

111 

184 

53 

205 

07 

183 

71 

220 

125 

101 

65 


114 

204 

mm 

174 

141 

226 

81 


148 

313 

62 


143 

231 

74 

178 

118 


68 


133 

247 

66 

215 

231 


67 

229 


185 

48 

167 

139 

227 

77 

172 

133 


78 

213 

131 

185 

68 

198 

123 

198 

62 


15-^0 


10 


413 

387 

404 

403 

304 

401 

400 

403 

391 

374 


400 

380 

411 

306 

395 

379 

382 


413 

407 

397 


307 

305 

305 

400 


do and 
over., 


'll 


151 

274 

260 

177 

206 

213 

262 

203- 

227 

163 

220 

209 

m. 

238 

233 

236 

173 

105 

190 

181 

isr 

231 

273 

170 

176 

231 

217 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV-A, — Proportion op children tjndbe 12 and 

op PERSONS OYER 40 TO THOSE AGED 15 — 40 IN CERTAIN CASTES ; ALSO OP 
married pbmales aged 15 — 40 per lOO pehales. 


Caste. 


1 


Anglo^Indias 
Babhan 
Bhutya ... 
Brahman 
Chamar 


Chasa 

Bnropean and allied races 

Cftors 

Goala 

Indian Christian ... 

Jolaba ... 

Karan ... 

Kaya^tb 
Kh&Hdait 
Koiri ... 

Karni ... 

Jtnnda (Animist) ... 

Ora®a (Animi&t) \Z 


Pm {Rindttl 
UnimiBl) 

Bnjpat ... 

Saotal (Hfadii) 

Tanti ... ' 

Tell 





; PBOPOsnon of gkildbeit 

op BOTH SEXES PEE 100 

Pbopobt^oit op pebsohs 
OVEB 40 PEJt 100 AGED 15-40 

ITumber of 
matrit'd female 
es aged 16— 40 
per 100 females 
of all ages. 




Persons aged 
16-40. 1 

Married females 
aged 15—^. 

Hales. 

! 

Pemales 





3 

4 

5 

6 




73 

1 

S40 

44 

34 

27 


... 


74 

, 203 

60 

71 ' 

30 

•« 

... 

... 

90 

225 

45 

44 

31 ’ 

• M 

... 

... 

71 

189 

B7 

64 

31 


... 

... 

93 

108 

64 

63 

34 


... 

... 

83 

196 

60 

63 

. 31 

... 

... 

... 

30 

128 

43 

63 

S3 

... 

... 

... 

84 

197 

46 

50 

33 

... 

... 

•V 

83 

196 

54 

^ 68 

33. 



... 

103 

264 

43 

; 44 

2S 

... 

... 

w. 

95 

303 

68 

68 

33 


..4 

14* 

6B 

174 

68 

66 

, 29 

t.4 

. 4 . 

... 

74 - 

201 

62 

68 

30 

... 

4*. 

... 

73 

170 

52 

68 

31 


■.» 

... 

81 

169 

56 

69 

34 

... 


... 

89 

301 

62 

67 

32 

**• - 


... 

101 

258 

49 

46 

28 

... 


♦M- 

08 

216 

, ■ 65 

61 

33 

... 


•> **' 

106 

245 

48 

62 

30 

... 


... 

86 

306 

46 

44 

32 

... 

♦»* 

^ "t 

97 

364 

60 

39 

1, 29 

... 

... 

... 

88 

74 

201 

58 

68 

81 



... 

203 

66 

70 

29 

... 

... 

... 

01 

240 

,40 

43 

' 39 

... 

..4 

4 j'** 

01 

331 

45 

46 

.31 

•f. 

... 

4 *. 

sx 

182 

55 

68 

33 




82 

191 

60 

54 

■ '34, 
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feUBblDIART TABLE \ , PiioPOKTtojr of children cndee 10 and of feesoxs over 60 

TO THOSE AGED 15 — 40 ; ALSO OF MARRIED FEMALES AGED 15—40 PEE 100 FEMALES. 



PSOPOETIOTT OF CEILORty 
PEE lOO. 

: BOIE SESSS 

PlOPOETION OP PEflffONS OVERCOpErICO AGED l5— -10. 

XrMBEROr .MARSIta 
females AGLS 

15 *40 

FEB If'ltO 

PE.VAlEf OF 

AIL AGEfe. 

district 150 
Satcbal Ditisioj» 


Persons aced 
15—49,' 


Married females 
15-40. 

aged 

1521. 

1911. 

i 

1901. 

hi'l. 

1921 

laii 

i‘u'01 

1891 

1931 i 1911 
I 

1901 

1S91 

Hales. 

Pemalefi. 

Hales. 

Females. 

Hales, , Females. 

Haies. 1 Females, 

1 

IWI 

1911 

i&Ci! 

l&i! 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


7 

S 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 ’ 37 

Is 

19 

20 

21 

SIHAR Ayn 

70 

7$ 

71 

75 

167 

170 

164 

173 

11 

14 




16 







ORiaSA, 











i.| 


r» 

12 

16 

33 

33 

55 

55 

i'OETH DIBAB ... 

Saran .«• 

70 

73 

73 

7,1 

72 

73 

76 

79 

162 

173 

164 

159 

162 

153 

168 

162 

IS 

n 

16 

19 

IS 

27 

13 

IT 

13 

17 

34 

34 

54 

34 

Chauiparan 

CO 

60 

or 


163 

117 

157 

1G5 

11 

15 


10 


19 

1C 

29 

32 

33 

33 


^InEaflarpnr 

70 

73 

70 

76 

157 

159 

154 

1U4 

14 

19 

15 



it 

ij 

17 

;4 


LU 


DarbLacga 

C9 


74 

"5 

153 

157 

102 

160 

13 

17 

14 




J 

llJ 

3.3 

34 

;'4 


Bhagolpar 

CO 

73 

73 

77 

159 

308 

IbC 

175 

11 

14 

1" 



ii 

Itj 

Hi 

hS 

VL 

1-1 


Puriiea 

70 

70 

73 

75 

173 

190 

ls7 

187 

9 

lu 

9 

12 

s 

i!: 

11 

11 

16 

35 

o- 

li 

33 

52 

:4 

23 

SOUTH BIHAE ... 

Patna 

69 

C4 

70 

64 

C4 

57 

74 

67 

162 

154 

160 

153 

147 

133 

163 

150 

14 

17 

17 

% 

13 

27 

13 

27 

24 

2S 

33 

34 

34 

,>5 

Gaya 

71 

V- 

63 

74 

164 

161 

150 

166 

14 

16 




Iff 

lii 

«ft 

33 

?4 



Shahiibad 

69 

C5 

64 

73 

166 

154 

1.^0 

1621 

11 

17 

li' 



16 

li 

17 

34 

r4 

14 


]lloiighjr 

71 

Tb 

69 

su 

lou 

169 

154 

1*1 

13 

17 

14 

la 

13 

16 

17 

1 12 
14 

19 

is 

33 

33 

?4 

c4 

I'S 

1-3 

33 

ORISSA 

60 

6S 

63 

€9 

142 

152 

131 

132 

20 

13 

11 

13 

11 

16 

12 

18 

32 

33 

33 

32 

Cnttack 

63 

67 

66 

71 

145 

155 

154 

163 

11 

15 

12 




13 




Palasore 

52 

61 

64 

C5 

12b 

145 

148 

154 

S 

10 


i 


17 

20 

32 

f 33 

[ .*?3 

la 

Puri 

63 

U5 

03 

53 

150 

153 

149 

126 

IG 1 

12 

12 

»i 

1 

11 

15 

IG 

10 

IG 

1.4 

1 

i 

32 


1 












17 

32 

1 ii4 

I li 

33 

CHOTA NAGPUE 

74 

81 

53 

92 

183 

192 

197 

'214 

i 

11 

Q 

1 

! 




32 

! i 

\ 


PLATEAU. 










IS 

1 10 

1 

22 

24 

; 32 \ 

31 \ 

31 

Hazaribagb 

79 

63 

77 

69 

1S3 

ifsn 

174 

200 

1 

S 1 

\ 10 

10 



11 ' 

10 ' 


33 




Baochi 

So 

93 

93 

98 

510 

219 

213 

225 

9 : 

: 13 

11 

' Al 

r "iA , 

If 1 

‘ 12 

, 33 

1 33 1 

Ji 

Palanmn 

&3 


S3 


103 

19.5 

191 


9 ; 

11 


i 

V* 

1 

\i! 

10 

in 

1 13 

29 ' 

3U 

33 

2fl 

2{i 

Alanblmm 

63 

73 

75 

”87 

170 

181 i 

180 

202 

S 1 

i(i 

la 

Im 

1ft 

! "ii 

... 

33 ' 

33 


SiDlbbbiim 

70 

70 

77 

SO 1 

268 

216 i 

1 215 

243 

7 i 

10 

ti 

13 

10 

K> 

; lo 

15 

33 ! 

34 

33 

12 

Santal Parganas 

73 

85 

m 

94 

ISO 

200 

! 210 

21S 

10 i 

i 12 

11 

1 

13 

1 i.> ' 

11 

1 12 

2S 1 
H2 1 

1 2s 

28 I 
31 i 

rc 

Angnl 

69 

70 

75 

77 

180 

188 

h6 

193 

7 I 

' 10 

s 

11 


15 

13 

' 15 

1 32 


SaiLbalpnr 

6S 

71* 

... 

... 

155 

155 

... 


11 1 

I 15 

« 1 

m : 

11 

IS 

1 t 

1 

i 

10 

12 

JO : 

32 

32 ! 


Orissa States 

7C 

79 

... 

... 

ISS 

m 

... 


7 ! 

' 10 

s 1 

n 

I - 


... j 


if i 

35 , 

..r 1 

Choia]SagpTir States 

78 

78 

-- 


214 

201 



9 

i 

13 

1 

i 

10 

I 13 

... 


... 

... 

31 1 
2& 1 

33 

SOj 

1 




SUBSIDIAET TABLE V-A.— Proportion of children under lO and of persons over 60 to 
THOSE AGED 15— 40 IN CERTAIN RELIGIONS; ALSO OF MARRIED FEMALES AGED 15— 40 PFT? TOO 
FEMALES. ^ 


Eeligioj Ajrn 
IJiTraiJi Division. 


PaOPOSTlOS OP CHIIDRES j 
SXXRB PS S 100 

BOPS 


PbOPOBTIOX op PEBSOJrg OVER 60 PER ICO 

AGED 15-40. 

A EM BEE 0? liARBlED 

pemalep aged 
15-40 

PLR 100 

PEMaLi;.. oil 

all ages. 


Persons aged 
15-40. 

Harried i 
U 

ieiralea 

1-40. 

laged 


1921. 

1911. 

i 1901. 

1' 

1^1. 

1921 

1911 

1 1901 

1891 

1921 

1911 

1001 

1891 

Males. 

Females. 

Hales. 

Femaka 

. ! Hales. 

Females. 

Hales. 

Females. 

1921 

i 1911 

) 

1902 

1891 

1 

S 

3 

i 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

IS 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

JBIHAR AyJO 





















ORISSA, 





















JtSl religions — 

70 

73 

71 

78 

167 

170 

164 

173 

n 

14 

11 

IS 

12 








Hinda ... 

69 

73 

69 

75 

163 

165 

159 

169 

11 

14 

11 

15 

13 


13 

16 

33 

53 

33 

S3 

Hubammadan 

76 

80 

76 

81 

171 

176 

169 

177 

13 

15 

12 

16 

14 

16 

13 

17 

lIS 

ii4 

34 

33 

AdmiBt ... ... 

80 

89 

... 

«. 

213 

220 

“• 


9 

11 

10 

12 


1 

15 

18 

83 

29 

S3 

£9 


sst 

SfOETH BIHAB. . 















1 






X,1 religions 

ro 

73 

72 

76 

163 

164 

162 

10s 

13 

16 i 

13 

17 ' 

13 

17 


17 





Hiudn ... 

69 

72 

72 

75 1 

160 

161 

iCO 

165 

13 

16 

13 

17 

IS 

17 


34 1 

34 

^ 34 

H 

HohammadaQ 

'm 

80 

76 

SO 

1 172 

17? 

173 

178 

12 

14 

11 

16 

1 14 

16 

M 

\ 17 

34 1 

34 

Zi 

Si 

Animist ... 

8? 

1€4 


... 

' 322 

' 264 


... 

11 

9 

13 

i 12 




17 

84 

31 

83 

20 

3S 

S3 

SOUTH BIHAB. 











i 










AU religions 

69 

m 

i r4 

; 74 

163 

160 

147 

10S 

14 

17 

13 

17 

13 

17 







Hioda ... 

Kli 

79 

63 

73 

161 

160 

147 

m 

14 

17 

12 

16 

12 




33 

34 

?4 

33 

Huhamaadan 

77 

70 

71 

78 

164 

162 

147 

159 

IS 

19 

IS 

19 




!8 

33 


34 

S3 

Aaimisf ... 

77 

115 

... 

... 

167 

235 



15 

14 

23 

20 

... 



31 

33 

35 

dS 

32 

33 

32 

OEISSA. 





















All religions 

60 

65 

65 

CO 

142 

153 

151 

153 

10 

13 

11 

15 

11- 

16 







Hi non ... ... 

Ml 


65 

69 

143 

1.51 

151 

159 

10 

13 

11 

IS 



a3 

18 

B2 

33 

33 

72 

Hnbsmcaadan 

73 

70 

71 

75 


J73 

162 

172 

13 

14 

12 

le 

11 

•10 

16 

12 

IS 

£3 

33 

VS 

S3 

AuizLisc 

74 

90 

... 

... 

ItO 

2g8 


... 

5 

9 

9 

10 



12 

19 

S3 

33 

33 

32 

33 

33 

CHOTA NAGPUR 





















PLATEAU, 





















All religions .v. 

74 

81 

83 

92 

185 

192 

197 

214 

8 

II 

9 

13 

10 

13 

11 

1 j 





Hiiidn 

73 

78 

79 

86 

179 

183 

184 

19S 

6 

11 

9 

13 

9 

23 

’ll 

i* 

Sw 

32 

31 

71 

Httbammadan 

77 

83 

£4 

93 

184 

190 

189 

310 

mmi 

12 

10 

12 

10 

12 

li 

11 

14 

32 

S3 

32 

S3 

Anitulst 

80 

89 

._i 


212 

322 



9 

11 

10 

13 



li 

13 

34 

28 

84 

2b 

£4 

32 
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iCHAPTER AGE.j 


SUBSIDIAEY TABLE VI.— Variation in popuiation at certain age 

PERIODS. 


VaSIATIOX ms CE2TT I2r PoPtJEATIOS {lECBEASE +, DECREASE—), 


Natural DitiSIOK. 

Period. 


All ages. 

0-10 

10—15 

13-40 

40-60 

60 and OTer* 

1 

2 

3 

1 * 

5 

6 

7 

8 


1S91 to 1001 

+ T1 

- 34 

+ ri 

I + 

-h 03 

ro 

mBAB 

1001 to 1011 

+ S'l 

+ ir3 

-f- 4‘G 

+ «•» 

+ 48 

-h 81 

OBISSA. 1 

1011 to lOiil 

^ J .V 

- oo 

+ 40 

— OS 

+ ii‘8 

— 5'<S 

( 

1501 to 1901 

+ O’l 

- 3*0 

+ .3*5 

2*7 

— 3*5 

— 0*0 

North Bihar... ...s 

1001 to 1011 

-4- 3*1 

-h 4*0 

- 3*3 

-t* 3*3 

+ 0*3 

2*9 


1011 to lOSl 

— 0*7 

- 3*3 

+ 3*3 

— 0*1 

-t* 2 5 

— 4*0 

( 

ISOl to 1901 

- 3-0 

— 10*3 

— 6*5 

+ 3*8 

- 4*4 

— 4*4 

South Bihar ... ^ 

1901 to 1011 

-V 0*7 

-h 7*7 

- 2*0 

1 — 1*4 

— 1-9 

— 37 


1011 to 1931 

— 2-5 

— 5*3 

■h 2*1 

— 4*2 

+ 1*0 

-h 1*5 

r 

1691 to 1901 

+ 7*1 

+ 4*5 

- 0*5 

-h 10*7 

+ 10*7 

+ 0*9 

Orissa »*• •••-) 

1901 to 1911 

-{- 0-9 1 

+ 1*8 

-h 4'4 

-h 1-8 

— 4*0 1 

- 0*5 


1011 to 1031 

— 4*6 

— 11*1 

4* 2*5 

— 40 

3*3 

— 15*0 

( 

1891 to 1901 

+ 5*3 

w. 0*4 

+ 7*3 

+ 10*3 

+ 7*1 

— 3*4 

Chota Nagpur Plateau ...< 

1901 to 1011 

+ 25*0 

+ 38*7 

-h 17*G 

-h 27*0 

-i- 33*6 

+ 27*3 


1011 to 1931 

+ 0*i 

— 0*1 

+ 9*9 

ft 

-H I'O 

+ 3*8 

— 8*3 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII.— Reported birth-rate bt sex and 

Natural Divisions. 


KUUBEU OF BIBTES F£B 1,000 OF BACH SEX (CENSUS OF 1011). 


Year. 

Protisoe. 

North Bihar* 

South Bihar. 

Orissa. 

' Chota Nagpur 

Pn ate Air. 

Males. 

Pemales. 





Males, 

Females. 

Males. 

Femalea. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

B 

6 

H 

B 

0 

10 

11 

1011 



45 

41 

44 

40 

48 

44 

44 

39 

43 

41 

1913 


... 

45 

41 

45 

41 

48 

44 

44 

88 

41 

38 

1013 

... 

... 

44 

40 

45 

40 

47 

43 

44 

80 

41 

38 

1914 

... 

... 

44 

41 

43 

30 

47 

43 

47 

41 

42 

40 

1915 

... 

... 

42 

39 

43 

88 

46 

43 

41 

36 

38 

36 

1916 

... 

... 

39 

35 

30 

34 

43 



32 

36 

34 

1917 

... 

».* 

43 

39 

44 

80 

45 

41 

40 

35 

89 

37 

1919 


... 

39 

30 

40 

35 

43 

88 

37 

32 

30 

36 

1919 

... 


32 

20 

33 

20 

35 

32 

35 

80 

27 

25 

1920 

- 

... 

84 

31 

30 

32 

36 

33 

31 

28 

30 

28 

Jlterape of decade 

... 

41 

i 

37 


37 

44 

40 

40 

35 

38 

35 


* 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. — Reported death-rate bt sex and 

Natural Divisions. 


NUMBER OP DEATHS PER. 1,000 OP EACH SEX (CENSUS oy 1911). 


Thar. 

Protoosu 

North Bihar* 

South Bihar. 

Orxssa. 

\ Chota Nagpur 
Plateau. 

Males. 

Pemales. 

m 


Hales. 

PetpalcB. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 


& . 

6 

7 , 

8 

9 

10 

11 

ion 



37 

33 

38 

33 

40 

\ 

44 

30 

36 

1 30 

27 

1012 



33 

20 

37 

32 

33 

31 

34 

39 

' 26 

33 

3913 



31 

37 

35 

. 30 



31 

26 

24 

21 

1014 


... 

30 

27 

30 

27 

BKli 

32 

33 

28 

25 

23 

1915 


... 

34 

,.31 i 

35 

81 : 


33 

40 

36 

29 

25 ■ 

1910 

.M 


. 35 

31 1 

37 

32 i 

' 34' 

32 

36 

34 , 

31 

28 ■ 

1917 , 

»•« 

*** 

87 

34 

38 

34 

43' 

42 

36 

S3 

30 

" 26 

1918 


*4* 

69 

54 

60 

52 

79 

69 ! 

48 

44 

54 ' 

* 49 

19i9 


m ' 

m 

37 

33 

32 

. 38 

35 

61 

54 

46 

40 

1929 




29 

30 


36 

> 34 

44 

. 40 

29 ^ 

25 

, Average 


B 

33 

3S 

33 

40 

38 

30 

^5 

' 3^ 

20 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX.— Reported deith-rate by sex axd age ix decade, 

AND IN SELECTED YEARS, PER MILLE LIVING AT THE SAME AGE ACCOr.DING TO THE 
CENSUS OP 1911. 


Age. 

Ayesa&e op 

DECADE, 

1911. 

101.3. 

1915. 

wir. 

I 

b. 

19:0, 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females, 

Male*. 

i 

Females. | Males, 

t 

Ueniales. 

Maks. 

' Females. 

Maks. 

Female?. ' Male?. 

' 

Fensiks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

C 

7 


0 

10 

11 

18 

13 

u 

15 

All Jffes ... 

37 

55 

37 

55 

31 

07 

- 

31 

37 

54 

JO 

J4 

43 

sr 

Under 1 Year ... 

235 

204 

201 

221 

230 

203 

2i3 

:u 

2^7 

i 

! 200 

2n 1 

24,3 

20 i 

lii 

1—5 ». 

01 

53 

02 

5j 

50 

45 

57 

5i 

04 

; 50 

01 ! 

fl 

6.3 


5-lfl 

10 

17 

21 

10 

15 

13 

■ 10 

11 

21 

1 b 

V j ' 

20 

23 

13 

10-15 

15 

14 

10 

IS 

12 

31 

1 

11 

15 

i-1 ; 

2< 

•25 

1' 

7] 

15-20 

17 

10 

10 

10 

li 

li 

14 

13 

1' 

u . 

34 

32 

'( » 

2!» 

20-30 

21 

IS 

1 20 

IS 

10 

14 

i 1" 

15 

IS 

i ' 

i 42 


t}- 

22 

30— 40 ... 

24 

22 

21 ! 

20 

Is 

1C 

i 21 

la 

22 

' 2’'^ 

, 4S 

i 44 

S2 

i7 

40-50 

32 

24 

2,'j ■ 

22 

24 

H 

1 27 

! 21 

io 

24 ' 


1 10 

42 

U 

50—00 ... 

43 

41 

44 

3S 

37 

.31 

‘ 41 

i 3" 

40 

1 4.i 

7* 

C7 

i Dt 

.‘i 

CO aud over 

04 

77 

SC 

71 

"s 

61 

: 01 

1 

1 

1 

1 

luO 

i »’ 

1 

137 

112 

1 115 

1 

ol 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE X.— Reported deaths prom certain diseases per mille op each six. 


BIHAfi AXO ORISSA. 


ACTUAL NUMBER OP DEATHS IX- 


Year. 

Actual itombeb op death?. 

Ratio per millb 

OF EACH SEX. 

XOBTH BiEAO. 1 

SoutE ClHAE. 

OlISSA. 

Chota Nagpur pLATiiV. 



Persons, 

Males. 

1 Ft males. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females, 

Males. 

Females, 

Maks. 

Ferns ks. 


1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

0 

10 

11 

13 

13 

:4 


'1911 

S8.583 

45,006 

43,487 

3 

3 

21,455 

20,931 

10,203 

15.281 

4 027 

4,849 

2,470 

2,320 


1012 

77,023 

30,205 

37,818 

2 

2 

25,302 

24,8C0 

4,630 

4.273 


6,s5r 

2,(47 

1>:9 


1913 

70,379 

30,032 

33,747 

2 

2 

22,729 

20.485 

0.GO2 

C.dsC 

5,CsO 
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CHAPTER yi. 

SEX. 


The distinction of sex is maintained in all the census tables, but for the 
purpose of this chapter the most important are Table VII, in which sex 

statistics are combined "with those for age, religion 
israoDucioai. condition, and, for individual castes and 

tribes. Table XIV. The following proportional tables will be found at the 
end of the chapter : — 

Siibsidiary Table 1 . — General proportions of the sexes by Natural 

Divisions and districts. 

Subsidiary Table II . — ^Number of females per 1,000 males at different 

age-periods by religions at each of the 
last four censuses. 

Subsidiary Table III. — Number of females per 1,000 males at different 

age-periods by religions and Natural 
Divisions. 

Subsidiary Table IV. — ^Actual number of births and deaths reported 

for each sex during the decades 
1891—1900, 1901—1910 and 1911— 
1920. 

Subsidiary Table V. — Number of deaths of each sex at different ages. 
Subsidiary Table VI. — ^Number of females per 1,000 males for certain 

selected cast^. 

2. The proportion of females to males varies considerably in different 
pbopobtion op se]ces. Countries as the following figures show ; — 

1,068 
1,034 

m 

943 
926 
886 

In India in 1911 the number 
of females to every 1,000 
males was 953 ; on the 
present occasion it has sunk 
to 947. But in the province 
of Bihar and Orissa, as in 
Madras and the Central 
Provinces which adjoin it, 
there is an excess of females : 
the figures are 19,251,806 
females and 18,710,052 males 
or 1,029 females to every 
IjOOO males. The proportion 
of females to mal^ in the 
actual population of each 
district is shown, in Subsidim’y 
Table I and illnstrated in the 
marginal map. : 


England and Wales* 

Prance 

Japan 

United States 

Australia 

Canada 


PROPORTION OF SEXES 
IN 

ACTUAU POPUUTION 



t SERAIKEU 


pgMALESPER tooa Males 


925 ~ 950 
950-975. 
975 - taoa 
1090^1025 
1025 — 1050 
tOSO-lOTS 
1075 and ovar 


t feom iiise oi» the Ceesus of IbghiGELd and Wales^ 19X1., The proportion 

ot 1,0(X) males in England and Wales at the last cenans (1921) had ris^ to 1,085, hot as the 

fignrea for 1921 for the other connki^ were not available the 19X1 figures have been d'vm foie England and 

Wales ais© for piurposes of cbmparison. . 
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The same facts are exhibited in a slightly difierent way in the following 
diagram in which are shown the proportions of males and females in every 
1,000 of the actual population of each district, the districts being arranged 
in order of masculinity. 


4 



3. There has always been an excess of females in the population of this 
proyinee.j In 1872 the number of females per 1,000 males was 1,009. From 

that date there was a progressive increase in the 
pbopobtions AT PREVIOUS CENSUSES, proportiou of females till 1901 when the figure of 

1,047 was reached. In 1911 the figure fell to 1,043 
and at' the present census to 1,029. A corresponding rise and decline in 
the proportion of females can be traced in the history of each Natural 
Division, the only exceptions being South Bihar, where heavy mortality from 
plague in the last twenty years, to which females are more liable than males, 
caused the proportion to start declining from 1891 instead of from 1901 
until it W finally been reduced from having the highest to having the lowest* 
proportion of females in the province, and Orissa, where the proportion of 
females has from the first been steadily increasing owing to the gradual 
increase of emigration amongst the males. The drop in the female 
population of the province is the outstanding feature of the last decade, the 
loss of females (368,051) amounting to more than three times the loss of 
males (104,844)., 

4. It must be admitted that the record of births and deaths during the 
last decade gives little or no assistance in explaining this fact. In Orissa the 

vital statistics showed a natural decrease in the 
CoMpmsos vitai. female population during the last decade of 3.500 

STATISTICS. natural increase of 13,500 males. Migration 

also caused a loss as compared with 1911 of 86,000 males and 39,000 females. 
These two factors together explain about half the actual loss in the case of the 
male sex which amounted to 138,152 and the greater part of the loss of 53.124 
females. Elsewhere it is impossible to trace any connexion. In North Bihar 
for instance there has been according to the vital stati.stics a natural increase 
the decade of 225,000 males and 280,000 females, the female increase 
being^ealer than the male in every district except Saran : yet the census 
showed an increase of only 50,810 males and a loss of 145,180 females. The 
difference between the actual population of North Bihar in 1911 plus the 
natural increase of the decade bn the one hand and the actual population of 
1921 on the other is 599,000 as compared with a corresponding difference for 
the previous decade of 430,006. It is idle to hope to reconcile the two sets 
of figures , but a few suggestions may be made- The vital statistics experiment 
in Muzaffarpur district showed a steady dbcr^se year by year in the 
ponulation, decidedly more marked in the case of female than of males. 
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in an area selected on account of its being typical. Reduced 
emigration also explains part of the increase in the male popxilation ; 
but migration only makes the decrease of females more striking, for 
North Bihar gained 23,000 females under this head as compared with 3911. 
Similarly in South Bihiar, in spite of a reported natural increase of 138,000 
males and 78,000 females and a net increase from migration since 1911 of 

23.000 males and 21,000 females there has been an actual decrease of 35,989 
males and 157,690 females. It is true that here the lower rate of natural 
increase, amongst the female sex helps to explain the greater loss of female 
population, but the fact remains that the vital statistics taken by themselves 
would lead one to expect an actual increase of population. In the Chota 
Nagpur Plateau the vital statistics of every district except Angul show 
a natural increase, more marked in the case of the female than of the malq 
sex : in the case of Angul, for which statistics are only available since 1914,. 
there has been a loss, but the loss is more marked in the case of the males. 
Everything therefore pointed to the fact that the female sex would have a 
larger increase or at any rate a smaller decrease to show at the 1921 census 
than the male sex. Actually there was a gain of 27,426 males and a loss 
of 35,506 females. Migration cannot explain the great difference between 
the sexes, for as compared with 1911 the division lost 12,000 males to 

14.000 females, a difference of 2,000 only. 'Nor is it reasonable to ascribe 
this widespread and wholesale decrease of females to slack enumeration t; 
a slack enumerator, though he might tend to omit females rather than 
males, would not omit 3 females to every male. The vital statistics in 
Orissa bear a closer relation to the census figures than they do elsewhere; 
it was in Orissa that the influenza epidemic caused least damage, and this 
fact is significant. The provincial death-rate from fever in 1918 was indeed 
rather lower amongst females than amongst males, the difference amounting 
/to 3-6 per mille, biit on the other hand the number of female deaths from all 
causes in proportion to the number of male deaths was markedly higher 
[than in any other year of the decade. The powers of diagnosis of the village 
chaukidar being what they are it is suggestive that this ratio was high in 
a year of which the conspicuous feature was the influenza epidemic. It 
becomes more so when it is found that the ratio was high (in practically 
every case the highest of the decade) in all other provinces except in Bengal 
where the influenza was least severe. In other provinces in fact definite 
statistics are available to prove that influenza was more fatal to females 
than to males. There is no doubt that during this epidemic the reporting 
agency was disorganized and many deaths went unreported. According to 
evidence actually collected in other provinces and the general impression of 
several medical officers of this province who were consulted, the influenza 
was fatal to females rather than to males and, if so, a higW proportion 
of female deaths would go unreported. In Bihar plague also must be 
considered, not indeed as explaining the discrepancy between the vital 
statistics and the census figures, but as explaining the heavier loss of female 
life. Of the 420,000 persons reported to have died of plague in the last ten 
years^ in this province 240,000 or 57 per cent, were females. The greater 
liability of women to this disease is well recognized : their habits expose 
them much more to the attecks of the rat flea than do those of the men : 
they live less in the open air, they go bare-footed, they sweep the floors and 
handle the grain, they nurse the sick and assemble round corpses for the 
Ourpr^ of mourning iust at the time when there is the greatest risk of 
infection. Wherever therefore there is plague there is likely to be heavy 
female^ mortality. This was one of the most important factors in the 
reduction of the proportion of females in North and South Bihar in 1911, for 
plague had been very prevalent in the preceding ten years. In the last ten. 
years plague hks beai less destructive of, life and though it has no doubt 
contributed and should be mentioned, it has played a comparativelv minor 
part in redue^g tl^e proportion of females. Fiiiallv it must be reraembefed; 
that there yreife ire^ons why the searmly of the last few years shotild not, 
operate in fevoulr of the feniale sex ae pauch as usual. It has been proved 
on previous oeisssionaifeit scarcity and famiaa.differentiate against the male 
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and in favour of the female sex, the reason commonly given being that the 
women who prepare the family meals get the pickings. The scarcity of 1919 
was met by an enormously increased emigration and did not lead to deaths 
by starvation, sn that there was less occasion than formerly for the men to 
be taken and the women left. 


5. More boys are always born than girls. What it is that determines 
the sex of children is still a mystery, though the results of recent experiments 

suggest that light may soon be thrown upon it. 

Sex peoeoehoks at birth. According to the vital statistics of this province 

950 girls were born for every 1,000 boys on the 
average during the la^t ten years : in the first half of the decade the figure 
was 955, but in the second half it fell to 946. The drop began in 1915 in the 
second year of the war. In the belligerent and in several of the non- 
belligerent countries of Europe it has been proved that the degree of 
masculinity increased noticeably during the war, and various theories have 
been advanced to account for this fact though none have yet been proved. 
It is interesting to find the same phenomenon in Bihar and Orissa where it 
cannot be supposed that the war had any direct effect on the birth-rate. 
The appendix to this chapter shows the results of correlating sex constitution 
with size in the case of 12,593 families included in a special enquiry. For 
families of all .sizes investigated 87*5 girls were bom for every 100 
boys : in the case of families consisting of one child only the female proportion 
sank to 63-8, but the facts recorded, although they do not conflict with the- 
theory that the proportion of female children increases with the size of the 
family, do not give it any special support. So far as the first born is 
concerned the proportion of females to males was foimd to be 76'5 per cent. 
It is difficult to suppose that these figures do not exaggerate the proportion 
of male births : a much extended enquiry would be necessary in order to put 
them on an established basis, but there is no reason to doubt the fact that the 
proportion of males is higher amongst the first born than amongst all 
children born, this being in accordance with the general experience of 
other countries. 


6. It is commonly supposed that race is one of the most important ■ 
factors in determining the proportion of the sexes at birth. The clearest 
racial line in this province is that which separates the aboriginal races of 
the Chota Nagpur Plateau from Bibar on the one side and Orissa on the 
other. In the margin are given the number of female births per miUe of ' 

male births in each Natural Division during' 
the last two decades. It will be seen that oh 
each occasion the proportion of female births 
is noticeably higher in the Chota Nagpur ■ 
Plateau, a "fact corroborated by the, higher 
proportion of females to males in this Natural 
Jlivision at the age 0-1 which is noticeable at 
both of the last two censuses, although it is not 
discernible in the age period 0-5. Amongst the 
aboriginal races generally therefore it would 
appear that the proportion of males born is lower than amongst the peoples 
of Bihar and Orissa proper. Statistics are not available to pursue this 
eubject further into the region of particular castes and trib^. 

7. The higher proportion of males at birth is soon lost, as is shown by 
the following diagram which illustrates (he figures in Subsidiary Table III. 

During the last decade the vital statistics show 
i^ppoanoN OF SEXES ax dipfekest the male death-rate at the age 0-1 was 3*1 

_ per cent, higher than the female death-rate. As 
this mortalily begins immediately after birth it is natural that the census 
returns should show a. higher female proportion amongst children in their 
Ifirst year of life than in the case of chudren born : this is indeed so mu c h so 
^t the females aetnally predominate amongst infants in the first year of 
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life in the proportion of 1,006 to 1,000. This predominance contimi^ for the 
^ ^ first five years of life. At 

the age period 5-10 males 
are in excess for every main 
religion : this excess is 
more marked in the age 
.00 period 10-15 particularly in 
the case of the Muhamma- 
dans and it is still found, 
except in the case of 
Animists, at the age 15-20. 

It is the general experience 
'■"> of other countries also that 
the male is lower than the 
female death-rate in child* 
hood, i.e. from 5 to 15, and 
«o that as regards deaths from 
natural causes this advant- 

flOO • . 

age remains at least up to 
i5« early middle age. The great 
depletion of females in this 
province at the age period 
™ 10-15 is probably owing to 

the fact that immature 
girl wives amongst whom 
the death-rate is high are included in this period, and this factor probably 
affects also the age period 15-20 to some extent, though the reduced female 
proportion in this period is due also to deliberate mis-statements of the age 
* of fWales, parents being unwilling to admit that their unmarried dai^hters 
have reached that age without being married. From that point the proportion 
of females continues to be higher than that of males at all ages till the end 
except in the ease of Animists at the age 40-50. In this age period all 
religions show a lower proportion of females than in the periods that precede 
and follow it, and the same deficiency was found ten years ago amongst the 
Muhammadans and Animists. If the deficiency of ten years ago was 
a permanent scar in that age period it should appear on this occasion in the 
group 50-60, but it does not. The more probable explanation is that 50 
is an age less favoured by females than males : it is the age at which the 
expectation of bearing children has ceased and it is not sufficiently advanced 
to command that respect which is given to old age. 

8. The effect produced by the dangers of maternity especially of 
premature maternity on the proportion of the female sex at the child-bearing 

ages is also shown by the actuarial calculations 
Fao?oE*io» or asxEs AS waiH. based ou the last census. The death-rate per 

cent, calculated for Bengal (which included Bihar 
and Orissa) on the results of the 1911 census is shown in the diagram 
already reproduced at page 152. The rapid drop in the line from just below 30 
at age 0 to 2'97 at age 5 and to its TniuiTrmTu of 1-36 at age 11 shows howi 
heavy the infant mortality is and how rapidly the chanceS' of life improve 
dnring the first ten years. After the age of 11 the chances of death rise 
steadily year by year tiE the age of 70 after which they increase more and 
ittore rapidly. Only the male line m plotted because if the female line was 
plott^ also it would be practically indistinguishable from it in a diagram 
of, this size. It would however start below the male line at age 0, (male rate, 
29'86*, female rate 29-76) : at age 9 it would rise above the male line (male 
rate 1*58} female rate 1-54) and remaih there till age 33 when the male line 
would cro^ it again (male rate 2*57; female rate 2*55) towards the end of 
the reprodn^iye age: from that point the male line wotdd remain abpvel 
the femsde line4ill the end. T3ie female line would rise Hghest above the 
male line &om. l7^to 20 when the difference of the calculated deaf^-iat^ 
^ 0*1 per cent: No separate calculation is available for Bihajr and d^sa 
bdt a compaidsoh:^,8iubeidiary Table Vl for the last two censuses %it1i that 
Bei^^ suggests - that the excess of the female death-rate over the male 
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d^th-Tjate from 17 to 20 occurs rather in Bengal than in this province r iii 
this province the excess appears to be less marked and to occur after the age 
of twenty, supporting the theory that premature motherhood is a cause of 
less mortality than in Bengal. Also the female death-rate after the age of 
60 is much higher than in Bengal and in excess of the male rate after the 
age of 60 in both decades.. 



9. The wholesale emigration 
that takes place from Bihar 
„ and Orissa 

to other 
parts of India particularly to 


Bengal obscures the true pro- 
portions of the sexes, because 
the number of male emigrants 
is much greater than the 
number of female emigrants. 
In order to show the extent to 
which this is the case the pro- 
portion of females in the 
natural population of each 
district, i.e. the population 
born in that district wherever 
enumerated, is printed in 
Subsidiary Table I alongside 
the figure for the actual 
population. The sex propor- 
tions in the natural population 
are illustrated in the marginal 


map. 


10. A comparison of this map with the preceding one at once makes 

i£ clear that migration makes a great deal of difference to the sex proportions.: 
In the actual population there is an excess of males in five districts only, 
Purnea, Patna, Manbhum, Palamau and Singhbhum, but, when the natural 
population is considered, the males are found to be in excess in eleven: 
districts, though in 1911 the figure was only three. Patna is the most 
outstanding case of a district with an excess of males : in the actual 
population there are only 949 females per thousand males and in the natural 
population 930 only. The proportion of females has been steadily declining, 
chiefly as the result of the plague. Purnea also shows a high proportion of 
males as r^ards the actual population this can readily be explained, for 
Purnea is a (ustrict that is largely inhabited by immigrants and immigrants 
are more often males than females. But immigration will not account for 
the great excess in the natural population ; the cause of this is to be sought 
in the fact that Purnea is adjacent and its population akin to that of 
districts of Bengal,. Dinajpur and Jalpaiguri, in whidi apparently for some 
racial reason the proportion of males is still higher. In Manbhum the 
proportions of the sexes in the natural population are about equal : but 
the immigrant labour in the coal-field turns the scale heavily in favour of the 
males in the actual population. In Singhbhum also Jamshedpur and the 
various other industrial undertakings have for the first time a marked efiect 
in reducing the proportion of females in the actual population though in the 
natural population the proportion of females is higher than it was before. 
In Palamau the low proportion of females in the actual population is 
accounted for by the emigration of females to the contiguous districts of this 
province and of the United Provinces, Palamau being apparently a popular 
district from which to select a wife : in the natural population the sexes are 
almost exactly equal, = • . i. 

11. Elsewhere in the province the effect ^of migration is in the opposite 
direction : the proportion pf females is higher in the aetuid than in the natural 
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population and this feature, is most marked in the districts where the habit 
of temporary migration is strongest, for the greatest difference between the 
proportion of females in the actual and natural population occurs in Cuttack 
(119 per mille), Saran (90 per mille) and Eanchi (77 per mille) . On the other 
hand the difference is less (only 15 per mille) in the Santal Parganas where 
emigration is on a very large scale because the type of emigration is different ; 
the emigrants set out to make new homes for themselves and take their women- 
folk with them. When the effects of migration are allowed for, it is found 
that the two districts which have the lowest proportion of females per 1,000 
males in the natural population are Patna (930) and Eanchi (949). 

12. In point of natural as well as actual population Orissa has the highest 
proportion of females and South Bihar the lowest : indeed the proportion of 

females in both cases has actually increased in 
.Sex PEopoaiioss bt naitieal Orissa iu the last ten years whereas elsewhere it 
msioNs AND RELIGION. unlversally decreased : this is owing chiefly to 

increased emigration of males but partly also to the fact that Orissa has 
suffered more from scarcity, which tends to differentiate against males, than 
disease which tends to differentiate against females. Orissa has the highest 
proportion of Hindus in the province, but this fact cannot explain the broad 
aifferences in the sex proportions because in Orissa, as well as in Bihar, the 
proportion of females is higher amongst the Muhammadans. In Chota 
Nagpur the Muhammadans have the lowest proportion of females and the 
lAnimists the highest’. As between one Natural Division and another there- 
fore the sex variations cannot be explained on a basis of religion. Within the 
Natural Divisions however religion does appear to exert an influence of 
secondary importance. If the Chota Nagpur Plateau be neglected, where 
a large part of the Hindu population is akin to the j^imist population with 
its high proportion of females and where the sex proportion is distributed by 
the immiffration of male labourers into Manbhum and Singhbhum, it will be 
found that the proportion of females is higher amongst Muhammadans than 
■amongs^^^ Hindus. But in none of these three Natural Divisions separately 
• considered does the religious line of cleavage coincide with any r.?icial line, 
so that there is a presumption that what difference there is is due to difference 
•of social practice enjoined or perniitted by religion. The fact that Hindus 
■desire .sons rather than daughters is undoubted and in time past legislation 
was neceasary to stop the practice of female infanticide. There is nothing, 
to show that deliberate female infanticide obtains to any extent in the 
province now-aTdays, in fact it is probably quite safe to say "that it produces 
no effect upon the sex proportions. But there are various' degrees of attenr 
tion with which children can he reared and when it ccames to choosing between, 
ra bov and a girl it may well be that the former gets the preferential freatmeat 
that gives the better chance of survival. This would appear to. be one 
explanation of the difference between the Hindu and Muhammadan propor- 
tions; it does not however count, for very much for the proportion of female, 
per 1,000 males aged 0-5 is only 4 less-amongst Hindus than amongst Mtiba.m- 
madans (1,069 against 1,073).” The difference is more marked at the repro- 
ductive ages. That many Hindu girl wives perish in the early years of married 
’life is shown by the fact, that although the proportion of Hindu females is 
hitler at the ages 5-10 and ,10-15, by the time the middle, age periods are 
reached 05-40) -the predbmmanee of the Miihammadan proportion is firmly 
-estahl-ished. This continues till the h^t ^e periods (5t)-60 and fiO and overy 
when, dtafflss to the tenaoity with which the Hindu widow clings to life, the; 
Hindu proportion again, forges ahead. 

13. Amongst the Animists the h%her proportion of females 'thatocopfs 
■ at birth is lost by the third ySar of age oyting presumably to high mortality 
•.among^ feoiaSb: infants ; for ‘the ago , group 0^5 the sex^ proportions exadtfy 
lafiy with and th® gmipfal popplia-tic^; ; Frcm 1.(> 

^years of age the ’ Jlsfinust^ preoprtitm of 'femjtlds'ls harticplarly high, beir^* 
muich above ' other main religions aiid the 

the f aob the 'childi^beari^ 
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14 The proportions of the sexes in some of the most important castes 
and tribes are giyen in Subsidiary Table VI. The proportion of females is 

lowest (632 per 1,000 males) in the case of the 
Sex peoporiioxs bx casie. European and allied races j from the age of 20 

onwards there are nearly two European males to 
every European female, many of the males being unmarried and many having 
left their wives and families in Europe. Next come the Anglo-Indians 
amongst whom there are 913 females to every 1,000 males. Amongst the 
Hindu castes the Eajputs have the lowest proportion of females (947 per 1,000 
males), then come the Kayasths (94?), the Babhans or Bhiimihar Brahmans 
(949), the Goalas (984) and the Brahmans (989). Generally speaking there- 
fore the highest castes appear to have the highest degree of masculinity which 
is probably accounted for in part by the fact that the males of these castes 
emigrate less than those of the lower castes. The castes in which the propor- 
tion"^ of females is highest are the Khandaits (1,154 per 1.000 males), the 
Ch^mars (1.127). the Telis (1.121) and the Karans (1,120). It is worthy of 
notice that in the case of the Pans and the Santals. in whose case figures are 
given separately for Hindus and Animi^s, the proportion of males is 
higher in each case amongst the 'Animisfs than amongst the Hindus, the 
'Animists reoresenting the stay-at-home part of the tribe which is not given 
•to migratfon.! 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER . VI., 

SIZE AND SEX CONSTITUTION OE FAMILIES. 

In order to obtain information r^arding the size and sex constitution- 
of families in this prorinoe a special, separate enquiry; .was set on foot at the 
f.iTnft of the census. Thanks to the good offices of the Inspector-General of- 
CiTil Hospitals the enquiry; was conducted throi^h medical officers in 
difierent parts of the province, they being selected as being the persons best 
qualified to record accurate information. Booklets were distributed to these 
.officers each containing a hundred slips and each slip was arranged so as 
to show for a single family, the district, the caste, tribe or race, the present- 
ages of the husband and wife, the duration of married life from effective 
marriage (a phrase that was intended to signify the beginning of cohabitation 
but was uofortunately misunderstood in a number of cases), the number of 
children of each sex bom alive and stiU alive, and the sex of the first-born., 
The recording officer was asked to confine his enquiries to cases where the 
husband had had only one wife who had been living with him from the date 
of their ^ective marriage and who was still alive. He was also asked to 
select a good proportion of cases in which the wife was over 45 years old,; 
i. e. had passed the reproductive age, so that information would be available 
[with r^ard to completed families. The slips when received were divided' 
into four groups, the first containing Brahmans, Bhundhar Brahmans,. 
Rajputs, Kayasths, Karans, and Khandaits {i.e. the most educated Hindu 
castes), the second Other Hindus, the third Muhammadans, and the fourth 
Others. In all 12,593 slips were received, 8,101 relating to Brahmans, eto.« 
7,111 to Other Hindus, 2,093 to Muhammadans and 288 to Others. The' 
fourth group included slips relating to Indian Christians and Animists ;i 
the widely divergent classes of person included in it and the small number of 
slips deprive the conclusions relatii^ to it of any great significance., 

A. — Size of Families. 


2. The following table shows the actual and proportionate number of 
families of different sizes {i. e. according to the number of children bom 
alive) by groups.:,— 


Size of fauily. 

All Groups. 

Sr&hmaas, etc. 

other Hindus. 

Muhammadans. 

Others. 

iNumber. 

Per cent. 

IHumber. 

Per cent. 

Humber. 

Per cent. 

Humber. 

Ber cent. 

Humber. 

Per cent. 

s * 

443 

3 '6 

0^ 

4*6 

202 

2*8 

92 

4;4 

■n 

■ 

3*1 

1 * - 

SOI 

6*4 

219 

7*1 

423 

6*9 

141 

6*7 


6*5 ■ 

z ... ... 

0A04 

8-8 

726 

10*5 

580 

8-2 

176 

8:4 


7*6 * 

a ... 

1»618 

12*4 

396 

12*8 

862 

12*1 

278 

13*3 


9*0 

4 

1.562 

IS'S 

410 

13*2 

919 

12*9 

257 

18 *3 


11*1 

$ 

1,927 

16*3 

452 

14*6 

1420 

16*8 

309 

14*8 

46 

16*0 ‘ 

€ ... 

1,536 

22-2 

E47 

U*2 

908 

12*8 

243 

il*0 

87 

12*8 

n 


10-3 

293 

9*4 

746 

10*6 

224 

10*7 

81 

0*0 

s ... ... 

897 

7-1 

182 

6*9 

545 

7*7 

144 

6*9 

26 

10:8 ‘ 

9 (M. ... ... 

. 616 

4*8 

1B2 

4*9 

842 

4*8 

100 

4*8 

16 

6*6 

... .** 

m 

3-1 

84. 

2*7 

230 

8*2 

59 

2*8 


8:0^ 

n ^ 

193 

V®, 

. 46 

1*5 

111 

1*8 

29 

1*4 

8 

2*1 

K ... ] 

103 

•8 i 

38 

0*9 

1 61 1 

0*7 

19 

0-9 

5 

1:7 

03 ... ... 

53 

-4 

13 

0*4 

81 

8 *.4 

ft 

0*4 


0*3- 

0^ ' .*4 ... ... 

^ 39 

‘8 

. 7 

0*2 

19 

0:3 

12 

0*6 

n 

0*3 

IB ... ... 

7 

-0 

1 

- , 

6 

0-1 

1 

... 



OjO ... '«.« a... 

10 

•1 i 

.2 

0*1 

8 

0*1 



H 

1 

17 ... ... 

1’ ' '' * 

•1 


... 

2 

.« • 

1 


1 

6J8’ 

IS 

IV" * 


***' 


8 

0*0 

... 


4iM 

'«»* 

IS ... ... 

^ 

... 



1 

... 





«* ... ... 

! 


" ... ' ; 

— 

«•» 

1 

... 

... 






- .’i: 

itMt' . 

0 


, - 0 

... , 

M 



■«* 

n , .i, - ... 

1; 


! ' 


li 

••• 



- 


of ttU sizes ... i 

j- izjm 

100 

3^01 

\ , 000 j 

1 ' 7,m. ] 

100 

, - j 

[ ; 100 : 

2^ 

166 
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The figures are illustrated in the foUo’vdng diagram ; the figures foi: 
Others, .which on the whole show a lower percentage of small families and ai 
higher percentage of large families than do the other three groups, have been 
omitted for. ihe sake of clearness. 


W CENT Pta CEWT 



There is really little to distinguish one group from another : the mos?, 
common size of family in every case is that of five children born alive ; the 
-.average size is 6*1. &ahmans, etc., and Muhammadans both show a highetj 
percentage of childless families and also of families containing one, two or 
three children than do Other Hindus. 

3. It was intended to correlate size of family with duration of marriage 
and to give a table showing the average number of children born alive, still 
alive and since deceased according to the duration of married life ; but owing 
to the misunderstanding of the words “ effective marriage ” on the part of 
the recording staff the parents were in many cases shown as having contracted 
“effective marriage” at the ages of 1, 2, and 3 which is obviously impossible. 
The phrase “duration of married life” was therefore used in two different 
senses and a table prepared on the fallacious supposition that it was alwaysf 
used m the same sense could only be misleading. It was therefore decided 
not to follow up this line of enquiry. 

4. The percentage of children dying (not necessarily in infancy) to the 
-children born alive in the different groups is as follows : — 



All Groups. 

Brahmans^ 

etc. 

Otter 

Hindus. 

Muham- 

madans. 

Others. 

Males 



31-6 

29-2 

32*5 

32-4 

^*5 

Females 

... 

... 

33-X 

31*4 

34-0 

32-8 

27-7 

Botli sexes... 

... 

... 

32-3 

30-2 

33:2 

32*6 

^•2 


It is difficult at first sight to reconcile the higher female death-rate and 
higher male birth-rate with the fact that females are in excess in the 
population. The higher male birth-rate is an undoubted fact and the 
eF^lanation of the higher female death-rate probably is that it reflects the 
loss of female population in the last ten years, the greater part of the 
casualties mentioned above must have occurred in those years and during 
that period the excess of females in the population has sunk from 1,034 toi 
itj029 to every 1,000 males.; 
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B. — ^Age oe Paeents at Marriage. 

5. The information available on the subject of the age of parents at 
marriage is shown in the following table. It should perhaps be explained 
that the “ mode ” is the point of greatest frequency, i.e. in this case the age at 
which more parents of each sex were married than at any other, while the 
“median” is the middle point between the highest and lowest points on a 
scale, i.e. in this case the age which lies midway between the highest and 
lowest ages at which any parent of that sex was married : — 




All Qroops. 

Brahmans, etc. 

Other Hindus. 

Muhammadans. 

Others. 



Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Arerage age ... 

Hode 

Lowest age ... 
Highest age ... 
Median 

1" 

tlrS 

SO 

2 

67 

29--30 

18*2 

16 

1 

49 

24 

21-7 

26 

2 

47 

24-<-25 

13*2 

16 
■ 1 

82 

16—17 

20*6 

20 

8 

65 

20 

12*8 

16 

1 

46 

28 

22*6 

20 

4 

1 60 

27 

14*0 

2 

42 

20 

24*1 

20 

7 

67 

25 

16*6 

16 

2 

49 

26-26 


Here again tibe misimderstanding with regard to the term “effectiva 
marriage” must be discounted. The lowest ages have only been shown in 
the table for that purpose, for it is clear that no effective marriage could be 
contracted between the ages of 1 and 7. Some interest attaches to the 
highest age at which marriages are contracted, but the most important figure 
is the mode. The regularity with which most husbands of all religions 
marry at the age of twenty and most, wives at the age of 15 is interesting. 
Th^e figures were not directly entered in the slips and but were arrived at 
by deducting the duration of married life from the present ages of the- 
parents : it is probable however that the prevailing uncertainty wSh regard 
to age and preference for figures ending with 0 and 5 have helped to produce 
the extreme regularity of the results. 

C. — Sex Constitution oe Families. 


6. The following table shows the percentage of female to male nhil dre n 
born alive by, groups according to size of famify ; — 


Size of famtTiF. 

Numbeb of female chilbben peb. cent, op male OHILDBEN 
(bobn alive). 

Total. 

Brahmaxis. 

Other 

Hindus. 

Muhomina* 

dans. 

Others. 

1 





63-8 

67 '2 


59*6 

71*95 

63-6 

2 

... 


... 

... 

80*8 

83*1 


78*2 

36*24 

76*0 

3 

... 


... 


81*6 

82*5 


79*1 

85*33 

122*9 

4 

... 



... 

90*5 

85*9 


93*9 

89*66 

66*2. 

5 

... 



... 

88*3 

92*2 


87*5 

86:82 

81*1 

6 

... 

... 


... 

88*0 

86*2 


89*0 

85:97, 

93:0 

7 

... 



... 

91*1 

94*4 


90*1 

89*83 

95*5 

8 

... 


... 

mmrn 

86*9 

86-2, 


85*1 

95:58 

84:1 

9 

... 



... 

87*5 

90*3 


83*5 

94*38 

108*7 

10 

... 

... 

... 


86*6 

.86*8 


85*3 

93*44 

86-4 

11 

... 


... 


85^9 

94*6 


82*0 

91*01 

73*7 

12 

... 

... 



79*1 

76*9 


80*5 

80*95 

76‘6 

13 

... 




76:0 

97*6 


67*2 


18*2 

14 

«•* 


... 


96*4 

133*3 


74*2 


76*0 

15 




■u* 

98*1 

66*7 


144*3 

66*66 


16 

... 


••• 


920:0 

60*0 


326*7 



17 

' ... ' 

... 


' 

170*0 ^ 

1 


277:8 

li2*6 

112*5. 

:ia 

'**• 

... 


... 

86*2 

■-Trr-- 


86*2 



10 

... 

... 


•M 

171*4 



•'171*4 

• .. 


so 

... 




233*3 



•235*3 

T *" 


21 


•** 



100*00 

90-9 


110*0 



22 

" •**’ 


... ■ 

■ ' 

. 144*4 



144*4 



All famines 

'-*?• ‘ 

... 


87*6 

88*1 

86*7 

89:1 

^86*6 

- . 


7. A si^iilhr enquiry whi^ was in cdnheidon 

-iwith the la4 oe^us in the Central Provinces revealed a ' ^struct tendency 
for ihe propoci^ lem^e qhildren to ihcire^e wiHi the size of thAfajhily. 
iAlfhongh ; the above %u3res that 

hypothec, they do not rtppeaf to furnish any furtibe4®^d£^JE^e; 
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of it., What they do show is that the number of female children born is 
always less than the number of male children born and that, in the case of 
families consisting of one child only, this tendency becomes very marked.; 
The families consisting of more than" 12 children are insufficiently numerous 
for reliable, conclusions to be drawn from them. 

D., — Sex of the First-born.; 

8. The following statement shows the percentage of female to male first- 
born children. The chances are always in favour of a male child and in the 
the case of a first-born the chances become even stronger. According to 
these figures the chances of any child being born a male are 114 to 100 ; but 
the chances in favour of a first-born child being a male are 131 to 100. If 
Others be neglected, the chances of a male first-bom are highest in the case 
of the Muhammadan and lowest in the case of the Brahman group. 


NrHEER OF FZ:S£.ALE FIBST-EORN PEB €£271. OF IIAIS FIBST-SOBN'. 


Size of famelt. 

All 

Eeligions. 

Brahmans. 

Other 

Hindus. 

Muhamma- 
d an^. 

Christians, 

etc. 

1 





63-5 

67*2 


59*6 

69*9 

63*6 

2 





69-3 

68*9 


70*1 

69-2 

57*1 

3 





76*1 

73*7 


77*0 

77*1 

73*5 

4 





88*4 

81*4 


86*0 

110*7 

88*2 

5 



... 

• •• 

76*6 

87*9 


77-8 

62*6 

48*4 

6 




... 

75*5 

90-7 


73-3 

67*6 

58-3 

7 





75*3 

86*6 


70*7 

76*4 

82*4 

8 





81-9 

93*6 


80*5 

75*6 

73*3 

9 





76*3 

87*7 


78*1 

51-5 

123*6 

10 





74*2 

95*3 


70*3 

73*5 

3^ '5 

11 





77*7 

84*0 


’ 69-9 

93*3 

100-0 

12 





80*7 

47*4 ’ 


96*2 

90*0 

150-0 

13 





13*3 

100*0 


72*2 

60*0 


14 



... 


95*0 

133*3 


90*0 

100*0 


15 


• •• 



75*0 

(a) 


150*0 

(a) 


16 




... 

66*6 

W 


lCO-0 



17 





300*0 



100*0 

(c) 

ic) 

18 



... 

... 








19 


... 

... 









20 



... 

... 







21 



... 

... 







22 

... 

... 

... 

... 








Total 


... 

... 

76*5 

81*3 1 

75*4 

74*5 

68*6 


(a) 1 Brahman and 1 Muhammadan first-bom both males. 

(b) 2 Brahman first-bom both males. 

(c) 1 Muhammadan ^ 1 Christian first-born botb female. 
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STJBSIDIAEY TABLE I.— Gbneeaii pBOPOKHOifs op iEE sexes bt natc&al ntvisioss and i 

DlSTKI'CrS. i 



CHOTA NAGPUB PLATEAU 


Hamlbagh 
Baachi »• 

palamau 
Alanbhnm 
Singiiblmni 
Santal Patgacas 
Angiil ... 

SaabalDHT 
Orissa States ... 
Cbota Nagpur States 


STJBSIDIA.EY TABLE II.— Numbeb oe ebmales per 1^000 males at dieeerent AaB-PEEiOLS 

BT religions at EACH OR THE LAST POTTR OENSXT^ES. 
part I.HBdS 2 IGAZi,«XSAf& 1 A£il»d^ 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.— Ntimbee of females per 1,000 males at 

DIFEEEEMT AGE-PEEIODS BX RELIGIONS AT EACH OF THE LAST TWO CESSUSES. 
PAST ATO OBISU. (Twp Cau^}. 


AfiE. 

All Belioiohe. 

HiNur. 

Muhammadan. 

ksimiz. 


1921. 

1911. 

1921, 

1911. 

1921. 

1911, 

1921. 

1911. 

1 

2 

3 


6 

6 

7 

S 

9 

0-1 

1,006 

1,023 


1,031 

m 

1,030 

1.038 

l.OSQ 

1-3 

1,036 

1,051 

1,033 

1.064 

1,042 

1,024 

1,065 


3-3 

1,100 

1,090 

1,103 



1,107 

1.C79 

liOfeS 

3-4 

1,146 

1,299 

1,14a 

1,123 

1,174 

l.lfid 

I.IU 

liiir 

4-« 

1.046 

1,044 

1.047 

1.042 

1,043 

l.OSs 

1,041 

1>050 

Total 0-5 

1,069 

1,069 

1,069 

1,067 

1,073 

7,033 

1,669 

1*070 

6-10 

m 

981 

875 

9S1 

974 

072 

079 


10-15 

m 

849 

846 

84B 

813 

822 

887 

SOS 

16-20 

S46 

972 

937 

963 

m 

979 

1,033 

1,063 

20-26 

1,180 

1,3S8 

1,175 


1,271 

1,351 

1,218 

1.26S 

36—^ ... 

1.090 

1,131 

1.0a9 

1.091 

1,200 

1,229 

1,044 

i,ose 

Tot«l0-30 

IfOOl 

1*016 

998 


1*918 

1,038 


1*037 

30-40 

1.056 

1,030 

1.061 

1.024 

1,103 

1,112 


1,003 

40-60 

i.on 

1,041 

1.013 

1,041 

1,020 


f 080 

997 

50 -BO ... ... ; 

l.QOl , 

1,110 

1,0S0 

1.106 


1,151 



OOaadorer ... 

1,365 

1,407 

1.375 

1,431 

1,815 

1,281 

1,316 

1,272 

Total SO and ayer ... 

1,099 

%*095 

1,081 

1,094 

1101 

1*147 

X07O 

1,046 

Total all a^es.laotnai popnlatioo) j 

hQS9 

1*049 

lj037 

1,049 


1*074 

1,033 

. 1,040 

Total all agea {natoral popnl&tiou) ' 

999 

1*019 


}s 

o.t available. 





SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.— Ktjmbee of females per 1,000 males at different age-periods 

BT RELIGIONS AND NATURAL DIVISIONS (CENSUS OP 1921). 


' ‘ 


North: Bihar. 

South Bihar* 

Oribea. 

Chota Nagfdb Plaieau* 

Aea* 


All 

Beltgiona. 

Hinda. 

Mnliam* 

madaH, 

All 

Religions. 

Hiiida. 

Maham* 

madaii. 

All 

Belfgions. 

Hinda. 

Muham- 

madan, 

■ 

Hinda. 

Muhaa- 

xuadao. 

i 

Christian, i 

1 

Animist. 

1 

a 

3 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

0-1 

1- 3 

2- 3 

3- 4' 

4- 6 

r* 

994 

i.oa 

l.llS 

1,157 

hm 

998 

I. 004 
1,118 

J, 16l 
1,060 

984 

1,035 

1,U6 

1,186 

1,072 

909 

1,051 

1,114 

1,101 

1,034 

1,002 
1,066 
; 1.114 
1,160 
1.040 

971 

1,003 

1,113 

1,166 

9S2 

991 

1,031 

1,054 

1,138 

1,0^ 

991 

1,031 

1,058 

1,13S 

1,041 

976 

3,033 

960 

1,078 

54S 

1 , 02 s 

1,053 

1,089 

1 , 12 s 

2,045 

1 , 02 s 

i,c4a 

1,097 

3.133 

1,050 

1,040 

i,m 

1.159 

1.159 
1,024 

943 

1,023 

1,913 

1,072 

i<m 

1,0$S 

l,9v4 

1,077 

1 , 11 s 

1,040 

Total W 


1,070 

1,067 

1,083 

1,070 

1,079 

1,049 

1,033 

1,055 

996 

1,071 

1,074 

1,076 

1,015 

1,068 

,i-10 ... 

10-16 

16r-30 

■»7-36 

25-^ 

::: 

QUA 

VOQr 

S16 

805 

1,221 

1,107 

9G4 

819 

891 

1.S03 

1,087 

m 

794 

914. 

1,395 

i,317 

925 

809 

904 

1,1S7 

1,073 

933 

SQ2 

891 

1,113 

1,047 

959 

SS4 

1,050 

1.317 

1,384 

i.OU 

956 

1,076 

1,334 

1,282 

1.014 

956 

3,070 

1,22? 

1,277 

981 

S41 

1,374 

1,4^ 

1,478 

993 

S83 

98Q 

1,171 

1.049 

1,003 

859 

OSQ 

1,IS3 

2,050 

089 

724 

m 

1,114 

L<66 

l.OOS 

oil 

93S 

1,321 

l.OM 

m 

889 

1,040 

1.31S 

1,043 

Total ()-80 


992 

999 

1*013, 

^71 

963 

1,058 

1,076 

1,074 

1*114 

1,006 

1,003 

977 

1,002 


40-40... 

40-r6Q 

60— 6ft 
^60,aBd,^i:ee 

'r.* r 

,1*063. 

1,021 

-1.072 

1,067 

1,024 

1,077 

1,398 

1,092 

1,010 

1,053 

1.318 

1,004 

•969- 

986 

1,280 

' 1 

1,043 

'954 

071 

1,282 

1,315 

1.14D 

1.133 

1,346 

1,229 

1,184 

1,176 

1,617 

1,328 

1,184 

1,176 

1,515 

1,305 

1.211 

J 

l|597 

m 

%7 

1,059 

1,354 

&S2 

9i^? 

1,063 

1,378 

890 

869 

949 

1,179 

991 

W 

997 

1 , 2 a 

i,o[;3 

993 

1.933 

1.323 

Total ap^OTor ... 

1*094 

1*096 

1,099 

1*033 

2,03$ 

1,237 

1,238 

1,238 

1,300 

2,032 

1,080 

9S1 

1,020 

2,074 

(Total aU .ages 
popalatlon). 

(actojaL 

199 

1*097 

1>^40 

^^99? 

$91 

1A22 

1*193 

z,m 

1A74 

i 

1 

1,014 

1,013 

962 

1,007 

1,034 

iXfttal all j«as 
popalationj: 

(uat|4al 

$96 

Not aTaUA)}le. . 




Not aT^lsble* 

1*073 


Not arailable. 
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'^TTRST'DTATIT TABLE IV.— PART I. — ACTTTAL NEMBEB OE BIETH3 AND DEATHS EEPOETED 
EACH SEX DEEINS THE DECADES 1891 — 1900, 1901 1910 AND 1911-1920. 


POKi 


t 


Teas, 

Nujijbee op Bistes. 

Numbbb op Deaths. 

Excess {+) 
Or deficit (— ) 
female 
births orar 
male births. 

Excess (+) 
or deficit (—) 
of female 
deaths over 
male deaths. 

Ercesa (•f) 
or dcficit( — j 
of births 
over deaths* 

Number 
of femaie 
births pet 
1,000 
male 
births. 

of ieiDile 
death WT 
i,ooii 
n&le 

idii'iss. 

Males. 

! 

Temaiea. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 



592,225 

657.678 

1,149.903 

429,123 

378.327 

807,450 

- 34,647 


60,796 

+ 

342,463 

912 

m ! 



483,901 

4irf,184 

926,145 

56S,5U3 

603,230 

1,071,723 

- 39.777 

mm. 

65.383 


146,678 

018 




500,070 

621,100 

1,081,170 

437,198 

390,074 

827,272 

- 38.970 

— 

47,124 

+ 

368,898 

030 

!i3i ' 


*** 

;5S2,730 

520,585 

1,073,335 

670.879^ 

690,601 

1,279.390 

- 32,165 

— 

80,368 

““ 

206,055 

942 



“ 

552.065 

629,113 

1,091,177 

507.719 

430,625 

938,344 

— 33.9o3 

— - 

77,094 

+ 

153,833 

941 




630.733 

593.&01 

1,2^623 

605.445 

513,400 

1,117,854 

— 36,841 

— 

93,088 

+ 

106,760 

043 

e4S 



696,316 

662.771 

1,159,089 

583.456 

488,115 

1,071,571 

— 33,647 

— 

95,341 

+ 

87,618 

»44 

isr 


M 

572,764 

538;7d6 

1,111,660 

413,777 

350,749 

. 764,526 

— *33,968 

— 

63,028 

+ 

347,034 

941 




744,496 

711,009 

1,455,587 

477,933 

420,110 

898,042 

— 33.389 


57,832 

+ 

657,645 

056 


1900 ... 

r. 

637,877 

508,563 

1,226,440 

617,653 

555,183 

1,172,835 

- 29,314 


62,469 

+ 

63,605 

953 

8S» 

Toffll 1S8J-2900 

».« 

5,922,260 

6,§76,r79 

13,499,020 

6.890,684 

4,828,323 

0,949,007 

- 346,471 

- 

693,361 

+ 

1,550,039 

m 

s-a 



678,550 

643,954 

1,322,504 

^6,880 

514,900 

1,061,780 

- 34,596 


31,980 


260.724 

940 

w 


... 

708,734 

670,756 

1,885,480 

543.616 

491.559 

1,635,176 

— 31,968 

— 

62,057 

+ 

360,305 

966 


19^ . 


715,729 

684,733 

1,400,462 

694.263 

563,450 

1,147,713 

— 30,096 

— 

40,813 

+ 

252.740 

967 

931 

1904 L 


764,078 

731,830 

1,495,908 

637,373 

608,165 

1,045,537 

- 32,248 

— 

29.207 

+ 

450,371 

968 

941 

lOO.*! 


705,287 

674,287 

1,379,574 

660.508 

633,154 

1,293,862 

- 31,000 

— 

37.3.^4 

+ 

86.013 

950 

959 

i^is 


683,570 

053,945 

1,337,515 

838,909 ' 

587.210 

1,216,119 

— 29,025 

— 

41.699 

, + 

121,396 

957 

m 

190“ , 


674.894 

644,360 

1,319,254 

639,117 1 

611,640 

1.240,667 j 

- 30,534 

— 

17,677 

+ 

78,697 

966 

97J 

190s ... 


643.203 

614,565 

1,260,768 

807.8S1 ; 

860,496 

1,348,047 

- 31,038 

— 

47,055 

— 

87,279 

951 

93S 

1909 ... 


656.301 

625.693 1 

1,281,993 

661,407 

623,769 

1,074,176 

— 30,609 

— 

28,638 


207,817 

953 

&4i 

1910 

... 

[ 701,283 

609,353 

1 I 37 S 64 O 

612.200 

660,960 

1,182,160 

j 

— 31,036 


42,240 


188,480 

954 

m 

Tctal ISOMm 

t.E 


8,619,474 




ii,m,oae 

— 816,150 

- 

368,620 

+ 

1,909,079 

966 


1911 


750,453 

719.864 

1,470,317 

619,462 

684,940 

1,204,402 

— 30,689 

... 

34,523 

+ 

266,915 

0S9 

oa 

1913 


743,245 

713,050 

1,458,295 

661,146 1 

613,283 

1,063,428 

— 34.196 

•i— 

38,663 

+ 

394,867 

964 

929 

1313 ... 


738,893 

704,896 

1,443,789 

621.777 

477.606 

999,382 

— 33.997 


44.173 

+ 

444.407 

964 

915 

1314 ... 


747,825 

714,054 

1,461,879 

501.265 

475,578 

976,843 

— 83,771 


26,687 


485,036 

966 

940 

1315 ... 


716,243 

080,563 

1,396,805 

574.100 

637,835 

1,111,925 

- 35,681 


86,276 

+ 

284,880 

060 

037 

1310 

■M 

050.833 

613,204 

1,263,837 

685.277 

646.093 

1,131,375 

- 37.439 


30,179 

+ 

132,462 

942 

933 

1317 «. 


715,711 

679,446 

1,395,157 

633,851 

591,700 

1,214,551 

— 36,366 


31,151 

+ 

180,606 

949 

930 

131g ... 


665,830 

! 638,311 

1,294,041 

1,001.463 

954,751 

1,956,213 

— 37.619 1 


46,711 


062,173 ; 

944 

053 

1319 ... 


540,648 

i 510,335 

1,050,873 

719.871 

669,786 

1,379,657 

— 30,433 1 

mm 

60,086 


328,784 

044 

91? 

1920 ... 

... 

571,131 

642,337 

1,113,468 

655,411 

611,731 

1,067,132 

— 28,794 

mm, 

43,690 

+ 

46,336 1 

960 

921 

TM 1321-2920 

... 

6,843.612 

6,604,8^ 

13.348.451 

B,m,m 

! 

e.sssips? 

19, m, 908 

— 388,763 

- 

400,334 


1,943,553 

950 

m 


SEBSIDIART TABLE^IV.—PAET II,— Ntimbee or bieths and deaths eeeoetbd eob 
EACH SEX IN bach NATHEAi DIVISION DHEINO THE DECADE 1911—1920. 


NxTcuU DinsxoE* 

NhUBSB 03 SXBTHS. 

Kmcwsi OP Dsatks:. 

Excess (+) 
or 

deficit C-) 
of female 
births over 
male biiths. 

Excess (+) 
or 

deficit (-) 
of female 
deaths oter 
male deaths. 

|. ExiJess(+) 

S doflcit(-), 
of blrtha 
over 

deaths, . 

Humber of 
femalb 
births per 
1.000 male 
births. 

Number of 
female 

deaths per 

1 1,000 male 
i deaths* 

Hales* 

Females. 

Total. 

Hales. 

r Females. 

[ Total. \ 

. I 

' ,.2 

3 

4 


6 

■■ 

B • 

9 

10 

11 

I 

12 

3lSAit A}m OBISSA 


e, 501,849 



)Sj8SSj987 


-a^S,?i53 

^400j3S4 


950 


- ' . Noriil "Bflof,., * ... 1 


2,863,947 



! ' 3,^161 

4mm 

- 168,295 

- 313,300 

•f. SQim 

.044 

918 

South Wap..* 

imm 

.i,Wir 


1,626,780 

1,603.094 

3mm 

— 81,606 i 

23,606 

+ sieM ! 

951 

984 

OHs» ; '''mV V 

miM 

'' ■ fuses' 

1 ;.]CS8t&l 


7^,388 


- 41,565'; 

- 34;S73 

. 4 ^ . io;ow 

m 

SfiJ 

Choto KB^pnr Hateftu... 

1.660,174: 



1,346,^ 

i,301>4 


- 67.397 

138,766 - 

4 , , , 812^8^ 

m 

m 



















SUBSIDIARY T.ABLE3. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE Y.— ITumber of deaths of each ses at different ages. 



SUBSIDLA.RT TABLB VI.— Nuhbee of fehaies pee 1,000 haees 
FOE CEETAIK selected CASTES. 


I ^UME£E Of 7EMALSS V£& 1,000 MALES. 



ANGIO-INDUN (Christian) ... 

BABHAN (Hindu) 

BRAHMAK (Hindu) 

BHCIYA (Hindu) 

CHASIAB (Hindu) 

CHASA (Hindu) 

BtJHOPEAN AKB ALBIED 
BACES (Christian). 

GACBA (Hindu) 

GOALA (Hindu) 

INDUirCHBISTIAN’ 

JOLAHA (Muhammadau} 

ITABAK (Hindu) 

KAYASTH (Hindu) 

KHAMDAtr (Hindu) 

KOIBI (Hindu) 


IHRMI (Hindu) 
ilHNDA (Anindst) ... 
MUSAHAB (Hindu). 
OBAOH (Animist) 

PAN (Hindu) 

(Animist) 

PATH AN (Muhammadan) 
BAJPUT (Hindu) 
SANTAL (Hindu) 

(Aninnst) »M 
TANTI (Hindu) 

TBLI (HMu) 























CHAPTJEH VII. 

CIYIL’ CONDITION. 

By “ civil ccndition ” is meant condition with reference to marriage, 
the population being divided from this point of view into three classes, 

-nnmarried, married and widowed. The statistics 
lstbobuctohs. bearing on this subject will be found in Table VII, 

where the civil condition of the population is combined with age and religion, 
and in Table XTV where similar information is given for particular castes. 
At the end of the chapter proportional figures are given in the following 
Subsidiary Tables : — 

Subsidiary Table /.— Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of .each 

sex, religion and main age period at each 
of the last five censuses. 

Subsidiary Table TI . — ^Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each 

■sex at certain ages in each religion and 
Natural' 'Division. 

Subsidiary Table III . — Distribution by main age period's and civil 

.condition of 10,000 of each sex and 
religion. 

■SubsidiaTy Table f 7.— Proportion -of ithe sexes "by civil condition at’ 

.certain ages for the main religions and 
Natural Divisions. 

iStt&sidiosry Table iF. — ^Distribution by eivil condition of IjOOO of ieaoh 

sex at certain ages .for sdected castes, 

2. ;The enumerators were instructied to describe person. in column i6 
of the census schedule as unmarried, married or widowed. A woman who 
n. ..... iicvor bccn marpied was .to be described as 

. unmarried even though she was a prostitute or 

concubine on the other hand persons who were recognized by custom as 
married, even though they had not gone throt^h the full ceremony, for 
instance widows who had taken a second husband according to the rite known 
as were to be recorded as married, and divorced persons were to be 
treated as widowed. Marriage is one of the twelve purificatory rites which 
a Hindu must perform and no Hindu marriage is valid without a substantial 
performance of the requisite religious ceremonies. In the olden days certain 
-forms of-i^riage were reccgnized'-hy Hindn law.whioh were unaccompanied 
• by any .religious ceremony. 'But those days are past; even in the Sfaga4 form 
TO widowmarriag^ which obtlains amongst the-Koiris and-Halwais and various 
other castes of Bihar there is a religious ceremony the most important part 
of which is the placing of the sivJur mark on the bride’s forehead in the 
..presence of £^embled friends and relatives. Of. the CMsfians also and, the 
■'Animists generally it may be; said that a religions ceremony is. an .essential 
‘part;of marriage. To^the Muhammadan marriage is a civil contract to the 
degal validity of which iifi is only- necessary that there shonld be a propf^l .and 
' acceptance made at thAsame meeting with a view to establi^ing marital 
vrelatdons between the parties, Tt is however ;the universal practioe for the 
ipropoaal and acceptance to be made at a fonpal gathering, of . reia-tives and 
’frien4&called the ceremony at which passages from the'Koran are read 
and iprayei* is offered. The proposal and acceptance • tiierefore . assume the 


ceremonies ”^^perfonned “ inadditiont»the,?i;i^uAin:whichthe disMlmtidn 
of sweets, ji^lidiaplay' of firewTOks, ; hinging, : Jpasting and, ; lightipg .jplay 
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poor are also fed and clothes are distributed to them too”. 'As a general 
rule therefore every marriage is accompanied by some outward form of 
ceremony and there should be no doubt in any case as to whether a person is 
or is not married. On the other hand there is the possibility of a falsification 
of the returns in certain cases. There are a certain number of persons 
co-habiting who, though they have, not been through the formalities of 
marriage, may wish to make it appear that they have. Prostitutes in 
some cases, especially in Orissa, go through a form of mock marriage ceremony 
which is not commonly regarded as marriage, but which might be sufficient 
to induce them to describe themselves as married. Moreover a Hindu father 
of unmarried daughters of marriageable age, rather than admit the reproach, 
might try to induce the enumerator to return them as married. To this extent, 
whidi can hardly be appreciable and in the case of males must be entirely 
negligible, the statistics are liable to falsification. 

3. The question also arises how far the number of widowed persons is 
afiected by the fact that it includes the divorced. Hindu law, which ]ierraits 

divorcb ^ pleasure to marry any number of 

■ wives, does not recognize divorce, "though it is 

recognized by custom in certain localities and amongst certain castes usually 
through the intervention of a panchayat. Divorce however is not common 
amongst' Hindus and in their case can be neglected. Muhammadan law, 
which treats marriage as a civil contract and permits a man to have only four 
wives at the same time, recognizes and permits divorce, either by the decree 
of a court at the suit of a husband or wife, or by mutual consent of husband 
and wife or by the act of any husband who when he has attained the age of 
puberty can divorce his wife without any misbehaviour on her part, without 
assigning any cause and without the intervention of any court. Generally 
however "divorce amongst Muhammadans is said to be rare, and a divorce that 
occurred in a prominent family of Patna City a quarter of a century ago is 
still remembered as an event. Definite statistics regarding the prevalence 
of divorce amongst Muhammadans are however lacking. The proportion of 
Muhammadans is higher in the Edshanganj subdivision of Purnea than else- 
where in the province, but the records kept by the local registrars of 
Muhamma^n marriages are obviously incomplete. In thana Islampur 175 
marriages and 5 divorces were registered in 1921 ^d 150 marriages and 
10 divorces in the previous year ; in thana Kishanganj only 16 marriages and 
3 divorces have b^n roistered in the course of the last ten years. Here as 
elsewhere in the province matrimonial differraices are often adjusted by 
bringing a criminal case under section 498 of the Indian Penal Code which 
is eventually settled out of court. In Purnea divorce is rarer amongst the 
poorer classes than amongst the well-to-do. lisbour is scarce in this district 
and the proportion of females is low ; a wife is valued as a dmnestic and 
a«*Ticn]fcural helpmate who is not to be discarded lightly, and if she is divorced 
it is certain that she will soon find another husband. The District Officer 
reports in fact that many Muhammadan agriculturists of the district keep 
two or more wives. Cases in which Muhammadan wives divorce their 
husbands, though this is permissible in certain circumstances, are extremely, 
rare except in Purnea where Muhammadan women enjoy greater freedom 
t fifl.n elsewhere. It may be said therefore with some degree of certainty 
that the proporti<m of widowed persons to the population is not materially 
affected by the inclimion amongst the widowed of divori^ persons who have 
not remarried. 

4. One other fact must be emphasized before the statistics relating to 
marriage are examined and that is that Hindu girl wives who have not yet 

reached the age of puberty do not as a rule even 
mbajus© or wtasi? mxBom. | house as their hu^ands ; after the 

marriage ceremony it is customary for them to return to their own parents’ 
houses tiE menstruation b^ins at the age of twelve or thirteen years; a fresh 
ceremonv is then performed and the girl is taken to live in her husband’s 
house as his wife. At the younger ages therefore the wives for practical 
purposes are not wives at aU, and from tim eugenic point of ^ew it is not the 
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early age of marriage as shown in the census tables which is objectionable but 
the early age at which the effective marriage takes place, children becoming 
parents before they are fit to do so. Further information with regard to the 
age at which the "second or effective marriage takes place will be found in 
tfie appendix to Chapter yi. 

5. Of the 37,961,858 persons enumerated in the province, 14,819,208, of 
whom 8,494,039 were males and 6,325,169 females, returned themselves as 

unmarried; 18,475,926 persons, of whom 9,085,659 
ustoesaleet of maemagb. males and 9,390,267 females returned them- 

selves as married; and 4,666,724 persons, of whom 1,130,354 were males and 
3,536,370 females, returned themselves as widowed. 'About half the 
population of the province therefore is married and of the remaining half 
three-quarters are unmarried and the rest widowed. The proportion of 
immarried, married and widowed of each sex in each age group is given in 
Subsidiary Table I, Part II, and illustrated in the following diagram.. 



6. The salient features of this diagram will be seen at once by comparing 
it with the similar diagram prepared in 1911 for England and Wales, where 
very different conditions obtain., In the diagram on this page the married 
make their entry on both sides of the diagram in the first age period, 0-5.> 
In the English diagram the married do not appear on the female side till 
the age 15-20 and on the male side till 20-25. From that point onwards the 
married occupy the greater part of the diagram in England and Wales as in 
Bihar and Orissa, but the proportion of unmarried in the former remains 
higher throughout, and, unlike Bihar and Orissa, higher in the case of the 
females than of tlie males. The proportion of unmarried mal^ at the age 
20-25 in England and Wales is 857 per mille against 281 per mille in Bihar 
and Orissa, while the proportions in the cai^ of females are 757 . and 37 
respectively. At 40-45 the English proportions for unmarried males and 
fpmfllps respectively are 148 and 180 against 32 and 11 in Bihar and Orissa, 
and at 60-65 they are 100 and 128 against 22 and 8. As regards the prevalence 
of the unmarried state at the reproductive ages it is the English and not the 
Indian figures that are remarkable. It is obviously natural, for men and 
•women to marry and celibacy and postponement of marriago are generally 
rare in history and rare to-aay amongst Asiatic peoples. There are still 
countries in which even the name of “ man ” is denied to the unmarried., 
'With the advan(^: of civilization conditions became more artificial and less 
in accordance with nature : more aimous thought is exercised for the morrow 
in all relations of life and not least in. regard to the procreation of dtildren., 
in: Bihar aiadvOrim; and in India generally the natural instinct to marry 
\ and; beget (iildren Has be^ enaDura|;ed by the tKichings of religion. 

*Ac(^rdmg toHikdute^ a regions duty incumbent on all;; 

' -A jSindu must ^ri^' fc^et childr0, fbr the salvation of hig And his 
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ancestors’ souls. The Prophet also taught that “ when a man marries verily 
he perfects half his religion With this encouragement and the example of 
the Hindus before them, to say nothing of the fact that a wife is an economic 
asset, it is not unnatural that marriage should be almost universal amongst 
Muhammadans also. In England on the other hand and in Europe generally 
apart from the increasing influence of prudential considerations, there has 
always been the idea underlying the teaching of the Christian churches that 
“ it IS good for a man not to touch a woman ”. “ Why,” asks Tertullian, 

“ should we long to bear children whom when we have them we 

desire to send before us, ourselves also longing to be removed 

from this most wicked world?” St. Augustine admits that some 
persons ask, if all men abstain from sexual intercourse, whence the human 
race will exist, but he goes on “ Would that all woifld thus (i.e., 

abstain); much more speedily would the city of God be filled 

and the end of the world hastened ”. Similarly the Council of Trent 
anathematized any person who declared that the married was better than the 
unmarried state.* It is possible that the marriage rate in England to-day 
is not appreciably afiected by teachings of this nature but the fact remains 
that under the influence of Christianity celibacy became for the fc'st time in 
human history a factor of importance and that the tmidency to refrain 
altogether from marriage has not in Christian countries met with that 
opposition from religion with which it is likely to meet in India. 
Marriage in Bihar and Orissa is however less universal than it was ten years 
ago ; the proportions of unmarried and widowed in the population have 
increased and the proportion of married persons has decreased. In the case 
of both sexes the proportion of unmarried is higher up to the age of 40. 
The proportion of married is lower in all age periods for both sexes except 
in the case of married women of 60 and over where it is only one point higher 
per mille. The proportion of the widowed has increased in the case of males up 
to 20 years of age and in the case of females between the ages of 15 and 60. 
In tbi-q increase of widowed persons can be traced the effects of the influenza 
and the scarcity, and the influenza which attacked people of middle age is 
probably responsible also for some of the decrease of married persons. The 
relative* inm-ease of the unmarried in the earlier age periods can be ascribed 
partly to the decreases in the proportions of married and widowed and partly 
also to a growing tendency to postpone the age of marriage, to which a. 
further reference is made in paragraph 14. 


7. As between the sexes the married woman appears at the early ages- 
in larger numbers than the married man, husbands being generally older than 

their wives. This higher proportion of married 
M4BKIW3* BT BBt. females is maintained up to the age period 30-35 

at which point the male proportion passes it and remains above it to the end 
of life. The proportion of widowed in the tiyo sexes is practically eqnal in 
the first age period : in the second and’ subsequent age periods the female- 
proportion forges ahead of the male ; a Hindu widower can easily marry again 
and usually does so, but a Hindu woman who is once a widow is likely to 
remain a widow. The proportion of male unmarried is higher than tho 
proportion of female unmarried at every age period : for a Hindu wom^ to- 
remain unmarried is a reproach and ve^ few of them, who are not afflicted 
with some infirmity or who are not prostitutes or concubines, pass throigh life 
without being married; but there are a considerable number of male ascetics- 
and mendicants who remain unmarried till they die. 


8. The proportion of married persons, both male (494 per inille) and’ 
fmale (495 per mille) is higher amongst Hindus than amongst the followers 

of any other of the main religions. The Aryas 
mssass vs ■Bsaamt, ^ higher than the Hindus vnth 

proportions of 526 per mille in the (Sise of males and 5(^ per mille in the case- 
of females and they have a higher proportion of mal® and female married 
in the age period 6-5, which is probably due to the fact that many of their 

' • Of. The RopidsiiiBi Rnbkm, A. H. Ohn Saonden, psgs 264. 
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converts come from the lower castes but is remarkable seeing that the abolition 
of child marriage is an important part of their teaching. The 
Muhammadans come nest with 477 per mille in the case of males and 489 per 
mille in the case of females; but in the Chota Nagpur Plateau Muhammadans 
of both seses show a higher proportion of married than do the Hindus them- 
selves. After them at an interval come the Animists and then the Christians. 
Civil condition and age are correlated with religion in Subsidiary Table I and 
illustrated in the following diagram. 



HINDU ANIMIST 

VA>H/ Mr* ADaN 


9. The relative positions occupied by the different religions as regards 
the proportion of married persons are determined by the number of married 
persons in the earlier age periods. The proportion of married per mille of 

each sex aged 0-10 for each main religion 
is shown in the marginal statement., 
From the age of 20 onwards the propor- 
tions of married persons of both sexes in 
each age period are higher amongst the 
Muhammadans than the Hindus, but the 
Hindus as a whole have a higher propor- 
tion owing to the fact that they marry 
earlier and therefore preponderate in the 
earlier age periods, m the last few age 
periods the proportions of married! 

Hindus of both sexes are lower even than 
those of the .^imists and Christians. All the religions for which figures are 
given in Subsidiary Table I except the Aryas share the tendenqr to a declining 
proportion of married persons as compared with 1911. 


Bbugiov. 

Proportion of znarried 
per zDille of each sex 
aged 0-10. 

Males* 

Females. 

Hmdn 

59 

100 

HTAammadan 

34 

71 

Aliimisfc 

9 

13 

<5iiristian 

2 

3 


10. Marriage is more nidversal in the north of the province than, in the 
rsouth. North Bihar contains the highest proportion of married people, then 
Hiuam(a BI Mouar. ^^es South Bihar, then the Chota Nagpur 

Plateau ^d then Orissa. Here again the order- 
is (Meimin^ by the age at which it is customary to marry. In North Bihar 
the pTOportion of married children in the agp period 0-5 is very much bigb^r 
than in i^y other division : it is 20 per mille in the case of males and. 33 per 
millet in ttie case of females. In South Bihar, which comes next, the 
proportions stfe only 11 per mille in. the case of males and 19 per millft in the 
■ease of femal^. In the Chota Nagpur Plateau the proportions are 
inagiufie^t j are ' ^ order of the divisions 

is maintain^; (with one slight exception) till the age period 40 and oveor is 
rca^^. In ord^ tc> Ideal distributian of early Marriage by districts 
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the proportion of married persons aged 0-10 to the total population c 
age in each district is given in the following statement and illustrated 
map placed beside it. 


of that 
in the 


Proportion of m.arried persons aged 0-10 per mille of the tot.4.l 

POPULATION of that AGE. 


Nobth Bihas. 


SoTTTE Bihail 


Saran 

... 19 

Patna 54 

Champaran 

... 44 

Gaya 64 

Muzaffarpur 

... 125 

Shaliahadl 46 

DarblLonga 

... 282 

Monghyr 121 

Bhagalpur 

... 173 


Fumea 

... 66 


ObissA. 


Chota Nagpuh 

PZiATEAtr. 

Cuttack ... 

... 4 

Hazaribagh ... 69 

Balasore ... 

... 6 

Banchi 15 

Puri 

... 6 

Paiamau 45 

Manbhum ... 62 

Siughbbtzm ... 15 



Santal Parganas 47 



Angtd 10 

Sambalpur ... 11 


Orissa States 


14 


PROPORTiON OF MARRIED 
AGED 0 —10 

PER 1,000 P£RSO^iS OF THAT AGE, 



BIHAR AND ORISSA 

North Bihar 

Darbhanga 

Mnzaffarpnr 

Bhagalpnr 


Broportioii of manied aged 0— S per 
1,000 of that age. 


Hlnda. 


Mahammadan. 


Malea. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Chota Nagpor 20 
' States. 

11. Darbhanga is stiU the home of infant marriage. In this district 
there are 9,541 married males and 15,965 married females, 326 widowed males 

_ and 647 widowed females who have not vet 

reachea the age of o. Tiie practice obtains also 
to a less extent but stiH much above the average in the adjacent districts of 
Muzaffarpur and Bhagalpur. The marginal statement shows the proportion 

of married Hindu and 

Muhammadan children 
aged 0-5 in these three 
districts as compared' 
with North Bihar and 
the province as a 
whole. The Darbhanga 
figures raise the figures 
for North Bihar so 
high that MuzaSarpur 
and Bhagalpur seem 
low in comparison but 
they are well above the figures of South Bihar which are given in Subsidiary- 
Table II. It will be noticed that the Hindu practice of infant marriage seems 
to have extended to the Miihammadans also in these districts, the Darbhanga 
%ures for Muhammadans in particular being twice as high as those for the- 
provin<» or for North Bihar. 

12. The proportion of widowed persons naturally follows the proportion 
of married persona with the reservation that reli^ons which permit’ the 

„ re-marriage of widows will have a lower 

HE wmoiTOD vx BEtMooH. proportiou of widows than those which do not. 

The Hindus, who have the highest proportion of married persons and amongst 
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whom the remarriage of widows is much restricted, naturally have the highest 
proportion of widowed persons : 63 out of every 1,000 Hindu males and 190 
■out of every 1,000 Hindu females are widowed. They are followed by the 

Muhammadans, Animists and Christians in 
that order. The relative proportions which 
will be found in Subsidiary Table I are 
illustrated in the marginal diagram. At the 
age period 0-5 the proportion of Muhamma- 
dan widows exceeds the proportion of Hindu 
widows, but the actual number of Muham- 
madan widows of this age in the whole of 
the province is 387 only, so that a few more or 
less would quickly alter this proportion; 
otherwise the proportion of widowed Hindus 
of both sexes exceeds the proportion of 
Muhammadans at every age. The Christian 
and Animist widowed are negligible before the 
age of 10 and their proportions remain below 
the Muhammadan proportions even after that 
age except in the case of Animist males 
between the ages of 20 and 60. Generally 
therefore the dift’erence in the proportion of 
widowed persons between one religion and another tends* to occur at all 
periods of life. 



13. The difference between the proportions of the widowed in the different 
Natural Divisions is marked. The proportional figures, which will be found 

ill Subsidiary Table II, are shown in the marginal 
diagram. South Bihar has the highest propor- 
tion of widowers ^83 per mille), the number being nearly double the number in 
Orissa (45 per mille) where it is least ; on the other hand Orissa, which is 

a centre of Hindu orthodoxy and where the 

S ortion of Hindus is also highest, has the 
est proportion of widows (229 per mille). 
South Bihar, it will be remembered, has the 
lowest and Orissa the highest proportion of 
females in the province, hut this fact alone 
does not explain the difference in the propor- 
tion of widows. For in South Bihar the 
proportion of widows per mille of •the male 
population is only 74'1 per cent, o:^ what it 
is in Orissa, while the different between the 
proportions of females of all civil conditions 
per mine of the male population in the two 
divisions is less, the South Bihar proportion 
amounting to 88‘4 per cent, of the proportion 
in Orissa. It is clear therefore thajt the high 
proportion of female widows in Orissa is due 
partly at least to the number and orthodo:^ 
of the local Hindus. Possibly omng to their 
example but more probably as the result oi 
the shortage of males in the population the 
proportion of Muhainmadan widows is also 
Mgher here than elsewhere, being in fact higher than the Hindu proportion 
in any other Natural Division. 




14. The 

■“ W the 

Ctm oBusmoK B* ; -n# Bihar and the marginal statemient ecanpares 
•t3k=pK>portioM df ® 
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rmentioned in the table in which it is still most common with the proportions 

in the same caste^ten 
years ago. The 
decrease is striking 
and common to both 
sexes and both age 
periods in every caste. 
It appears therefore 
that the growing 
tendency to postpone 
marriage till the age 
of puberty has much 
to do with the in- 
creased proportion of 
unmarried in the early 
age periods in Bihar. 
!^ongst the Hindu 
castes of Orissa and the Muhammadans and Animists child marriage 
has never been so prevalent : amongst the Christians only one boy 
and one girl in every 1,000 aged 0-5 is married, and this is presumably 
owing to the recent conversion of the parents for infant marriage 
is alien to the ideas and practice of Christianity.^ The castes which 
show the highest proportion of widows are the Rajputs (267 per 1,000 
females), the Brahmans (268), the Karans (256), the Babhans (255). 
’the Kayasths (247) and the Khandaits (240), i.e., the higher Hindu castes of 
both Bihar and Orissa. The proportions are much what they were in 1911 
and no marked variation can be traced : if there has been an increased 
tendency to the marriage of Hindu widows its effects must have been 
obliterated by the influenza epidemic. The proportion of widows per 1,000 
females amongst the Goalas who are the most numerous caste in the province 
and who have been consistently making efforts to raise themselves in the Hindu 
scale, by assuming the sacred thread and forbidding the remarriage of widows, 
has increased slightly from 168 to 173., 
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SUBSIDIARY TABU I.— DisTBiiriioN bt cim condition ob 1,000 of each sex, eeeigion 

AND MAIN AGE PEEIOD. 

PART I.-BENGAL, BIHAR AND ORISSA- (Five censuses). 
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STTBSIDIAKT TABLE I— Disxeibutiox by civil condition or 1,000 of each sex, seligion 

AND MAIN AGE PERIOD. 

PART n.-BIEAR AKD ORISSA— oensnses^ 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III, — DisiRiBLTiOJr by main age peeiods axb 

CIVIL COXDIXION OP 10,000 OP EACH SEX AXD BELIGIOX. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

LITERACY. 


The statistics of literacy will be found in Imperial Table VIII which 
consists of two parts, a provincial summary giving statistics for all religions 
iNisoDPCToar Combined and" for every religion separately 

in four age groups, and a second state- 
ment giving statistics by the same age groups for each district and 
city separately for all religions together and "for each of the main religions. 
Imperial Table IX gives statistics of literacy for some of the most important 
castes and tribes. Proportional figures and certain other statistics 
relating to literacy will be found in the folloAving Subsidiary Tables at the 
end of this chapter : — 

Subsidiary Table I. — Literacy by age, sex and religion. 

Subsidiary Table II. — Literacy by age. sex and locality. 

Subsidiary Table III. — Literacy by religion, sex and locality. 

Subsidiary Table IV. — English literacy by age, sex and locality. 

Subsidiary Table V. — Progress of literacy since 1881. 

Subsidiary Table VI. — Literacy by caste. 

Subsidiary Table VII. — ^Xumber of educational institutions and pupils 

according to the returns of the 
Education Department. . 

Subsidiary Table VIII. — Xumber and circulation of newspapers and 

periodicals. 

2. In 1881 and again in 1891 the population were divided into three 
classes, “literate”, “illiterate” and “learning” : those who were “under 
,, instruction either at home or at school or college” 

MING OP uTEaAcr. recorded as “learning” ; persons able both 

to read and write any language but not under instruction were to be classed 
as ‘ ‘literate” i and the remainder as “illiterate”. Experience showed that 
this classification was not satisfactory because children who had only 
recently started going to school were classed as “illiterate” while those who 
had been at school for some time and had learned to read and write were 


classed as “literate”. The class of “learning” w'as thus depleted at both 
ends and the number of persons under instruction bore no resemblance to the 
statistics of the Education Department. At the next census therefore, that 
of 1901, the class of “learning” was dropped out of the classification and 
the population was divided into “literate” and “illiterate”, the “literate” 
being persons w’ho could read and ivrite any language. No instructions 
were given as to the degree of proficiency in reading and writing required 
to satisfy the test of literacy, and considerable local variations resulted. 
In Madras instructions were issued that only those who could write a letter 
to a friend and read the reply should be entered and this test was extended 
to the whole of India in 1911. The result was that the increase of literacy 
between 1901 and 1911 was not fully brought out by the census figures 
because certain classes of persons were excluded from the ranks of the 
literate in 1911 who had been included in 1901, namely school children who 
could read and write a little but were not capable of conducting a private 
correspondence, and that numerous class of persons who could read 
sufficiently to decipher the sacred texts but could not write unless it was to 
sign their own names. On the present occasion the instructions were the 
same as in 1911 : for the first time therefore the literacy statistics are 
strictly comparable with those of the preceding census. 

3. As children under the age of 5 years cannot from the nature of things 
be literate in the sense of being able to conduct a correspondence with their 
friends, it is better to neglect them for the purposes of calculating the 
proportion of literate persons to the population. The proportion of the 
population in the first five years of life may vary greatly from census to 
census (it has done so since 1911) and it is undesirable that these fluctuations 
should affect the proportions of literate persons to the population. In 
accordance therefore with a practice that is being adopted in other countries 
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tEe proportion of literate persons Eas for tEe first time been calculated not- 
on tEe whole population but on the population aged 5 and over, and here- 
after in this chapter, except when the contrary is expressly stated, all 
proportions given will be proportions of the population aged 5 and over,; 
persons under 5 being entirely neglected. 

4. ; The number of persons in Bihar and Orissa who are literate in the 
sense explained is 1,701,489 which is 45 persons per 1,000 of the whole 

Ctejekai Esiisx or ttEKEuicr. population or 51 per 1,000 of ' the population; 

aged 5 and over. Of these the vast majority; 

Peotisce. (1,591,754) are males while only 109,735 are 

s’^doler fe^ia'les, there being betw'een 14 and 15 literate 

Burma 314 Hiales t'o every literate female. If the sexes are 

considered separately, 95 males and 6 females 

® out of evm’y 1,000 aged 5 and over are literate., 

Bifiar amt Orissa ... 81 jjjg marginal Statement compares Bihar and! 

cmiri Produces « Orissa with some other provinces in point of 

United Provinces ... 42 literacy. 

5. The following diagram and map show the distribution of the literate 
population.. The map relates to males only, but where literate males are' 

numerous there generally will the literate 
iiTEBACT BE locAixTT. fcmales bo numerous also. The most literate 

part of the province is Orissa where 160 males, 
and 9 females m every 1,0QQ are literate.. In South Bihar which occupies 

the second place,, 

NUMBER OF LITERATE PERSONS PER 1000 AGED 6. AND OVER proportion. 01 

BY NATURAL DIVISIONS literate females is 

r'fggi p 1 tile same (9) tet the 

s Else-* 

~ 0 RissA ' where the standard 

1 1 —I is much lower : in 

MALES FEMALES I^orth Bihar the 

male proportion is 
86 and the female* 
proportion only 5 per 1,000; in 
— — proporuonof 1 ChotaJNagpurJthe male propor- 

LITERATE MALES-. siuKs to 72 but the femalo 

PER 1000 AGED a 4 OVER propoxtion is 6 or one better 
^ 55 , ^ North Bihar. 'Among the 

' districts the first prize for both 

/ sexes goes to Patna r in pointi 

male literacy Patna only just 
surpasses Cuttack, which was 
5 ah^d of it (as was also- 

r 1 ^- Balasore) ten years ago, but in) 

point of female literacy Patna 

sanch*- I the only other district . which 

c reaches double figures at all 

being Puri with 10. This pre- 
eminence of Patna in femalo 
literacy is no new thing : it has 
. Ulways stood ahead of other 
, TpatJ . «£«Mn.LE districts in this respect since the 

; . CS statistics were first recorded.; 

' So fsii as educational ’ inStitti- 
tione are coUcefUed Patna IS. 

■'/ - c, ' ’d . better provided than many other 

•''' ^ ■ ' ' districts ; ' true it- .epntefhs' the - 
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tlie 4 high schools for females that there are in the province, but the jjrejence 
of a few highly educated ladies cannot acc-otint for the generaJiy high 
percentage of literate females in the d istrict. The reason is ratlier to be souglit 
in the fact that the proportion of persons in this district who live in towns is 
and has been from time immemorial far higher than elsewhere and that life in 
towns is much more conducive to the .spread of literacy than life in the villages. 
lA.fter Patna comes Cuttack with 171 males and 9 females literate in every 1.000 
and, treading close on the heels of Cuttack in respect both of male and female 
literacy, comes Baiasore with 1 64 males and 8 females. Puri surpasses 
both these districts in female literacy with 10 literate per 1,000 but in male 
literacy it falls ccmsiderably behind with 132. Tliis high percentage of 
literacy amongst males in Orissa is of old standing ; indeed in the days when 
the test of literacy was less strict than it has been at the last two 
census^ the pre-eminence of Orissa in male literacy was more marked than it 
is to-day. There is no connexion between urbanization and literacy in Orissa : 
here the relatively high standard of education seems to be connected partly 
iwith its position on the coastal strip which connects what are, with the 
exception of Burma, the most highly educated provinces of India, namely 
Madras and Bengal, and partly with the clerkly traditions of a country 
where priests are many and where the uses of the pen have been more 
congenial than those of the sword. After these four districts come Gaya and 
Manbhnm. In Manbhum there is no ancient tradition ; literacy has spread 
with the growth of modern conditions, and this is not only true of the coal- 
field for the nnmber of literate persons in the Sadr subdivision also is high. 
The existence of a large educated community at Purulia. of the railway 
colony at Adra, of the various centres of the lac trade and last and most 
important the close connexion with Bengal all help to swell the extent of 
literacy in the district. Gaya like the remaining two districts of 
South "Bihar, Shahabad and Monghyr. can boast of over one man in 
ten being literate. The only other district not yet mentioned that can do this 
is Bhagalpur in North Bihar where the standard of male literacy is the same 
as it is in Monghyr (106 per 1,000). Next to Bhagalpur in North Bihar 
comes Saran, which with 96 literate males in every 1.000 just fails to reach 
the one in ten standard, then Darbhanga * and then Muzaffarpur- 
Champaran is the lame duck in this division : it lags far behind the other 
Tirhnt districts and Just behind Purnea. The last division in point of 
literacy is the Chota Nagpur Plateau. Here Manbhum leads and 
Singhlihnm, whose rise in the scale of literacy is due, as in the case of 
Manbhum, to the growth of modern industry, comes next but at an interval. 
Sambalpur maintains the Orissa tradition of literacy amongst males to some 
extent but the standard amongst females is not so high. In Ranchi and the 
Santal Parganas on the other hand the standard amongst females is high : 
in Ranchi the male standard is fairly high but in the Santal Parganas it is 
low. 

6. The marginal statement shows the proportion of literate persons in 
the different cities. Patna comes first amongst cities as it does amongst 

districts in respect of both sexes : apart from the 
litebact w cities. ]oug urban tradition behind it this result is partly 

due to the fact that there are a number of 
educational institutions at Patna at which 
persons who have already learned to read and 
write in other districts come to pursue their 
studies : some of the lustre therefore is borrowed. 
Gaya and Bhagalpur represent a lower standard 
of literacy and as regards males Jamshedpur 
represents a still lower one. In female literacy 
on the other hand Jamshedpur comes second, this 
being due to the fact that a large proportion of 
the unskilled casual immigrants are men unaccompanied hj their wives: 
the female population is small and such as it is it consists partly indeed of 
illiterate women ’who come to work as shovellers, in the coke ovens or as 


Proportion of literate i>eTsons w 
cities per 1,000 of population 
aged 5 and over. 
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Carriers but larselv of the educated Tvomenfolk of the more highly qualified 
eSyees who ?ome to Jamshedpur on a contract for several years bringing 

their families with them. 

7. Proportional statistics of literacy by religion will be found in 
Subsidiary Table I and the figures for the main religions are illu^rated in 

the marginal diagram. Christians of European 
luebaci' by aaiGioN. pace have naturally the highest 

proportion of literates. The occupations of such persons nearly always 
i ^ imply literacy and 

if they "were not 
literate most of 
them would not be 
in India. After 
them come the 
jBrahmos who have 
not only a high 
proportion of lite- 
rate males (690 per 
1,000) but of females 
also (526 per mille). The appeal of the Brahmo Samaj is particularly to the 
educated and literary classes and the stress laid in this co mm unity on the 
education and enlightenment of both sexes is reflected in the census figures. 
The Aryas have also a high proportion of literate males (424 per 1,000) which 
is specially noteworthy as many of the converts come from the lower castes, 
but in respect of female literacy (77 per 1,000) they fall far behind the 
Brahmos. After the Aryas come the Indian Christians with 145 males and 
56 females literate out of every 1,000. The majority of the Indian 
Christians in this province come from the Chota Nagpur Plateau and are of 
aboriginal origin : generally speaking where the number of Christians is 
smallest their proportion of literacy is highest, but even in Ranchi district 
where the Christians are most numerous, reaching a total of 197,216 in all, 
and almost entirely of aboriginal origin, the proportion bf literacy is 130 per 
1,000 males and 37 per 1,000 females, which is far ahead both of Hindus and 
Animists in that district. Amongst the Hindus in the province as a whole 
101 males and 6 females in every 1,000 are literate and amongst the 
Muhammadans 99 males and 8 females ; even . amongst males the 
Muhammadan is higher than the Hindu proportion in every district except 
the four districts of Tirhut, Balasore and the Santal Parganas, but as 85 per 
cent, of the Muhammadan population of the province occurs in the Tirhut 
Division the low standard of literacy there obtaining has a depressing effect 
on their general standard. As r^ards female literacy the Muhammadan 
standard is higher in every district except Muzaffarpur and Hazaribagh 
where it is lower and Darbhanga, Bhagalpur and Puri where it is equal to 
the Hindu standard. A very similar state of affairs was disclosed at th^ 
last census, and the chief cause of it would appear to be that the 
Muhammadans are more addicted to town life than the Hindus ; it is only in 
North Bihar where the proportion of Muhammadans living in urban areas 
is lower than elsewhere that they fail to maintain a standard of literacy bigbey 
than amongst the Hindus. As would naturally be supposed the standard of 
literacy amongst the Animists is far' lower than in the case of any other 
religion; being 12 per 1,000 in the case of males and only 1 per 1,000 in the case 
of females. In Chapter IV the opinion was offered that the Tana Bhagat' 
mowment was the expression of a feeling latent amongst the Oraons of dis-^ 
satisfaction with their state and that this feeling was by no means confined to 
the Oraons but was fairly general amongst the aboriginal tribes. It was also 
suggested tha-t, so far as the Tana Bhagat movement was consciously directed, 
that direction was not towards Hinduism. Hitherto the educated Animist 
has tended to turn Hindu or Christian. It will be interesting to see how far 
in futtire edhegt.e(i: members of aboriginal tribes will be able to assimilate 
: ' eduoation, and ide^ :without abandoning; their tribal beliefs and customs. 
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8. As compared with 19X1 there has been a general advance in the 
standard of literacy, which is common to both sexes and all the main 

Comparison with 1911. decrease of population, 

191,939 more persons wei’e recorded as literate 
in the province than were so recorded ten years ago. the number now 
standing at 1,701,489. In 1911 out of every i,000 males {i. e. aged 5 and 
over) 88 only and out of every 1.000 females not 5 could read and write : 
now out of every 1,000 males 96 and out of every 1,000 females 6 can do so. 
Amongst males the progress is most marked in South Bihar and Orissa and 
amongst females in South Bihar. This is natural for these are already the 
most literate areas and the increase of literacy is cumulative; where ihera 
are literate parents the children will have greater facilities for acquiring the 
arts of reading and writing than where the parents are themselves illiterate, 
and education diffuses an atmosphere favourable to its own advancement. 
In South Bihar and Orissa there has been an advance in every district. In 
North Bihar there has also been an advance in every district except Purnea 
where Hindus and Muhammadans both show a certain falling oft' for which 
it is difficult to assign any particular reason ; the number of girls who attend 
schools in this district las doubled in the last ten years and the number 
of boys has risen from 25,000 to 35,000. In the Chota Nagpur Plateau 
likewise the proportion of literates has increased everywhere except in the 
Santal Parganas and the Chota Nagpur States. Unfortunately much 
reliance cannot be placed on the literacy statistics for the Santal I^arganas 
for side by side with a marked decrease of literacy amongst males there is 
a phenomenal increase of literacy amongst females and it seems incredible 
that both these results should be correct : it is true that the number of girls 
who go to school has more than doubled since 1911. but the number of schnol- 
going boys also has increased from 29,000 to 40.000. In the Chota Nagpur 
States the decrease in the number of literate persons does not amount to 200 
all told. In all districts other than those mentioned there has been an all- 
round improvement. 

9. Amongst the male sex the literacy increases with increasing age.; 
At the age-period 5-10 18 males in every 1,000 are literate, at the age-period 

10-15 70, at the age-period 15-20 111, and amongst 
Luebact k age. 20 and over 126. Amongst females the 

proportion rises in the first three age-periods from 3 to 8 and again to 10 in 
eveiy 1,000 but amongst women of 20 and over it sinks to 7. The principal 
reason of the lower kandard of literacy amongst adult women is that the 
spread of female education is a phenomenon of fairly recent origin and it has 
not yet had time to penetrate into the more advanced age-periods ; the propor- 
tion of literate adult women in this group will steadily increase in the next few 
years as the pupils who pass out of the girls’ schools reach womanhood. 
Secondly, there is less necessity in a woman's life for practising tbe arts of 
reading and writing than there* is in a man’s and there is the possibility of arts 
learnt at school being forgotten. In order to examine this question of loss of 
literacy after school-going*age the age-period " 20 and over ” was in thenrorf«!s 
of sorting and compilation split up into the three groups, “20-25”, “25-30” 
and “30 and over”, so that the groups of persons who appeared in the 1911 
tables as aged “10-15” and “15-20” might be re-identified as those aged 
“20-25” and “25-30” in 1921 and re-examined in respect of their litera'cv. 
The results are shown in the following table and diagram. Group A includes 
the persons aged 0-10 in 1911 who reappear in 1921 as aged 10-20 ; Group E 
includes the persons aged 10-15 in 1911 and 20-25 in 1921 ; Group C includes 
those aged 15-20 in 1911 and 25-30 in 1921 ; and Group D those aged 20 and 
over in 1911 who are bow aged 30 and over. As far as possible therefore the 
same groups of persons have been isolated after a period of ten years. 
Death has of course been reducing their number in the interval but it may be 
assumed that the literate and illiterate have fallen under his sway in equal 
proportions. Also it must be remembered that, the age returns being as 
inaccurate as they are, it is too much to hope that persons have sot strayed 
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CHAPTEE yra. — ^LITERACYi: 


from 0116 group j<o auotlier. J^overtlioless tlie mEin results must, be subi- 
stantially correct. 

IkCREASE of LITEEA-CY per MILLE in the LAiST TEN YEARS.. 



Geoitp A- 1 

Geotjp B. 

Group C. 

Group B. 


1921. 

1911. 

1921. 

1911. 

1921. 


1921. 

1911. 

Males 

85-8 

8-9 

145*5 

— 


105*7 

117*7 

115-4 

Females ... *.• ••• 

8-6 

1-2 

9*5 

B 


6*9 

5*2 

4*2 


INCREASE OF LITERACY DURING LAST TEN YEARS 
IN CERTAIN GROUPS 



150 P.C. 


tSOP.C. 



MALEK 



females 


As would naturally be expected the proportions increase* most rapidly 
in the groups which were of school-going age during the interval. In the 
case of males the proportion in Group A has increased nearly tenfold and in 
Group B it has nearly doubled. In Group C the rate of progress slows 
down, for most people who become literate do so before they reach the age 
of 15-2Q : in Group D there is still progress but only slight. The fortunes 
of Group D are however the most interesting of all, for it is this group which 
■ di.sproves the theory of a considerable loss of literacy after school-going age. 
The figures above prove that though there may be a loss of literacy in a few 
cases the loss is more than made good ; a certain number of men and women!, 
must acquire the arts of reading and writing after they have passed school 
age, either by private study or else without deliberate intention in the pursuili 
of their businesses. 


10. The number of males recorded at the census as literate in Ti’.ngb'.gh 
was 129,735 or 8 per miHe and the number of females 8,364 or 0*5 per mnift 
XK EH.USH. The number of persons literate in English is 
greater by 56,211 or 69 per cent, than it was 
in 1911,. the increase being noticeably more rapid than in the preceding 
decade.. After the European Christians, whose native language is in most 
cases English, by far the highest proportion of literacy in English is found 
amongst the Brahmos with. 377 literate in English in every 1,000 males and 
,265 in every 1,000 females.. Next Come the Aryas with 90 in every 1,000 
males but only: eveiy 1,000 females. Tbe proportion of” Indian 

Christian males who are literate in English is 35 per mille or about one-third 
of the Arya proportion, but iu regard to females the tables are fumed for, 
the Indian. Christian proportion (10 per mille) is about three time s as hi<»h 
as the, Arya proportion. Amongst, the Muhammadans, the average of 
literacy , in English is It per mille amongst the males and 0-3 per mille 
amongst thf> .females. The Hindus ac^unt for over 10,0,000 of the 180,000’ 
persohs;literate m English in the province but the proportion amongst Hipdu* 
males is pnljr.iT! per mille and amongst .Hindu females only 0-2 .per mille. 
iThe increasexliste^^ in every Natural Division ani every district, 

■:^ept amongst: Ifemajes in Palamau where a- decrease is shown ^ountin'^ 





















NEWSPAPERS, ETC. 
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only to 122 persons out of a total female population of 366,023. The highest 
all round proportion amongst males is in Orissa and the highest amongst 
females in tioutli Bihar. Amongst districts, thanks to the assistance or the 
British troops at Dinapore, Patna again Just leads in regard to males with 
205 per 10,000, but Singhbhum where owing to the sudden growth of 
Jamshedpur the proportion of males literate in English has jumped to 191 
per 10,000, comes close behind. As regards females, though it only contains 
775 females literate in English of whom 521 are in Jamshedpur, Singhbhum 
defeats Patna with 1,375 in the matter of proportion, ilanbhum is the 
only other district where one female in 1,000 is literate in English. 


11. Statistics with regard to the extent of literacy in particular castes 
and tribes will be found in Imperial Table IX and proportional figures in 

^ Subsidiary Table VI. If the Europeans and 

iTEE-icr Bi cAaar.. Auglo-Inclians be omitted, the most literate caste 

in the province, as is only fit and proper, is the writer caste; amongst the 
Kayasths 657 males and 95 females or 385 persons in every 1,000 are literate 
and they also stand easily first as regards literacy in English. After them come 
the Karans, the writer caste of Orissa, with 283 persons literate in every 1.000. 
The Brahmans with 180. the Babhans or Bhumihar Brahmans with 139 and the 
Eaiputs with 124 persons literate in every 1.000 form a group which in point 
of literacy stands half way between the writer castes and the rest of the popula- 
tion. In Orissa the Khandaits can show 87 persons literate in every 1,000 of 
the caste, but in Bihar, amongst the castes tabulated, the next below the 
Eajputs are the Ivurmis with only 44 per mille. The Goalas, the most 
numerous of all castes, can only show 15 per mille. Literacy therefore is at 
present to some extent the privilege of a few of the upper castes. It will also 
be noticed that where separate figures are given for the Hindu and Animist 
portions of any tribe the proportion of literacy amongst the Hindus is 
generally quite twice as high as amongst the Animists. 


12, Subsidiary Table VTI at the end of the chapter gives statistics of 
the development of educational institutions in the province. The number 

of students receiving coUegiate education in 
Drc-ATioj-AB INSTITUTIONS. iustitutious iu thc last ten years has almost 

doubled : an intermediate collie for women was opened in 1915 and 
affiliated to the univ^ersity in 1920. Under the head “ School education — 
general ” there has been steady progress : 769,102 pupils or 2'3 per cent, 
of the population aged 5 and over are now being educated in these schools 
as compared with 615,415 pupils or 1'9 per cent of the population of that age 
in 1911. Amongst the boys’ schools the increase in middle English schools 
is greater both absolutely and proportionately than in the case of 
middle vernacular schools, a fact which indicates a preference for EnglisK 
education. The number of girls attending public schools is about double 
what it was in 1911. One lx)y out of every 9 aged 5-15, and one girl 
out of every 81 of that age was in 1921 receiving education in a 
pmmarv school. In the number of priv'ate schools and of attendance 
of pupils there has been a steady decrease due to a conversion into public 
institutions of schools teaching Arabic or Persian, Sanskrit, the vernacular 
or the Koran. The increase in the number of other schools not conforming 
to departmental standards is due to the opening of the so-eaDed “national 
schools” ; the returns relating to these schools are not reliable, but it was 
estimated that in March 1921 they were 250 in number and were providing 
education to 10,000 pupils. 


13. The circulation of newspapers and periodicals affords some evidence 
of the developing literacy of the peoole and their interest in public affairs. 

„ * The circulation of newsnaners. of which details 

are given in Subsidiary Table vIII, has aonroxi- 
mately doubled afi every census since 1891 : the number and circulation 
of periodicals has increased three-fold in the last decade. The weekly paper 
is the most conunon form in Bihar and Orissa ; there are 13 Oriya, 12 Hindi 
and 9 English weeklies which represent about three-quarters of the total 
newspapers issued in the province. Of the 49 periodicals issued 39 are 
monthlies and 24 are in Hindi. The^ total number of newspapers and 
■periodicals issued is 98 and the total circulation 56,770. 
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CHAPTER 5in.— lITEBACrj 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE L— EotrcATiO-V by age, sex and eblcgion. 


Rrdigion. 



NUMBER 

PER JIILLE WHO ARE LITERATE, 



NtTMBER PBB MIIIB 

(aged 5 and over) 

■WHO ARE Iin- 
TERATE* 

Number prb Mans 
(a&ED 6 AND oteb) 
WHO ARE LiTBSAJB 

IN English, 

Ail ages; (5 and ovsb). 


-10. 

10-15. 

15-20. 

20 AND OVER. 



















Per sons. 

Males. 

Feinaies. 


Males 
















Fersoas. 

Males. 

Fd rales. 

Males. 

Females, 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Hales. 

Females. 







1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

13 

ALL BSLIOIOHS ... 

51 

% 

6 

13 

3 

70 

s 

111 

10 

126 

7 

919 

004 

994 

4 

8 


HiCQH 

53 

101 

6 

19 

3 

74 

7 

118 

10 

131 

6 

947 

899 

004 

4 

7 

03 

Mahamtsadan 

63 

90 

S 

13 

4 

67 

12 

109 

13 

134 

8 

947 

901 

992 

6 

11 

O'S 

Christ iaH ... 

131 

IsO 

33 

30 

50 

157 

90 

229 

105 

230 

86 

869 

830 

917 

54 

73 

35 

^uTSftar.^ etc,, Carisii rj; 

9n7 

m 

94S 

... 

... 

... 

... 




... 

4:i 

8i 

5S 

m 

939 

m 

Indian Christians 

m ‘ 

un 

56 

... 

... 

1 ••• 

... 




... 

m 

85S 

m 

83 

So 

10 

Brahcjo 

616 

690 

53ii 

073 

441 

: 629 

634 

654 

“*638 

So 

1 508 

385 

310 

474 

329 

377 

265 

AaimUt ... 

6 

12 

1 

2 

0-4 

: 9 : 

1 I 

16 

1 

17 

0*4 

994 

988 

909 

0*4 

1 

0*01 

Arya 

256 

1 

434 

77 

179 

57 

1 367 

125 ! 

1 

567 

169 

471 

63 

744 

67C 

933 

48 

80 

3 


SUBSIDIAET TABLE II.— Education by age, sex and iocaiity. 


NUMBER PEE MILLE WHO ARE LITERATE. 


DisiEici AZTD Natural Division. 

All ages (o and over.) 

6-10, 

10-16. 

16- 

-30. 

20 AND OVSI, 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females, 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females, 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

B 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

SXSAS AJH) OMXS8A 

51 

96 

6 

18 

■ 


8 

in 

10 

126 

7 

north BIHAB 


86 

5 

18 

H 

65 

6 

102 

8 

lU 

5 

SaraH 

49 

96 

6 

17 

2 

71 

6 

116 

9 

136 

6 

Champaraii ... 

MnE&Harpiir ... 

35 

45 

65 

87 

4 

7 

13 

18 

2 

4 

49 

66 

5 

S 

74 

96 

8 

11 

83 

112 

4 

7 

Dubhanga ... 

48 

93 

5 

. 23 

3 

73 

5 


7 

117 

6 

Bbagalpar ... 

56 

106 

5 

19 

3 

77 

7 

146 

9 

136 

5 

Parnea ... ... 

36 

66 

3 

17 

3 

SI 

4 

76 

4 

84 

3 

SOUTH BIHAR 

56 

m 

9 

27 

5 

105 

11 

150 

13 

151 

9 

Patna ... ... ... 

98 

174 

16 

46 

10 

154 

SI 

318 

26 

204 

16 

Gaya ... .» ... 

59 

111 

8 

26 

4 

93 

8 

133 

11 

138 

S 

Sh^bad ... 

56 

lOS 

6 

19 

3 

87 

6 

138 

10 

136 

6 

Mongbyr 

56 

106 

7 

31 

4 

101 

10 

125 

10 

132 

6 

ORISSA 


X60 

9 

23 

4 

92 

12 

155 

15 

220 

9 

Cuttack 

■ 83 

171 

9 

35 

5 

104 

13 

m 

15 

335 

9 

Ralasore 

83 

164 

8 

24 

4 

88 

13 

144 

13 

336 

8 

pEii 

68 

182 

10 

15 

4 

70 

! 

133 

16 

184 

10 

CHOTA KAQPUB PLATEAU 

39 

7» 

6 

13 

S 

48 

7 

85 

10 

. 97 

6 

Eazatibagb ... 

35 

66 

4 

13 

3 

46 

5 

79 

6 

91 

6 

Eanclii , 

46 

73 

. 9 

14 

S 

53 

13 

90 

14 

98 

8 

Palamau 

32 

■ 61 

3 

U 

2 

49 

3 

.78 

5 

80 

4 

Manbbam ... ' 

69 

106 

8 

31 

5 

77 

8 

113 

ir 10 

136 

9 

SingbbljEm ... , ; : 

45 

81 

9 

19 

■ S 

47 

8 

87 

12 

111 

9 

Saotal Parganas , ... 

33 

57 

0 

13 

5 

46 

13 

78 


72 

8 

ABgEl ... , 

86 

67 

4 

S 

3 

* 36 

6 

61 

S 


3 

Sambalpnr ... .* 

Orissa States 

43 

83 


9 

' 2 

48 

6 

102 

. 8 

110 

5 


65 


7 

1 

38 

5 

75 

6 

93 

4 

GbctaKagiiui' States 

27 

53 


11 

1 

36 

3 

65 

4 

73 

4 

CtEces ... 

. m 

; ■ 

j 

326 

, 

66 

... 

162 

48 j 

, 

276 

as 

tfO? 

103 

364 

€2 
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SUESIDIAB-Y TABLE III. — EDUCATiOi* bt eeltgiox, sex axd localitt. 


SUSIBEE PEP. StILLE .(llED 5 .VXD OTEH WHO AP.E LITEnATE. 


Disteict A5D NAirsii Dm5ios. 

HiKsr. 

MrSAMSlADAS* 1 

AkijlIist. ! 

! 

CHEWTlaK. : 

Duldsist. 


3Ia:es. 

Fentalo.s. 

llaUs. i 

FciiaUs. I 

llaks- 

r UiiaU'S. 1 

llalcE. ' 

Fcmak'S. 1 F€c:a'.6s. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

: • 

S 

9 

10 I 

n 

BIJBTAB AXB OBISSA 

101 

6 

99 ! 

8 

12 

1 

1 :■ 

ISO 

S3 

1 

145 ' 

11 

NOETH BIHAE 

88 

3 ' 

7G 

5 

33 

G 

503 . 

32G ; 

262 ' 

500 

Satan 

Oa , 

& 

73 

7 



%:4 1 

557 

... s 


Champaran 

bO I 

4 

.^u 

*» 

... 

... 


151 



Muzaffarpnr ... 

8U 

7 

60 

6 

' 


445 

4'.3 

r-- , 


Darbhaiiga 

07 

5 

fV6 

5 

... 


.-17 

743 

^ ' 


Bhagalpnr 


o 

274 


ItA 

27 

739 

5lf9 

6f*3 ' 


Purnea 

{)5 

2 

69 

H 

6 

1 

1:99 

223 

t.9 _ 

rm 

.SOUTH BIHAB ... 

118 

7 

163 

IG 

20 

(ft 

795 ■ 

563 

347 

500 

Patna 

165 


•231 

A2 



950 

M7 

i 

1,001) 

Gaja 

107 

7 

144 

11 

.. 

... 

=44 

7nl 

533 ' 


Sliababad 

103 

5 

164 

14 



393 

344 

i.OGO 

— 

iXonghyr 

lOi 

5 

123 

U 

31 


935 

601 , 

%r 

... 

OEISSA 

1S9 i 

8 

174 

11 

8 ' 

; 1 

7IS 

OS7 j 

374 

14 

Cattack 

169 

1 ^ 

' 205 

13 



793 

772 ! 

406 


Balasore 

166 

a 

.136 

11 

" i 

i 1 

6f4 

619 . 

i 

1 

Puri ... 

131 

1 9 

1 

134 

9 

61! 

[ ... 

650 1 

! 

&45 ' 

2S3 j 
1 

4B 

CHOTA NAGPUE PLATEAU 

82 

1 

G 

104 

! 

13 

, 

0*4 

145 \ 

52 

53 J 

7 

Hazaribagb 

? i 

4 

69 

3 

7 

0*2 

665 ! 

471 ‘ 

... 1 


Bancbi 

96 

3 

, 169 

9 

U : 

0*3 

130 } 

37 

... j 

... 

Palamaa 

63 

3 

1 75 

5 

6 1 

2 

ss i 

14 



Alanbham 

lOi 

7 

! 123 

S 

9 i 

■s 

473 ' 

4H7 

”'74 i 

‘‘250 

SlQgbbhnin 

111 

10 

232 

4tJ 

20 ! 

\ 0‘5 

3‘26 ; 

179 ' 


... 

Santal Paiganas 

93 

13 

! 71 

23 

13 ; 

1 0’3 

314 : 

74 


... 

Angnl 

71 

4 

i 337 

92 

14 : 

0*3 

S63 ! 

632 : 

... 1 

... 

Sambalpar 

SI 

4 

400 

54 

9 ' 


141 i 

S2 ■ 

1,000 ! 

... 

Orissa States ... 

71 

1 4 

33S 

12 

6 

0*3 

55 ! 

: 15 

50 : 

5 

Cbota Nagpor States 


f 5 

216 

9 

5 

01 

25S 

!^9 , 

... , 

1 

j 

Oiims 

" 322 

o? 

321 

I SO 

IS 

12 

7S0 i 


371 

1 

i hOOO 

\ 


SUBSIDLV.E.T TABLE IV. — English education bx age, sex axd locality. 


LITEEATE IN ENGLISH PEE 10,000. 


CDxsxmct akd KJJtrau 


1921. i 

1911. 

1901. 

BinsioN. 

5-10. 

10-16. 

15-20. j 

20 ASD OTsa, 

Axl aoxs {5 
Avn oTxa). 

All A&sfi (5 
ASD OVESJ. 

All agss (5 
A2n> ovxb). 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males, 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

o 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

IS 

14 

15 

OMISSA 

9 

3 

56 

5 

185 

8 

97 

S 

78 

5 

47 

3 

40 

2 

ISOBXH BIHAB 

... 

7 

1 

43 

2 

117 

5 

72 

3 

61 

3 

38 

2 

32 

** 

Saran 

... M* 

8 

1 

S4 

3 

143 

6 

87 

3 

72 

3 

46 

2 

41 

1 

Cbamparan 

... 

4 

1 

38 

2 

74 

4 

54 

8 

44 

2 

25 

1 

27 

1 

ISlnzaffarpur .«• 

... 

6 

1 

48 

3 

118 

5 

73 

3 

62 

3 

40 

2 

46 

2 

Barbbanga 

... 

8 

3 

SO 

3 

110 

5 

66 

3 

68 

3 

35 

2 

17 

2 

BhagalpuT 

... 

IS 

a 

SO 

3 

206 

4 

113 

5 

98 

4 

84 

4 

97 

1 

Pnxnea 

M. 

4 

0*5 

27 

S 

54 

5 

38 

S 

32 

2 

25 

% 

36 

3 

.SOUTH BIHAB 


13 

4 

73 

8 

184 

11 

123 

7 

102 


64 

5 

57 

4 

Patna 

... 

32 

13 

15S 

31 

S6S 

38j 

237 

IS 

m 

20 

116 

12 

10 

10 

Gaja 

... ... 

10 

3 

51 

4 

131 

5 

82 

3 

68 

3 

37 

1 

37 

1 

Sh^abad 

... ... 

2 

1 

73 

2 

193 

4 

113. 

a 

95 

3 

m 

3 

62 

9 

Kongbyr 


8 

3 

43 

S 

102 

3 

77 

6 

61 

6 

47 

0 

36 

4 

<1BISSA 

... 

19 

2 

73 

9 

183 

10 

128 

5 

105 

5 

: ! 

4, 

!■ 44 

' 2 

Csttaok 

... 

11 

8 i 

67 

U 

316 

18 

143 ' 

6 

118 

7 1 

1 6s ; 

4 

53 

3 

Balasore 

... ... 

9 

1 ' 

65 

3 

125 

5 

109 

4 

87 


1 63 I 

1 9 

1 36 

1 

Pari 

... 

9 

"! 

63 

5 1 

174 ; 

8 . 

ISO , 

5 

97 

s ! 

! 48 1 

1 ^ 

35 

2 

.OHOTA NAGPUB PLATEAU 

3 


46 


110 

8 

10t\ 

7 

.. 

6 


1- 

3 

34 

3 

Haxaribagb 

... ... 

7 

3 

49 

5 

105 

6 

105 

5| 

75 

5 

61 

3 

41 

4 

Banohi 

... 

10 

3 

72 

0 

1«6 

16 

130 I 

10 

93 

S 

67 

3 

33 

3 

.. Palamaa 

... ... 

2 

1 

30 

t 

78 

1 

54 : 

3 

41 

3 

.33 i 

6 

31 

0*3 

Mabbbnm 

... ... 

34 

12 

83 

10 

173 

IS 

303 ; 

18 

150 

16 

78 

8 

50 

1 

... Susgbbbom 

... •>« ... 

20 

11* 

80 

13 

313 

27 

379 ; 

“ 30 

191 

93 

65 

S 

38 

5 

Saotal Parganas 

M. 

6 

1 

40 

4 

86 

9 

67 

3 

63 

3 

48 

3 

35 

8 

Angnl 

• ... ... 

1 

1 

33 

1 

43 

3 

01 

3 

42 

1 

22 

1 

11 

0*3 

Sambalpar 

mmt 

5 

3 

53 

S 

133 

3 

76 

3 

65 

3 

32 

2 



Orissa States ... 

... 

2 

0*5 

31 

1 

56 

3 

45 

1 

34 

1 

15 

1 



Chota Nagpor States 

M4 

4 


38 


60 


66 

3 

46 

1 

36 

1 

... 

... 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V.— Pho&ebss of educatcon since 1881 . 


l>lStSlC3 ATE XaTUBAZ. 
DtVI5;xOE. 

NUMBER OF 

LITERATE PEK 3I1LLE. 




.111 ages 

10 ASD OVEE 






15 

-30. 



20 AKD OVEB. 

Males. 

Feiuaks 

Malss. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females, 

1011, 1011. ua.jisyi 

1 ISSl 

j 1921 

1 1911 

i 1961 

; 1891 

1 

1881. 

1021. 

1011. 


1931. 

1911. 

1901. 

1921. 

1911, 

1091. 

1921, 

1011, 

1001. 

1 

: 

8 

■ i 

1 

1 0 

1 

! e 

) 

7 

1 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

'J 

18 

19 

3j 

31 

33 

33 

mSAM ASD OMISSA .. 

lU lOA 

\l04 

1 

99 

1 

78 

7 

5 

4 

2 

3 

111 

103 

1 96 

10 

7 

4 

126 

114 

130 

7 

4 

S 

KOBTfl BIHAE 

102 on 

i 

! SO 

i 

83 

62 

6 

4 

2 

1 

2 

102 

98 


8 

6 

3 

111 

105 

08 

3 

4 

2 

SaisE 

123 

m 

1 ].i2 

so 

6S 

6 

3 

3 

2 

2 

116 

114 

80 

9 

5 

3 

126 

114 

lift 




Charuparan 



; 50 

53 

39 

5 

3 

1 

1 

1 

74 

Go 

55 

8 

5 

3 

83 

74 

07 



3 

Hasaffarpac ... 

102 

1 

; Oij 

' lol 

112 

66 

8 

6 

4 

2 

a 

06 

06 

100 

11 

0 

3 

113 

103 

116 



1 

DarbbasHa ... 

i(>a 

, 

,! 05 

b3 

6S 

5 

4 

3 

1 

1 

107 

111 

111 

7 

6 

3 

117 

118 

90 


g 

4 

Bhagalpor 

127 

j ir-1 

; 80 

77 

50 

6 

4 

3 

1 

2 

1-16 

107 

SO 

0 

6 

3 

136 

110 

06 




Piirnea 

rs 

; or 

i 

62 

67 

3 

3 

2 

1 

3 

/o 

80 

72 

4 

4 

3 

84 

106 

81 


3 

3 

1 

SOUTH BJEAE ... 

U3 

i 

12S 

108 

105 

87 

9 

6 

4 

5 

3 

130 

134 

106 

13 

10 

3 

131 

133 

116 

9 

6 

4 

Patna 

lOS 

ie-1 

151 

139 

133 

13 

11 

7 

5 

IS 

218 

181 

162 

36 

18 

9 

304 

171 

150 




fiflya 

129 

111 

• 1 

06 

82 

8 

5 

3 

3 

1 

133 

123 

01 

11 


3 

138 

122 

iou 



7 

Shahabad ... 

12S 

123 

111 

05 

76 

6 

5 

4 

2 

3 

138 

138 

106 


8 

5 

136 

130 

121 



3 

HoBghyr 

12i> 


■' 


.3 

7 

5 

3 

3 

3 

125 

106 

79 

10 

8 

4 

133 

115 

81) 

6 

4 

4 

2 

obissa 

1S7 

\l70 

100 


147 

10 

7 

3 

3 

4 

133 

132 

176 

13 

10 

7 

220 

194 

213 

9 

6 

3 

Cnttaci 

210 

170 

201 

157 

141 

10 

7 

6 

3 

2 

172 

163 

183 

16 

■H 

7 

235 

9n?i 

310 

Q 



Balaeore 

lEro 

180 

2l1 

136 

16S 

0 

6 

S 

4 

2 

141 

152 

183 

13 

10- 

7 

396 

KnSl 

333 

V 

0 

■i 

5 

Purl 

150 

113 

170 

127 

137 

11 

6 

5 

3 

s' 

132 

127 

154 

16 

■a 

7 

184 

163 

108 

0 

10 

B 

5 

5 
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7S 

73 

37 

36 

7 

4 

3 

2 

2 

83 

73 

64 

m 

6 

4 

97 

83 

73 

6 

4 

3 

Bazaribagh 

SO 

60 

71 

67 

48 

6 

4 

3 

2 

3 

79 

63 

77 

6 

6 - 

3 

in 






Banebi 

Palamaa 

JHanlibiuii ... 

SiDghbbom 

87 

73 

132 

95 

S2 

IS 

113 

72 

71 

63 

101 

61 

40 

*78 

56 

45 . 

*87 

59 

10 

4 

0 

10 

S 

4 

0 

5 

6 

3 

4 

3 

4 

* *1 

3 

2 

“a 

3 

00 

78 

113 

87 

81 

48 

116 

73 

70 

40 

93 

68 

-14 
- 6 
10 
12 

11 

8 

9 

6, 

8 

2 

0 

4 


01 

48 

130 

78 

86 

GO 

113 

1 

1 

■ 

Sactfll Farganaa 

6fi 

87 

66 

45 

61 

10 

4 

3 

1 

3 

78 

86 

66 

16 

6 

4 



73 

■ 



Augal 

Samtalpnr 

Orifisa States ... 

69 
08 

70 

G7 

7ti 

62 

53 

37 

56 

4 

5 

4 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

60 

81 

57 

47 

45 

■8 

8 

4 

5 

2 

3 

80 

no 

71 

82 

71 

60 

55 

1 

■ 

H 

Cb Ota B agpar iatea 

63 

70 




4 

3 



*•• 

55 1 

56 


4 

3 

... 

02 

73 

70 

85 


1 

1 

n 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. — Education bt caste. 


ClSTB. 

1021. 


PersoBE, 

Alales 

Females, 

1 

sj 

3 

4 

A9glo>I&diaxi .m 

944 

919 

971 

Bablian 

139 

249 

33 

Bliniya 

T 

13 

1 

Bnluaaii .H 

180 

339 

21 


5 


1 

UMsa 

41 

84 

3 

Gaura 

20 

40 

1 


15 

39 

■ 

Jolaha 

31 

58 

H 

lEaian 

283 

550 


ISAyastb 

385 

657 

95 

3Qluid&it ... . 

87 

179 

8 

Wain «. «. ... 

29 

67 

3 

Snmii . , H*' 

44 

85 

3 


14 

26 

1 



13 

1 

.lUssaJiar ,«* 

V 2- 

8 

1 

4^uKi (AfttmlaiO . ... 

' 

mm 

1 




0-s 

3>o (AiAn^ 




Balpiit ".H. , ' " ' ... 







0*4 

Jlo„ WititelrjQ.., , «. 



■1' 

’TSkhH m.'- •*« ■ 


44 

'■( 1 


5i' 


'V a 


XtMBEB PEB 1,000 A&ED S ASTD OVBE WHO ASE tITEBATE. 


liTirUBSB PBB 10,000 AG£1> 5 ASTD OVEB WHO ABE TjTTEBATE'fy 


1911, 

1931. 

1911. 

PeisoBS. 

Males. 

Females. 

Fersone, 

Mules. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males, 

Females. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

; 13 

13 

1,002 


2,010 

9,070 

8,964 

0,186 

9,827 

9.800 

9.867 

114 

310 

16 

70 

134 

8 

17 

34 

0*04 

9 

19 

1 

1 

! ^ 

0*2 

4 

3 

0*4 

190 

358 

20 

149 

291 

0 

22 

176 

7 

4 

8 

3 

1 

2 

0*2 

0*5 

1 

... 

84 

68 

2 

8 

16 

0*3 

2 ‘ 

4 

0*08; 

15 

31 

1 

4 

8 

1 0*1 

1 

3 


14 

27 

1 

6 

11 

;■ 3 

3 

5 

O’l 

23 

49 

3 

20 

: 49 

4 

9 

17 

a 

287 

563 

43 

381 

829 

10 

221 

456 

3 

875 

680 

63 

941 

1,771 

67 

622 , 

1,209 

31 

79 

161 

5' 

29 

63 

” 1 

19 

40 

. 0*3' 

25 

49 

I 

7 

14 

0*2 

3 

6 

0*1 

35 

68 

1 

12 

33 

1 

5 

9 

0*1 

25 

47 

2 

2 

4 

... 

4 

6 

0*8 

0 

12 

i 

2 

4 

1 

2 

4 


1 

, ‘ 3 

0*3 

1 

1 

O’l 

0*4 

■0»8 

*4* 

9 

10 

1 

Z 

5 

1 

1 

a 

o'd* 

7 

, 18 

0*3 

1 

a 

0*3 

0t9 

a 

1 M* 

■ 4 

8 

0*3 

... 

. ' ,w 

... 

... 


*aA 

108 

';m 

6 

105 

303 

'' 3 

25 

‘50 


/' 5 

: ■ $ 

' 0-S' 


4 

0’3 

0*5 

1 

4f* 

'■' / ■ -4 

r /- 


■a 

'4' 

.L ^ J 

0*8 

'3 

1*4 



A --.i’ 

. 5. 

n' 

0^8 

: .'8 

7 

‘ 0^3 



; " - ft 

'.M' 

\ ';38 

0*4 

4 

9 

0*3 
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STJESlDIiiET TABLE ViL— Kysibee ot edccatioxal ixstitu tioxs asu pi'pils i'Beiiish Tebei- 

TOET only) ACCOEBISG TO I'EE ELTBESS OF THE EWCATIOX DePAETHEXI. 


Cla&s 01 lyPTiiriioy. 

i?2i. 


K-il. 

No. cf pjuils. 


i£9l. 

Xo. oi 

No. of pUVlls. 


'L". 

No. o; | 

1 

N‘j, g: 

No. ofpsp!’.s. 

1 

2 i li 


5 

6 


s 

S 

BXHABAyD OBISSA 

... 


8i.*8,01U 

. 

715,398 

23,091 

i 

ilSMi 

24,304 

449M7 

A»—Fublie InstiUttions ... 

... 


7S4MO 

f^3.5S3 

671,U70 

17 ,SS6 

430,141 

18,747 

402,370 

Collegiate EDECAiioy 

... 

J4 

S,o03 

11 

1,311 

11 

950 

7 

468 

Alta Colleges ... ... ... i or males 

... 

'j 

2,20J 

) 



s j5 

, 

m 

„ lemales 

... 

1 

r. 

) 






laTT Colleges 


3 

''' 

3 


4 


3 

ca 

Training Colleges 


1 

37 

1 

11 

... 

... 


... 

School Edccatios— Gesesal 

... 

So, 804. 

769,10‘J 

23,148 

659,220 

17,1.2$ 

424,979 

18,645 

5il!?,774 

High English Schools ... ... EormaieB 

»■* 

213 

2S,2ti& 

91 

32,325 

sr 

15,060 

65 

24.701 

„ females 




.*) 

25i> 

1 

3:j 

... 

.H 

Aliddle English Schools ... ... Eor males 

... 

2t;i 

22,135 

1»2 

14,554 

151 

9,ils 

136 

18.544 

„ females 

... 

12 

1.010 

4 

39d 

... 

... 

... 


]ttiddle Vernacnlar Schools ... »• For males 

... 

15S 

11.S15 

130 

3,967 

15.1 

7,517 

159 

8,U3 

females 

... 

11 

1,3L'U 

9 

0.6 

7 

4ia 

C 

soa 

Fiimarj Schools For males 

... 

23,501 

e41,2'j7 

21,352 

577,742 

1^817 

:l75,fi05 

17.719 

356.368 

„ females 

... 

2,tl40 

62,479 

1,S72 

31,059 

iiOtj 

10, -35 

357 

11,763 

School EntfCATios— S pecial 

... 

437 

23,165 

424 

lZ,4Si> 

153 

4,212 

95 

2028 

^Eraining Schools ••• ^ ®ales 

... 

13“ 

2,Tl‘d 

! 

IIS 

1,923 

S 

200 

') 


females 

.. 

S 

364 

10 

07 

1 

’ 12 

1 

1 


Aledical Schools ... 

... 

2 

SSS 

q 

j 223 

2 

246 



Engineering and Sur?eying Schools ... ... 

... 

3 

10S 

3 

269 

3 

207 



Technical and Industrial Schools ... Fm males 

... 

2“ 

9S0 

^ 36 

1 

S33 


1 

347 


1 

females 

... 

S 

233 



1 




Commercial Schools ... •*. ... 

... 

r 

170 

2 

29 

... 

... 

!■ 95 

3,138 

Agrienltnral Schools ... For females 

... 

1 

S0 

! 

... 

... 

... 



Befopmaloiy Schools ... 

... 

1 

41D 

1 

467 

1 

204 



AUdraasas .«• •« “» 

... 

12 

609 

r 

6S0 

5 I 

375 



Becognised Sanskrit tols ... 

... 

233 

6,S23 

213 

5,723 

114 

2,464 



AUscelkneons Schools ... Fox males 

... 

2 

12S 

) 32 

1,235 

3 

157 



,, females 

... 

1 

253 

J 




— 


InstitutiMis* 


1,874 

43,159 

3,648 

43A28 

il,205 

48,053 

5,557 

46,777 

Adtaaced, teaching Arabic or Persian 

*.« 

120 

3,037 

473 

5,910 

992 

10,317 

SS4 


Ditto Sanskrit 

... 

91 

1,250 

305 

3,839 

649 

6,569 

£84 

10.974 

Elementary, teaching veinacnlar only For males 

... 

1,090 

17,610 

2,370 

26,047 

3,126 

25,733 

3.343 

8^417 

or mainly. 

„ females 

... 

30 

637 

W 

391 

15 

425 

- 

... 

Elementary, teaching the KowP ... For males 

... 

122 

1,732 

245 

3,130 

371 

4,123 

2S9 

2.397 

,, females 


3 

27 

1 

S3 

3 

18 



Other schools not confondng to depart^ For males 

... 

m 

13,607 

106 

3,643 

49 

SC9 

167 

1,5SL 

mental standards. 

„ females 

... 

4 

1 113 

6 

372 


“ 


m 
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CEAPTBE ym.— LITBEACYa 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII— Numbee and cieculation of newspapees 

AND PEEIODIOALS. 



1 


1 1921. 

1 1911. 

1 1001. 

1891. 


Class of newspaper 
or p.rio!licaI (daily, 
weekly, etc.). 









Language, 

Knmber. 

Circulation 

Number. 

Circulation 

Number. 

Circulation* 

Number. 

Circulation, 

1 

3 

n 

n 

5 

C 

7 

a 

0 

10 

JfBWSPAPEBS ... 



47 

33,390 

98 

13,577 

14 

8,450 

17 

4,850 

BursAU 

Weekly ... 

... 

2 

950 

3 

1,300 

1 

600 



BireniEE 



14 

11,400 

9 

3,597 

4 

4,000 

)• Not 

available. 


Daily 

Tti weekly 
Bi-weekly ... 
Weekly ... 
Porruigiitlj 
Monthly ... ■ 
Pour-monthly 

... 

1 

1 

9 

3 

soo 

1,000 

*5,600 

4,300 


"3,010 

"i.017 

600 

1 

2 

1 

400 

3,100 

600 

... 

••• 

"Rism 

...M. 


IS 

19,350 

8 

4,050 

3 

1,500 

3 

1,900 


Tri-weekly 

Weekly ... 
Fortnightly 
Monthly ... 


1 

13 

3 

1,000 

10,150 

1,300 

6 

1 

3 

’*^300 

1,360 

600 

1- 

1 

1 

600 

500 

600 

3 

1 

'i,700 

*•1 

300 

OSZTA 



13 

9,890 

6 

3,600 

4 

1,600 

10 

9,050 


Weekly ... 
Monthly ... 

... 

13 

9,320 

H 

3,000 

4 

1,600 

4 

6 

1,060 

1,000 

Unnr 

Weekly ... 

... 

3 

900 


1,100 

9 


4 

00 

miODICALS ... 

...... 


49 

93,950 


7,700 

4 

1,800 

6 

1,750 

BlVitALI 

Monthly ... 

... 

1 

300 

H9 

900 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Biresigz 

..... 


13 

0,890 


9,350 

1 

350 




Monthly 

Quarterly ... 
Anoually ... 

... 

6 

6 

1 

4,400 

1,930 

600 

H 

2,3S0 

1 

360 

... 

"i 

Him 

...... 


94 

U,300 

8 

3,550 

9 

450 

6 

1,750 


Bi-monthly 

Monthly ... 
Quarterly ... 

■« 

23 

3 

*8,800 

3,500 

' "* 7 

1 

*3,360 

300 

3 

*" 450 

1 

4 

1 

350 

1,36# 

-360 

OllTA 



6 

9,630 

3 

1,600 

... 

... 


... 


Monthly ... 
Qaarterly « 


6 

1 

3,080 

600 

3 

1,600 



*»« 

... 

Uwtr 

Monthly 

... 

S 

9,900 

... 

... 

1 

500 

... 1 

f 

..* 









CHAPTER IX. 


LANGUAGE. 

in column 13 of the census schedule the enumerators were directed to 
“ enter the language which each person ordinarily speaks in his cwn home ", 

isTBODTioTOBT lauguagc of the mother being recorded in the 

case of infants and deaf-mutes" The question 
related solely to the language ordinarily spoken in the person’s cwn home and 
not the written language or the language ordinarily spoken, for instance, in 
the course of his business or his profession. In accordance with these 
instructions a clerk who for half the day writes, speaks and even thinks in 
English with regard to his professional duties will, provided he speaks Hindi 
when he returns in the evening to the bosom of his family, be returned as 
a speaker of Hindi : a Santal or Oraon emigrant whose work lakes him to 
a place where nothing but Hindi or Bengali is spoken will, provided he speaks 
his tribal language "in his native village, be entered as a speaker of that 
language ; an Englishman, living away from his fellow-countr^Tiien where 
there is no one to whom he can speak English from one week to the next. wiU 
nevertheless be returned as an English speaker. The results of tabulating the 
entries found in this column are exhibited in Imperial Table X, while at the 
end of the chapter are given the following Subsidiary Tables : — 

Subsidiary Table I . — ^Distribution bj; language of the population of 

the province. 

Subsidiary TaUe IT . — Distribution by language of the population of 

each district. 

Siibsidiary Table III . — Comparison of caste and language tables. 

2. The classification of the languages spoken in the province has been 
made in accordance with the scheme of the Linguistic Survey of India which 

divides the languages of India into four families 
CiAssmoATioN or L-ANGViGsa. eouipment of 50 sub-families, branches, 

sub-branches and groups. Of these four families — the 'Austric, the Tibeto- 
Chinese. the Dravidian, and the Indo-Euronean — ^the Tibefo-Chinese 
languages are hardlv snoken in this nrovince, but all the other three are 
imnortaut* over million persons speak one or other of the Indo-European 
languages, over 2i millions sneak some language of the Austric family and 
over 700,000 speak a Dravidian language. In exhibiting the language 
statistics for the province it is unnecessary to set out the full scheme of families, 
sub-families, branches, sub-branches and groups in which the languages of 
India have been classified; provided it is in accordance with the aU-Iudia 
classification, a modified and abbreviated classification is sufficient, and an 
abbreviated classification of this description has been utilized in Table X. 
The following statement shows how the languages have been grouped in that 
toble The term “ J^yan ” has, it will be noticed, been used instead of the 
term " Indo-European ”, the A^an being a sub-family of the Indo-European 
familv which, so far as India is concerned, is coextensive with it. As the 
term Aryan is shorter and more familiar than the term Indo-European, as 
it has for practical purnoses the same meaning and was used at previous 
censuses, it’has been used again on the present oixasion. Munda group 
of languages forms a branch of the Austro- Asiatic sub-family of the Austrie 
family ; as all languages of the Austric family spoken in Bihar and Orissa 
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CHAPTER IX. — LANGUAGE. 


belong to this branch it is convenient to use the name of the branch instead of 
that of the family : — 


A.— LANGUAGES OF INDIA. 


(1) Aryan knguagea. 

(2) Mundp. languages. 

(3) Dravidian 
languages. 

(4) Othetr languages. 

1. Hindi and Urdu. 

2. Oriya. 

3. Bengali. 

4. Banjari. 

5. Gujrati. 

6. Eachhchi. 

7. Alarathi. 

3. Marvari. 

1. Agaria. 

2. Aouri. 

3. Bhumij. 

4. Birhar. 

5. Brijia. 

6. Ho. 

7. Juang. 

8. Kannali. 

1. Gondi. 

*2. Eandhi. 

3. Malhar. 

4. Malto. 

5. Oraon. 

8. Tamil. 

7. Telugu. 

1. Bliotia. 

2. Gipsy dialects. 

3. Others. 


9. Naipali 
kura). 

10. Panjabi. 

11. Pashto. 


(Khaa- 


9. Pharia. 

10. Eora. 

11. Ivorwa. 

12. Mahili. 

13. Mundari. 

14. Santali. 

15. Singli. 

16. Turi. 


B.— ASIATIC LANGUAGES FOEEIGN TO INDIA. 

1. Arabic. 

2. Chinese. 

3. Others. 


0.— EUEOPEAN LANGUAGES. 

1. English. 

2. Others. 


3. Before discussing the languages in detail a few of the difficulties that 
were experienced in com]3iling the statistics may be explained. The 
nimccLTiBs instructions were quite simple and no difficulty 

seems to nave been experienced in getting the 
enumerators to fill in the schedules correctly except in the one or two doubtful 
cases which will be mentioned presently. It was at one time feared that in 
connexion with the agitation for the "amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking 
tracts an effort might made to exaggerate the number of Oriya speakers in 
Singhhhum; but no difficulty was experienced on this account and there is no 
reason to suppose that the statistics were affected by political considerations. 
Such difficulties as occurred in connexion with the language statistics occurred 
at a later stage when doubtful and obscure entries had to be classified. In 
disposing of these difficulties the index of language names recently issued by 
the Linguistic Survey of India, a copy of which was supplied to each Deputy 
Superintendent, was constantly referred to and proved of the greatest 
assistance. 


4. One of the entries that caused much trouble throughout the province, 
although fortunately it was not one that was very numerous, was ” Farsi 

' Properly speaking Farsi means Persian, but it 
was quite clear that the term was not always used 
in that ^nse. Most commonly it was used, especially in Orissa, for Urdu 
which aintains many Persian words : but it would not have been safe to treat 
all Farsi entries as Urdu because Ihere was always the fear of overlooking 
cases of genuine Persian speakers. Also the word is sometimes used as an 
honorific title for the Hindi spoken by members of tri^ who have abandoned 
their tribal languages. In doubtful cas^ therefore it was necessary to look 
into the slipsi and classify the Farsi according to the caste and birth-place of 
the persons. Stich an inspection usually proved that, whatever Farsi might 
be, it was not Persian, and it was usually classified as Hindi or, in the ease of 
Muhammadans, aS Urdu. 


KOBA. 
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5. Confusion is again often apt to arise between Oriva and Oraon. An 
•unusual number of Ofiya speakers were at first reported from Palamau 

Oeita akd oeaos. amongst the Christians and from Purnea. The 

former were proved without difficulty to be Oraon 
^eakers and so eventually were many of the latter though the word Oriya was 
actually traced back to the schedules, the enumerators apparently being under 
the impression that the Oraons speak Oriya. In other cases in Purnea Oriya 
•on further inspection proved to be merely "Urdu. 

6. The -word Kol, as usual, was a source of diffictdty in connexion with 
iihe classification of both caste and language. In the Provincial Census Code 

it ■was described as " a name commonly given to 
various non-Aryan languages. In Palamau it 
means Oraon, and in the Santal Parganas, Hazaribagh and Manbhmn the 
Xarmali dialect of Bantali. In Balasore, Singhbhum, and the Orissa States 
it is used for Ho. Elsewhere it means Oraon or Mundari if spoken bv Oranns 
or Mundas respectively Considerable discretion had therefore to be used 
in classifying the entry and no assistance was usually forthcoming from the 
caste entry on the slips, for where the language was Kol the caste was usually 
Kol also. The greatest number of Kols were returned from MayurbhanJ 
(85,784) and Keonjhar (46,454) States which adjoin the Kolhan : they were 
also fairly numerous in Bonai (5,142) -which also adjoins the Kolhan and 
Bamra (3.972) which adjoins Bonai. In all these cases they were treated as 
Hos both by caste and language. A considerable number of persons in the 
Santal Parganas (1,667) also returned their language as Kol and in that case 
it was classified as Santali. 


District or State. 

Manbham 
Smghbhtim 
Hanclii 
Mayurblianj 
NHgiri 
Keonjbar 
Gangpnr 
Bonai 
Saraikela 
Kharsawan 


Kurmali 

slips. 

.. 49,675 
.. 4,035 

.. 12,823 
.. 37,672 
50 
30 
325 
510 
639 
.. 3,136 


7. Another troublesome entry was Kurmali. Kurmali is a form of 
Santali and is practically confined to the Santal Parganas but Kurmali or 

Kurumali. which is properly speaking the 
language of the aboriginal Kuimis of the Chota 
Nagpur Plateau, was constantly foimd in the slips. The marginal statement 
Number of shows the number and distribution of persons 
returned as speaking this language. In the index 
of languages it is described as a form of Eastern 
Magahi which is a dialect of Bihari, i.e.. Hindi, 
and it was therefore classified as Hindi. The 
census officer of Mayurbhanj State reported that 
he found a number of Kurmis whose language 
ten years ago had been Kurmali speaking some 
of them Hindi and some of them Bengali in 
TffiEAii ... — 108 ,^ their own homes. 

8 A oreat deal of trouble was experienced over speakers of " Khotta ” 
in Maabhmn. This term is used to denote a mixture of Hindi and Bengah 

which is commonly spoken in the district and in 
which the admixture of Hindi or Bengali varies 
•according to locality : towards the borders of Hazaribagh and Ranchi Hindi 
predominates, while Bengah predominates towards Burdwan and Bankura. 
In 1911 Khotta was treated as Hindi but on the present occasion it was 
originallv treated as Bengali, and only an inwmplete record was kept of the 
number of slips so classified. The boxes therefore of the are^ m which Khotte 
had been found in any numbers in 1911 were searched ^in ynth the result 
that eventually 24,520 speakers of Khotta were fou^^and transferred to 
TTiudi It is impossible to say that Khotta is either Hindi or Bengali, but 
as it was treated as Hindi in 1911 it was thought better on the whole to treat 
it as such again on the present occasion. 

9 Another term that always causes trouble is Kora or Koda. Kora is 
used as the name of a number of difierent tribes and really means little more 

' than earthworker; their language is often des- 

cribed as Kora. In Sambalpur over ^,000 
people, were entered as speaking Kora, but in Jiis district the Kora lavage 
IS really Oraon and was classified as such. The same is the (^se in Bamra 
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where rather over 20,000 Kora speakers were found and Bonai and G-angpur 
which together accounted for 14,500 others. In the other states also where 
the Kora language was found it was classified as Oraon except in Mayurbhan j 
(25) where it was classified as Mundari and Nilgiri (496) where it was classified 
as Santali; but except in Bamra, Bonai and Gangpur the entries were not 
numerous. Kora is however also recognized as a separate dialect of Kh.erwari 
(f.e. the maiu Munda language which includes Mundari and Santali) and was 
eventually treated as a separate language for the purposes of Table X in the 
the three districts other than Sambalpur, i.e. the Santal Parganas, Balasore 
and Manbhum, in which it was found. 


10. In North Bihar 98-7 per cent, and in South Bihar 99-6 per cent, of the 
population speak Hindi or Urdu; in Orissa 95-8 per cent, of the population 
_ speak Oriya. In these divisions there is only one 

language that counts and the Imguistac distribu- 
tion is as flat and devoid of variety as is the landscape — ^facts which are 
connected as efiect and cause, for languages naturally spread more rapidly 
where there is no physical, hindrance to the free movement of the people who 
speak them. From the fastnesses of the Chota Nagpur Plateau on the other 
band a babel of tongues arises to this day. The three main Aryan languages — 
Hindi, Oriya and jBengali — ^have now absorbed nearly three-quarters of the 
population r but from the linguistic point of view Chota Nagpur is still a home 
of flourishing, lost causes and the remaining quarter, which consists 
principally of speakers of Munda or Dravidian languages, makes up in variety 
for any shortness of numbers and accotmts for more than half the seven pages 
to which Table X runs in this province In the maps of the Linguistic Survey 
Chota Nagpur is marked by a series of coloured patches, each of which 
represents the area in which some language has survived. The three most 
strikiner of these islands of colour are those in which the three principal 
Dravidian languages are found. The first of these is in the north-east corner 
of the Santal Parganas, where the Ganges Swings round the shoulder of the- 
hills at Baimahal : as the hills have withstood the river so has the Malto 
language of the Sauria Paharias.who inhabit them stood out above the flood of 
'Aryan languages which has poured round their foot. The second and the- 
largest of the three islands is that of the Oraon speakers, i.e., roughly Ranchi, 
Paiamau and Sambalpur districts and the states of Gangpur, Bonai and 
Bamra. The third is that of the Kandhs, i.e., the l^ondmals subdmsion of' 
.Angul and its immediate neighbourhood. The patches which represent the 
Munda languages are larger and less conspicuously isolated. According to 
the anthropologist there is no fundamental difference between the people who 
speak the Munda and Dravidian languages, all of whom appear in spite of 
considerable variations of physical type to belong to the, same stock; but 
philologists generally are of opinion that the Dravidian and Munda languages 
are fundamentally dissimilar, and that there is “ no philolc^ical reason for 
deriving them, from the same original ; the Dravidian languages are akin 
to the languages of southern India while the Munda languages have aj0Bnities- 
■with those of further India and the Malay Peninsula. The probable 
explanation of this unity of race and diversity of language is thought to be- 
that an original Dravidian stock at some remote date received an admixture 
of hlo(^ from the ancestors of the tribes which are now found in further India 
apd of the mixed offering some continued to speak the Dravidian tongue, 
while others adopted a Munda language. In any .case the result is tha,t the 
(^ota Nagpur Plateau is a place of linguistic survivals and a happy h-unting 
ground for the comparative pMlolc^t. In the folloFWing paragraphs the* 
language are discnssed in the order in which they appear in Table X. 

■ARYAN LANGnA:GES. ' /; , 

' 11. pOmmoh lar^age imthe province is Hindi or Urdu which 

ib spoken % t^s^tidrds of ,ihe popnlath^ ^cuth andBdnth Bihar it m 
’ --‘' 5 -'". '•piactioaHy.:..univer^l;- in' 'Orissa it is spdken;by ^ 

. ' : y • .y- " ' ®ad in the Gjhpta Plateau t^:SO persona 

plig of gve^ Iw. spofeon isi rtehneally Hindi :in,.,^e ,e!y;e of the* 
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Linguistic Survey but Bihari, “ a language of the Eastern Group of the 
Outer Sub-Branch of the Ind.o-A.ryan Language It is however commonly 
referred to as Hindi and is described as such in Table X. It has three 
principal dialects, Maithili which is spoken in Xorth Bihar excluding Saran 
and Champaran, Magahi which is s]xiken in South Bihar excluding Shahabad, 
and Bhojpuri which is spoken in the line of districts that form the western 
fringe of the province from Champaran to Palamau. Considerable interest 
was displayed at this census in the Maithili dialect, and letters were received 
from the Maithil Mahasabha of Darbhanga and the Shree Dharmamrita 
Vaishini Sabha of Bhagalpur suggesting that Maithili should be entered in 
the census schedules as the language of persons residing in the Maithili area. 
If an accurate return of Maithili speakers could be obtained through the 
agency of the census staff it would be of great interest, but it is doubtful if the 
enumerator or the person enumerated ' could be relied upon to distinguish 
exactly where the Maithili dialect began and where it ended; in fact even an 
• experienced philologist acquainted with the peculiarities of each dialect would 
find it difficult to draw the line on the boundary for instance of the Maithili 
and Bhojpuri country. On the other hand to accede to the requests made and 
to substitute the word Maithili for the word Hindi in the schedules in certain 
areas would have produced the same numerical result as to enter the language 
as Hindi and then record that Hindi is spoken in those areas in the Maithili 
dialect, as has actually been done. It is known where the Maithili dialect is 
spoken and sufficiently accurate statistics can be obtained on the basis of 
locality : a calculation of the number of speakers of the three dialects has been 
made on this basis on the same lines as at previous censuses, the only difference 
being that the figures relate entirely to the actual population of 
Bihar and Orissa. According to this calculation the number of Maithili 
speakers is 10,272,711, of Magahi speakers 5,327,553 and of Bhojpuri 
speakers 6,826,900.* 

12. Ten years ago Muhammadans were strongly averse from having their 
language recorded as Hindi while Hindus objected no less strongly to 

the use of the term IJrdu in the schedules,' and 
complaints were received that Hindu enumerators 
were ch^Tigi-ng entries of Urdu into Hindi : considerable feeling was en- 
gendered and the number of Urdu speakers in Bihar and Orissa jiunped from 
33,290 in 1901 to 387,621 in 1911. On the presmit occasion no special interest 
was displayed in this question and the number of Urdu speakers fell to 
293.638 ; there were increases in the Tirhut and Chota Nagpur Divisions, 
hut a big decline in the Patna Division, particularly in Gaya wnere the number 
fell from just over 90,000 to just under 18,000. The proportion of Urdu 

speakers to the Muhammadan population is 
shown on the margin from which it will appear 
that the proportion is far higher in Orissa than 
elsewhere. It is naturally easier to preserve the 
purity of the Urdu language in a land of Oriya 
speakers than in a land of Hindi speakers where 
there is a constant tendency to lapse inito the 
idioms of the local dialects ; the Urdu of Orissa 
however is generally written in the Oriya and 
not in the Persian character. The truth 'is that 
the boundary between Hindi and Urdu is an impossible one to draw with any 
degree of definition in this province. The language spoken by Hindus and 
many Muhammadans is really the same, though the latter may use an 


liOGArarr, 


*UrdTi 

speakers per 
cent, of 
Mohammadans. 


Patna Division ... 
Tirhnt Division 
Bhagalpnr Division 
Orissa Division ... ^ 
Cbota Nagpur Division 


123*2 

96*9 

22*7 

468*6 

54*6 


* The calculation is as fcdlows : — 

Maiihili ineludes perfidns enumerated in Bibar knd Orissa wbo were bom in (1) Darbhanga and 
Bhai^lpnr, (2) 6/7 Muzaffaarpnr, (3) i Mongbyr, and (4) 2/3 Pornea; also 4/5 of the Hindi 
and Urdu speakers, in the Santal Parganas, 

Manahi includes persons earoneratod in Bibar and Orissa who -^ere bora in (1) Patna ^d Oaya> 


1/1 

States and 7,300 persons in the Orissa States. 

BTioivun includes persons enumerated in Bihar and Orissa who were born in (1) Champaran 

and Shahabad, and (2) 1/3 Palamau and Banchi, m addition to 91,548 imimgrantefr^ 
districts of the Unitw Provinces where Bhojpuri is spoken, 

Azamgarh, Benaree, Gharipur, Baflia, 2/3 Miraapur, 1/6 Jaunpur and 2/7 Fyzabad. 
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DiSerencej 

1911-21. 

1921. 

Differesce, 

1901-11. 

1911. 

1901. 

Besgri! 

HIstSi ... 

d- 672,403 

- 647.013 

1,874,971 

102,005 

- 570.887 

+ 657441 

1,202,568 j 
749,018 

1,773,465 

91,877 


occp^i^^pcJ Persian ^ord or phrase, and the great ma^jority of Muhaniinadaiis 
in" writins* use the ordinary Kaithi script. Somewhere between the local 
TTipdi dialects and the Prdu of the Muhammadans of Bihar comes A.wadhi, 
a dialect of Eastern Hindi and a survival of the Muhammadan court at 
Luel?now which hardly appeared in the schedules, though accorciing to the 
lineuistic Survev over 500,000 persons speak it in the province. The 
dih’erence between Hindi and Urdu beii^ so vague too much importance should 
not be attached to the statistics of Urdu speakers in Table X. 

13. The proportion of Hindi or Urdu speakers to the population is much 
what it was ten years ago in most of the districts of Bihar. In Purnea it has 
^ 1011 greatly increased at the expense of Bengali. The- 

v^moN SINCE 1911. ° argi'nal figures give the number of Hindi and 

(0 bihab. Bengali speakers in this district at the last three 

censuses. The fluctuations are caused by the varying treatment of 
the mixed dialect of Hindi and Bengali commonly referred to as 
Kishanganjia ” which is described in the index of languages as the 

equivalent of Siripuria, 

“ a form of the Northern' 
dialect of Bengali spoken 
in Eastern Purnea ”, the 
number of speakers there 
being estimated at 603,623. 
No special instructions were' 
issued as to how this dialect should be returned in the schedules and 
it was generally entered as Hindi, thot^h ten years ago it was generally 
entered as Bengali. The Subdivisibnal Ofl&cer explained that in his opinion 
a pure Hindi speaker would be more at home in this area than a speaker of 
pure Bengali and that therefore the record of the dialect as Hindi was in his 
opinion correct. If the entry had been “ Kishanganjia ” it would have 
bef'n classified as Bengali in accordance with the index and the 
olas-sification adopted in 1911, but the entry was “ Hindi ” and could not 
simply be changed to Bengali. On the other hand the fluctuations show 
fairly accurately the number of persons who speak this dialect and that the 
estimate in the Linguistic Survey is not far wrong; it is spoken in the 
Kishanganj subdivision except on the borders of Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri 
where Bengali is spoken and in the eastern half of the Sadr subdivision. 

14. In Sambalpur the proportion of Hindi ^eakers now stands at 5'2’ 
per cent, where ten years ago it stood at 9’5. This reduction in Hindi is 

owing to a heavy transfer to Oriya which has- 
(n) BissA. occurred in every police-station in the district. 

The Deputy Commissioner states that since the court language of the district 
was changed from Hindi to Oriya in 1905 there has been a steady decrease in 
the number of Hindi speakers. The Hindi speakers of 1911 were mostly 
immigrants from the Central Provinces who spoke the Laria or Chattisgarhi 
dialect : they have now settled down in Sambalpur and gradually taken to 
the local language which is Oriya, while their children born in the district 
naturally speak Oriya too. Very few families in the interior of the district 
now speak anything but Oriya in their homes. 

15. In Manbhum there, has been, a decline in Hin^ which, taken with 
the deeiine in Santali, exactly accounts foi* the increase in Bengali. Kurmali 

„ _ and Khotta combined which were classified as 

{«gsi«.*KB OatHi Nagpbb Piaibaw. actouut for only 74,195 persons whereas in 

1911 they accounted for 211,411 : it is clear that there has been a sundering 
out of Hindi and Bengali from the indeterminate Khotta and that .Bengali 
has ctnne but rather the stronger in the Separation. The decline in Hindi 
^eakers has occurred chiefly in the Pxirulia, Jhalda, Mahbazar, and Para 
thanas, while .in Jherria there has been a considerable increase. In Singhbhum , 
on the other jba^d thq number of Hindi sp^kers has increased from 34,3^ 
to 67,421 and the proportion from 4*9 ..to 7*6 per 'Hiis increase is, 

accounted for byf lhe .inCTeased immigration of Ohattisgarhias from the 
Cehtral; Provinces their Way in lafge numbers to J anishedpur 

and formed the greatekv^rt of labour force employed on the construction. 
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of tiie Ajnda-Jamda line. The number and proportion of Oriya and Bengali 
speakers has increased also, the gain in proportion being at the expense of 
the Munda languages and especially Santali. In Saraikeia the proportionate 
number of Hindi speakers has dropped to about half Yrhat it was but the 
absolute figures are small. The drop has a good deal to do with the fact that 
Oriya has been introduced as the court language and that education is largely 
conducted through the medium of Oriya., 

16. The number of Oriya speakers in the province has declined from 
7,820,258 to 7,750,646, a loss which is more than accounted for by the actual 

loss of population in the purely Oriya-speaking 
districts of the seaboard. In fact "outside the 
coastal districts there has been a general increase of Oriya and the proportion 
of Oriya speakers to the population of the province has very slightly increased. 
In Sambalpur the increase amounts to 75,073 or 12'1 per cent, and to 16,228 
or 13-0 per cent, in Singhhhum. The causes for the increase of Oriya in 
Sambalpur at the expense of Hindi have just been explained; the distribution 
of the Oriya speakers in Singhhhum as well as in the Chota Nagpur States 
is shown in the following statement : — 






Proportion 




Proportion 

Thana, police-station^ 
pir, or State. 

Wo. of 
Oriya 
fpe£&ers. 

of Oriya 
speaker^ 
per cent, of 

Thana, police-station, 
pir, or Statew 

No. of 
Oriya 
speakers^ 

of Oriya 
speakers 
per cent of 





population. 




population. 

KOLHAN 

... 


64,424 

23-15 

CHAKRADHARPUR 

... 

24,495 

22-16 

Champur Pxr ... 


283 

12*04 

Ktildiha Pir ... 

... 

496 

9*63 

Asantalia Pir ... 


294 

21*68 

Kainua Pir ... 

... 

411 

15*53 

Aiodhya 

Pip ... 

... 

1,255 

14 *55 

Guikeia Pir ... 

... 

933 

11*23 

Sidin 

Pir ... 

---ff 

639 

15*85 





Ohirn 

Pir ... 


946 

18*98 

GHATSHfLA ... 

... 

40,318 

12*67 

Lota 

Pip ... 


221 

14-69 





Baiabasa Plr ... 


706 

14*76 

Ghatshila P.S. 

... 

10,259 

10*75 

Charai 

Pit ... 


2,347 

18*90 

Jamshedpur P.S. 

■*. 

6,134 


Barkda 

Pir ... 


1,427 

15*43 

Sakchi P.S. 

••• 

8*78 

Gomra 

Pir ... 


9,669 

22*32 

Baharagora P.S. 

... 

14,550 

22*67 

Thai 

Pir ... 


8,340 

26*12 ' 

Kalikapup P.S. 

... 

8,924 

16*32 

Bharbhariya Pir 

... 

3,421 

23*38 

Swaspur P.S. 

... 

1 431 

i 1*41 

Lagra 

Lalgarh 

Pir ... 
Pir ... 

... 

981 

4,126 

20*01 

27*84 

MANOHARPUR 


1 

H,428 

21*07 

An.wla 

Pir ... 


6,507 

27*86 



5,S64 

22*25 

Bar 

Pir ... 


16,199 

30*64 

Saranda Pir ... 

... 

Bantaria 

Pir ... 


2,874 

22*46 

Bela Pir ... 

... 

42 

6*73 

Kotgarh 

jra.Tni1a 

Pir ... 


2,208 

26*64 



40,074 

26*27 

Pir ... 


508 

31*39 

STATES 

... 


Pir ... 


328 

13*68 

Saraikeia 

... 

28,034 

24*35 

Eetngra 

Pir ... 

... 

568 

10*30 

Kharsawan 


12,040 

32*27 


The Oriya speakers are found in the greatest density in the west of the district 
in Baharagdra police-station; from that point a belt of mixed population, 
which includes a fair, proportion of Oriyas, stretches np north and west to 
the two Chota Nagpur States where the iiaeUigentsia are Oriyas and the state 
records are maintained in Oriya. Further west the large village of Kera 
which is the headquarters of the; Thakor of Kera is purely Oriya and Oriyas 
are found further west again in the estate of the Thakur of Anandpur. Oriya 
Goalas are also found in considerable numbers in the 'pirs in the south of the 
Kolhan, where they have worked their way along the valley of the Baitumi 
river from the states of Mayurbhanj and Keonjhar. In the areas for which 
fig nvea were compdfid the Oriya speakers nowhere amount to one-third- of the 
population and they only Just touch 30 per cent, in two of the firs in the 
•soutii of the Kolhan; their increase by IS-O per cent, in the last ten years is 
very little more than general rate of increase of the district population, 
mz'., 9-37 per cent. 

17. Bengali is spoken by 1,656,990 persons in the province of whom 
1,530,111 or 92-3 per cent, are found in the border districts and states of the 

province on the east from Purnea to Balasore. 
In 1911 the number was 2,294,944, the difference 
being accounted for by the Kishanganjia dialect in Purnea being recorded as 
on the present occasion. In Bhagalpur also, thoi^h the numbers 
involved are not great, t^re has been a fairly marked decrease . of Bengali 
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speakers, but generally speaking in Bihar there has been a_ slight if un- 
important increase. In Orissa there has been a decrease, of which the greater 
part has occurred in Balasore district; the increase has occurred in eve^ 
thana but is marked in Bhadrakh. In the Chota Nagpur Plateau Bengau 
shows a big increase of 52,000 in Manbhum which it has gained at the expense 
of Hindi in the manner already explained and also of Santali ; in this district 
the Santals are apparently in process of losing their tribal language, the loss 
being fairly generally distributed throughout the district. In Singhbhum 
also there is an increase of over 14.000 or 13-3 per cent., which is rather more 
than the general rate of increase of population in the district and nearly half 
of which "^is due to a decrease in the number of the Bhiimij caste speaking 
their tribal language. In the Orissa States there is a decrease of Bengali 
speaker-s; the decrease in Mayurbhanj, where it is complementary to'" an 
increase in the tribal languages ,”Bbmnij and Santali, accounts for the greater 
part of this. In the Chota Nagpur States it is reported that the Kurmi caste 
in Saraikela are now speaking Bengali to a large extent. 

18. The only dialect of Bengali of which statistics were collected was 
the Mai Paharia dialect of the Santal Parganas. This is the dialect spoken 

malPahaeia Paharias, who are of much the same 

“■ stock as the Sauria Paharias but live separate 

from them and use a corrupt dialect of Bengali which contains little trace of 
any connexion with Maltb. This dialect was returned as the language of 
29,841 persons, or 74*6 per cent, of the Mai Paharias entrmerated in the 
district. Ten years ago it was recorded as the language of 34,414 persons or 
nine-tenths of the tribe; in the Linguistic Surv^ the number of Mai Paharia 
speakers is estimated at 27,908.- The Deputy Commissioner reports that the 
divorce of Mai Paharias from Sauria Paharias is not complete and that in the 
border bungalows of Litipara and Kunjobona in the Pakaur subdivision there 
are people calling themselves Mai Paharias who speak Malto and intermarry 
with the Saurias. 

19. The remaining Aryan languages spoken in the province are the 
languages of sojourners and of no particular importance. Banjari is a dialect 

othbb tAnemoss Rajasthani spoken by the Banjaras, a wander- 

mg tribe of traders from Central India who find 
-their way into Sambalpur and the Orissa States : at the present census 4,229 
speakers of this language were found. Guzarati is one of the Central Group 
of Tndo-'European languages and Kachohhi is a dialect of Sindhi which 
belongs to the North-Western Group : these languages were spoken by 5,854 
and 429 persons respectively, both of which figures are slightly in excess of 
the figures of 1911 which shows that the habit of migration from Cutch ahSct . 
the Bombay side in order to trade, particularly in Manbhum, Singhbhum 
and the districts and states of Orissa, is tending! to grow. Marathi also, 
which is spoken in the south of the Bombay Presidency and in the Central 
Provinces and Berar, shows a slight increase to 1,490, while Marwari, 
a dialect of Rajasthani which is spoken by the Marwari traders who are 
a familiar feature of every bazaar,., shows a slight decrease and now stands 
a,t 17,205. The speakers of Naipsili who have increased from 2,631 to 4,498 
are found chiefly in Champaran and the districts in the north of Bihar which 
with Nepal but th^ are also found in increasing numbers in Chota. 
H^agpur where they .find emplbyraent in the military police and as peons and 
darwaaak in the coal-field and at other industrial centres, The number of 
-Panjabi leakers, though it still oidy amounts to, 2, 893, has doubled in the 
cour^ of the last ten years : the increase is fairly .general but is most marked 
in Singhbhum where: the Panjabi of jainshedpur have raised the 

distrl^i figure from 304 to 1,326, Pashto, ihe language of the long-limbed 
traders fronr the North-West Prouder Province and Afghanistan who are 
ebcounihred- in the^j^^ plaees and ate a regular feature of society 

in the coali-fieldv is '# 713 persons only, which is almost esactly the 

l^fe df el^ect of these statistics of minor Aryan 

Lahguia^ ^ i$ hpettdd up and trade and indi^try 

diatisHKs of leSs ineuiberis of echhaumti^ 

^|th '-a , #mmeremh # ihdmttial hmt tesnd to wander furthm:* afield 
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20. The distribution by districts of the MnnHa. languages is given in 

the marginal map. 

21. Owing to a contribution 
of 488 persons from Kalahandi, 

Aa.«u. ast^bi. 

speakers have 
risen from 112 to 522 : 19 per 
mille of the tribe speak the 
language and so it still drags 
out a precarious existence. The 
Asuri language also is only 
spoken by 1,735 persons : 763 
per mille of the tribe in Ranchi 
district, where alone it is im- 
portant, speak the tribal 
language. In this district the 
number has sunk to little more 
than half of what it was in 1911, 
but the Asurs have decamped in- 
large numbers from the Chain- 
pur thana of Ranchi district 
into the neighbouring states of 
the Central Provinces. 



22. The niunber of speakers of the Bhumij dialect is returned as 110,731 
or nearly 5,000 more than the number returned in 1911. As regards this 
g language there have been considerable local 

variations. In Manbhum and Singhbhum to- 
gether there has been a decline of about 9,000 ; here the transfer from Bhumij 
to Bengali is another aspect of the chaise from Animist to Hindu which has 
taken place on a large scale in Manbhum and on a smaller scale in Singhbhum 
outside the Kolhan The upper ranks of the Bhumij tribe aspire to the status 
of Rajputs and loss of tribal language naturally follows in the wake of loss of 
tribal feeling. On the other hand, further off the beaten track in Mayurbhanj 
Sfhte, these disintegrating influences are less strongly felt and there has 
been an increase of about 23,000 Bhumij speakers which has occurred mostly 
at the expense of Bmigali. 


23. Birhar and Brijia have both decreased in the last ten years, Birhar 
from 1,013 to 258 and Brijia from 1,323 to 768 : the estimated numbers of 
^ „ persons speaking these languages according to the- 

bishab, bbhia. Linguistic Survey are 1,234 and 3,000 

respectively. It is clear that they hold their lea^ of life on slender terms; 
even when he produced Volume Iv of the Linguistic Survey nearly twenty 
years ago Sir George Grierson considered that the days of Birhar were 
numbered and could make little of the specimens he received of the Brijia 
dialect which app^tred to be that of " such Brijias as have forgotten their 
own language 



Ho speakers has increased. In Singhbhum to-day 
where the Kolhan Government estate is the home of the tribe the number oL 
Ho speakers exceeds the number of Hos by 5,000 and in Mayurbhanj and in 
Ktonjbar respectively 996 and 990 per mille of the tribe speak their own 
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language. In tlie province as a wliole the Ho speakers number three-quarters 
of the Ho tribe. The Linguistic Survey which was generally based on the 
1891 census gives the number of Ho speakers as 383,126, but there seems to 
be no reason to doubt the fact that the number of Ho speakers has substantially 
increased since then. 


25. The number of Juang speakers is now 10,631 or 1,782 less than it 
was ten years ago. The Juang tribe live an isolated existence in the hills and 
jcrjis® jungles of Keonjhar and Pal Lahara, and 

^ ' a picturesque account of them occurs in Colonel 

Dalton’s work on the Ethnology of Bengal. There is probably no more 
primitive tribe in the province or in India and the extent to which their tribal 
customs have been retained may be judged from the fact that they 
all still speak the Juang dialect, the number of Juangs and Juang speakers 
being practically identical. 


26. Karmali is a dialect of Santali and practically confined to the Santal 
Parganas. It was returned on this occasion bv 11,743 persons in that district 
k™, k™», KC, Muon. Sf Compaq 4,884 ten years ago. I^ria is 

still widely spoken by 105,731 persons, the very 
slight decrease that has occurred being practically confined to Gangpur and 
Bonai States. The language is most important in Ranchi (61,101). It will 
be noticed that 1.979 Kfiaria speakers have been returned from Manbhum; in 


1911 there were 4,315 speakers of " Kharia thar ”, but it was classified as 
Bengali. The figure of 72,172 in the Linguistic Survey seems to be an under- 
estimate. The Kora language has already been referred to in paragraph 9 : 
the number of Kora speakers shown in Table X (3,436, of whom 2,532 come 
from the Santal Parganas) represents only a small fraction of the total number 
of persons who returned their language as Kora, most of whom were found 
in Sambalpur and its neighbourhood and classified as Oraon speakers. 
Korwa is spokmi by 9,173 persons in all, of whom 8,769 occur in Palamau, 
The Linguistic Survey allocates only 2,000 to this district. In Ranchi the 
dialect is practically dead as it is spoken only by 404 persons as compared 
with 5,016 mentioned in the Linguistic Survey. iThe mcwst idiomatic Korwa 
is spoken in Jashpur and Surguja in the Central Provinces, so it is nathral 
that Palamau, which is in closest touch with these two states, should contain 


the vital element of the Korwa dialect in this province. Mahili shows a slight 
decrease from 22,069 to 20,568 : this dialect which is a form of Santali very 
similar to Karmali is most spoken in the Santal Parganas (13,687), but it is 
also found in Manbhum (1,049), Singhbhum (2,958) and the states (2,874). 
The numbers and distribution are practically what they were in J911. The 
figures of the Linguistic Survey are 17,237' in the Santal Parganas, 10,794 
in Manbhum and ^0 in Mayurbhanj ; but the census figures appear to be the 
more reliable. 


27. The Mundari language is spoken by 433,534 persons as compared 
with 475,416 in 1911, of whom 326.506 were found in Ranchi district, 38,633 

„ in Singhbhum and 46,683 in the Orissa States, 

MiTimABt. princinally Gangpur (31,972) and Bonai (12,123). 

In Ranchi there are therefore 327,000 Mundari speakers as compared with . 
'330,000 Mundas; but nofall the Mundari speakers are Mundas for ten years 
ago there were 350,000 speakers of Mundari as compared with 344,000 . 
Mundas. There has therefore been a decrease in the proportion of Mundas . 
speakii^ their own language in thenradle of the race though, like its sister 
languages Ho and Santali, Mundari stiU retains a strong hold- on life. 

28. The number of Santali speakers (1,390,379) is alm^t exactly identical 
with whit it was m 1911 (1,390.163). There have been decreases in the Santal 

Parganas itself (-^6,000) and Manbhum 
(,-14,000) whiqh are tbd principal Santali speak- 
ing fraPls, but the imgratoiy disposition., of , , the Sn^ital has led to increases 
elsewhere, the na^iim^rtant of wHeh in Purnea (-^14,0OQ)i where 
Sahhds Imve been isfeadily iirunii^ting into the Sadr shbdivisibn, in 
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the states t + 17,000). Of the Santals in tJie Santal Parganas 992 per mille 
speak bantali. Tliese figur^ show that the language is still full of life and 
mat the only place where it is at all seriously threatened is Manbhum., 

29. Singli is a form of Korwa and Turi is practically Mundari. 

SixGLi, tuhi. figures show that these dialects are on the 

"vrane; they are now returned only bv 875 and 
1,808 persons respectively as compared with 1,614 and 2,701 in 1911., 

DRAVIDIAN LANGUAGES. 

30. The marginal map shows the distribution of Dravidian languages 
bv districts. 


PROPORTION OP PERSONS 
SPEAKING 

DRAVIDlAiN LANGUAGES 



31. Gondi 
of 


language 


uONDI. 


language 

Kandhi. 


is a Dravidian 
the Intermediate 
Group which 
belongs pro- 
perly to the Central Provinces, 
and is spoken by a sprinkling 
of people in thie west of the 
Chota Nagpur Plateau. 
234,155 Gonds by caste were 
retunaed in the province but 
only 383 of them speak Gondi., 
There has been a drop from 
3,851 to 11 in Patna State. 

32. Kandhi or Kui is the 
of the Kandhs and 
was returned 
for 112,414 
persons as compared with 
136,711 persons in 1911. It is 
important only in Angul and 
the states of Kalahandi (59,543) 
and Nayagarh (3,852). Ten 
years ago there were 10,480 
Kandhi speakers in Daspalla, 
but at the present census they 
have disappeared altogether. The Superintendent reports that the Kandhs 
of the state speak both Oriya and Kan^i, but that ordinarily in their homes 
they speak Jkandhi; Kan^i should therefore have been recorded as the 
language of between 6,000 and 7,000 persons who were actually returned as 
Oriya speakers. Even allowing for this however there has been a general 
decrease of Kandhi speakers and the language is now spoken by only'SO per 
mille of the Kandhs in the province. On the supposition that there should 
be 6,500 Eandh speakers in Daspalla above those actually shown, the 
estimated numbers in the Linguistic Survey appear to be very accurate, 
viz., 46.622 in Angul and 14,928 in the Orissa States excluding Kalahandi. 
■The estimated figure for Kalahandi is 64.850 which is less than the figure of 
the 1911 census (67,275) but more than that of the present census (59,523); 
apparently the hill Kandlxs of Kalahandi who have hitherto adhered to their 
own language are slowly falling into the ways of their brethren of the plains 
and adopting the Oriva tongue. 

33 1 Malhar, an insignificant dialect spoken by only 344 persons mostly 

in the Santal Parganas, is a form of Oraon from 
which it is hardly distinguishable. 

34. Malto, the language of the Sauria Paharias of the Santal Parganas 
is spoken by 60,967 persons which is greater than the number of Saurias, the 

difference being due to the fact alreadj^ explained 
that some of the Mai Paharias still speak 
Malto. The fact that this tribe has been able to preserve its language intact 
for so long in close proximity to Muhammadan courts and in more recent times 


Maleab. 
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to the “ loop line ” of the East Indian Railway, which was the first main line 
constructed from Calcutta up-country, is striking testimony to the isolation 
in which they have been able tp envelop themselves in their corner of the hills. 

35. Oraon or Kurukh is spoken by 541.059 persons or 18,436 less than in 
1911 and of these 321,502 were enumerated in Ranchi district. The distribu- 
tion is very much what it was ten years ago, 
though Ranchi shows a decrease of 36,412 and the 
states (where the Oraon language under the name of Kora is important in 
Gangpur, Bamra and Bonai) an increase of 15,738. Of the Oraons in the 
province, who include a large number of Christians, 916 per mille still speak 
the Oraon language and in Ranchi district 865 per mille of the Animist Oraons 
and 599 per mille of the Hindu Oraons do so. Oraon speakers are most 
numerous in Lohardaga (52,794), Sisai (32,893) and Chainpur (31,958) thanas.; 


36. Tamil and Telugu are spoken by immigrants from northern Madras, 
the former by 1,568 persons and the latter by 20,047. Tamil speakers have 

been attracted to the industrial centres of 
Manbhum and Singhbhum, while Telugu speakers 
are also fotmd in Jamshedpur, but are more numerous in Cuttack, Puri and 
the Orissa States which border on Madras., 


OTHER LANGUAGES. 


37. Of the other languages, whether of India, or Asia outside India, or 
Europe all are unimportant with the exception of English which is spoken by 

oiHEa LAHotJAOBs persons. Of these 2,598 were found in' 

Patna district where most of them are accounted 
for by Government officials and their families and a battalion of British 
infantry at Dinapore. The only other districts where they number as many 
as 1,000 are Manbhnm (1,045) and Singhbhum (1,422) where the coal-field and 
Jamshedpur respectively make up the numbers. 

38. The general conclusion pointed to by the figures of the Chota Nagpur 
Plateau is that the smaller dialects are taking an unconscionable time over 

dying and that the more important non-Aryan; 
languages are still holding their own. This is 
particuljarly the case with the Munda languages, with the exception of Bhumii 
which is on the decline because it happens to be simken in the neighbourhood! 
of the industrialized centres of Manbhum and Singhbhum. Tie Dravidian 
languages^ also show little sign of decline unless it be the Oraon language in 
ilauehi district; but there are so many Oraon emigrants from Ranchi to 
■Bengal and Assam that it is probable that those provinces have gaiped whati 
Ranchi has lost of her Oraon speaking populatioUj, _ 


General conclusion. 
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SUBSIDIAKT TABLE I.— Distributiok op total population bt 

LANGUAGE (according TO CENSUS). 



1 

1 Total Donlyerof 
speakers {OOO’s 
omitted.) 

Xninker 
per taille 
of popsla* 
tion of 
province 
(1921). 

WtevB dileHr spokfin^ 

1£21. 

mi. 1 

1 

S 

3 

1 ‘ ! 

5 

J, I^AIf&VAGBS OP I2^I>IA 

... 

... 

37 ^^3 

3SM36 

999-8 


A. INUO-EDEOPEAN FAMILY 

... 


S4,C6S 

35,081 

913*3 


abyan sub-family. 



1 


\ 


ISTDO-ARrAW Erincs. 







Outer Sv.l-’Sraneh^ 




\ 

\ 


Hindi (tuid Urdu) 

... 

... 

3.'i,223 

1 24,9?.3 

i 6f4*4 

Bihar and Cbots Nagpur. 

Orija 

•M 

M« 

7,751 


204*2 

OTiS5B. 

Bengali 


... 

i,t^7 

2,295 

43*7 

Fornea and Maabbam. 

Inner Sni’BraTch’^ 


1 

i 





Marwaii ... 

... 


17 1 

IS 

'5 

Whole prorince. 

OTHERS 

... 

... ; 

SO 

12 

•5 


B. ACSTBIC FAMILY 

... 

... 1 


3,559 

97 2 


AUSTEO-ASIATIG SUB-FAMILT* 

i 





Mcstba Ebavch. 







BhnmiJ ... ... 

.M 

... 

111 

106 

S-9 

Singbbham and Orlnsa States. 

Ho 

... 



417 

11*7 

Singh bhazn and Oriesa States. 

iLharis 

... 

... 

im 

207 

2*S i 

Banchi and Orissa States. 

Mabili 

... 


20 

... 

*s ! 

Pamea, Singhbbnm and Orissa States » 

Munuari ... 

... 

»** 

4a4 

475 

11*4 

Chota Nagpur Hlateao. 

SalUU 

... 


1,390 

1,419 

36*6 

Chota Nagp&r Platean. 

OTHERS 

•** 

... 

41 

So 

n i 


«. DEATIDIAN FAMILY 

... 


737 

785 

XE*^| 


InterfMdiaie Grwp^ 





' 


Eandbi 

*«• 

M. 

113 

137 ' 

1 2*9 

Jkngul and OrisEa States. 

Multo 

... 


61 

63 

1*6 

bantal Pareanas. 

Oraon 

... 


m j 

m 

14*3 

Chota Nagpur Plateau. 

OTHERS 

... 

... 

S2 

26 

•6 


3>. OTHER LAN'GBAGES 

... 

... 


9 

•03 


ZJ. ZASTGUAGBS JPOBEXQN TO XjmiA 

... 

9 

10 

•3 



SOBSIDIABY TABLE II. — Distribution by language op the population 

« OP EACH DISTBICI. 


XIiSTaict ASB NArttfUAL Dxtxsiov. 

Nvstbsb r^jt 10,000 or rornzuinoar epsixzre 

Hindi and 
Urdu. 

Orfya. 

Bengali. 

Munda 

languages. 

Draytdtan 

languages. 

Other 

languages. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


JSISCAM AHJ} OBfSSA 

.M 

... 

5sPA4rS3 

3,041-69 

436-49 

670-97 

194-09 

19-53 

NORTH BIHAR 

... 


... 

9,8O0rfi7 


76-63 

40-50 

8-11 

8-OC 

Saran ... 

... 

M* 

... 

0.993*28 


2*70 


*01 

1*94 

Obamparaa 

... 





2*63 

•31 

•01 

20*24 

MuaaQarput 

... 

... 

•m* 

9.S83-24 

•07 

3*21 

*003 

w. 

rt*-18 

I>arbbHQga 



mm* 


*02 

4*83 

*01 

-u 

4*33 

Bbagalpttx 

•M 

... 

... 


‘53 

6*18 

107*34 

2*92 

9*^1 

Puraea 





*2S 

S03'&S 

172*27 

53*93 

675 

NUUTH BIHAR 

... 

... 


9,950-03 

-60 

1538 

17-07 

1-94 

8-99 

Patna ... 


... 

... 

0,944*54 

1*6S 

31*36 

*10 

*21 

S2*2l 

Oaya ... 


•mm 

... 

9.98D-61 

*69 

8*51 

*33 

•£6 

i.*fcO 

tSbababad ... 


... 

... 

9.087’53 

*00 

3*74 

*01 

7*5S 

2*05 

Konghjz 


Mi 

... 

9,0C4*36 

•18 

21*81 

63*36 

*01 

10-67 

ORISSA 



... 

388-96 

9,578-34 

73-34 

39-16 

35-63 

4-07 

Cuttack M. 

.»» 

•M 


3U-S4 

9,€01*80 

59*1S 

3*07 

! icres 

4-46 

Balasone ... 

... 

... 

... 

303*44 


242‘43 

122-23 

8*05 


Puri 


... 

... 

^4*40 


33*56 

*35 

66*65 

5-93 

CHOTA NAGP0^ PLATEAU 

.M 

... 

3,03A’S6 

3a60‘»l 

1^6-36 

tj091-33 

1 576-85 

1 

33-99 

Eazatibagb 

... 



0,150*20 

1*64 

57*73 

731*60 

29*56 

16-9H 

Ranctii ... 



... 

4,497*03 

66*55 

85*60 

^931*38 

2,409*80 

lii-U 

Palamau ... 

•*$ 

mm* 

... 

9.367*59 

*29 

6*t^ 

m-94 

671*23 ' 

4*96 

Manbhnm »m 


t« 

.M 

1.8(1S*£8 

10*45 

6,685-18 

i,37S*Cf9 

16*83 

43’5il 

Slnglibbj ns 


M* 

<•. 

758*10 

1.854-28 

1,819*73 

6,e4S*a> 

103'6S ; 

74*08 

SantalPaiganas 


... 


4,390*19 

1*4S 

1,34?*4S 

3,S93*30 

361*97 

11*65 

Angttt 

•M 

»•» 

IM. 

24*16 

7,$37-94 

7*13 

13*30 

2,825*13 

2*23 

Sasnealpnr ... 


mrnm 

... 

633*98 

8.814*25 

8*13 

109-7& 

416*52 

36*3:4 

Oriasa States 

•M 


... 

293*70 

7,817*00 

139*97 

1,453*36 

488*10 

14*97 

Obota ti Agpor Scutes 

... 

-- 

353*€6 

2.827*80 

2,681*62 

4^364*32 1 

39*74 

3'80 
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STJBSIDIAET TABLE III.— Comp A pason op caste ahd lahgtiage tables. 


Ii2rGrAG2, 

StrenErtli 
of tiibe 
(Table :aii). 

Xarrb9r 
spfakjTis 
trj bill 
lanpnatre 
(Table X). 

1 

X 

2 

3 

j.-.ur.vi>-i suB^FaiiLi\ 




2. ACABU 


27,130 

402 

2. ASrB 


l,6nfJ 

1,713 

3. rtncirij 


240,259 

110,609 

4. EIEHA2 

... 

1,510 

25S 

5. no .M 


4;i.425 

301,174 

6. JUAXG 


20,4j4 

10,631 

7. EHAEIA 


124,538 

105.C67 

S. KOBA 


j 48.362 

i 

25,004 


Laxgva&b, 


(Fab... 


0. MCNDA 

10. SANTAL 

11. TFBI 


1 coat. 


400.319 

1,477,471 

45,009 


IX.’-'DBdriDIAy^ FAmiLT., 


1. GONB 

2. KAXDH 

8. SAUEIA PAHAEIA (MALTOH 
4. ORAON 


334,155 

397.255 

55.118 

560,333 


576,435 

i.soo.sr# 

m 


3ftl 

113.575 

60,920 

518.909 









CHAPTER X. 


INFIRMITIES. 


Fonr infirmities were recorded at this as at prerious censuses, n'-., 
insanity, deaf-mutism, blindness in both eyes, and leprcsv. The instructions 
n.-rBODrcio«T. given were as loUows:— 


‘“H any person be blind of both eyes, or insane or suffering from 
corrosive leprosy, or deaf and dumb, enter the name of the infirmity in this 
column. Do not enter those who are blind of one eye only or who are 
suffering from white leprosy only.'* These instructions were identical with 
those given on previous occasions except that the words “ deaf and dumb 
from birth ” were then used. As true deaf-mutism is a congenital defect, 
theoretically the number should not have been affected by this change; 
actually however, as will presently be shown, it did make some difference. 


2. The following statement shows the variation in the number of persons 
per 100,000 afflicted in one of the four ways of which the census takes 

cognizance at the present and each preceding 
census since 1881. 


GeKEBAL DECEEASE of the INFIfiil. 


(Per 100.000.) 


i 

IsnsMiir. 

1321. 

1911. 

1991. 

1391. 

15?:. 

Males. 

r 1 

Females. 

Males. 

I Females.] 

Males. 

1 

! 

Females.! 

1 1 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Insane 1 

14 

7 

16 ; 

S 

17 

® 1 

20 

10 

29 

16 

Deaf-mute 

6(1 

40 

00 

55 

05 

56 

139 

TS 

192 

! 109 

Blind ... 1 

82 

&2 

111 

104 

U2 

104 I 

1 ^ j 

123 

160 

1 

1 134 

lepers ♦ 

4S 

17 

71 j 

23 

76 

24 I 

82 1 

26 

103 

' £9 


The conspicuous feature of the statement is that there has been from the 
first a continuous decrease in the number of afflicted persons recorded in this 
province, the proportions now standing at about half the figure at which 
they stood in 1881. The general decrease in time past has been ascribed to 
jthe greater accuracy at each succeediug census as shown, in the more careful 
elimination of erroneous entries and partly to the progressive improvement 
in sanitation and material conditions and increased provision of medical 
relief.* In India generally as in Bihar and Orissa there was found to be 
a heavy decrease in the number of persons afflicted in 1901 and this was 
ascribed to the stress of two very severe famines which had recently occurred. 
■In 1911 there was a further but less serious decrease in Bihar and Orissa while 
in India as a whole there was an increase in the number of persons afflicted. 
This again was ascribed to greater accuracy and to the fact that the ten 
years which ended with 1911 beinjg a period of recovery from famine the 
infirm had a better chance of surviving. On that occasion as compared with 
the census of 1891, which provided the most comparable figimes, it was 
found for India in general that the nrevalence of inanity remained almost 
unchanged while there was a considerable diminution in that of all other 
iafirmities and specially of leprosy. The present census of Bihar and 
Drissa shows a general and marked decrease in the number of persons 
afficted which is as usual least marked in the case of the insane. 

3. Statistics of infirmities obtained through the agency of a population 
census, though they have their uses, are unfortunately not reliable. To 
AccuB 4 cr OF st™.' an accurate census, of these infirmities 

would require an expert mvestigator and ,.a 
derailed iniquisition into each case. The decision for instance as to who is 
and who is not a leper is by no means an easy one even for an expert to make ; 
for a census enumerator in an Indian village it is really impossible. Fuyther 
difficulties were caused by entries in the schedules which did not exactly 
tally with the instructions, for instance adhfagal (half-witted) or Mm 


* India Census Eeporfc, 1911, page 344. 
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(one-eyed) : entries of this kind which were found at the time of slip-copying 
were referred to the officer in charge and he was instructed usually to leave 
them out of account, but in cases of doubt to refer the matter to the local 
officers for opinion. Apart however from the difficulty of deciding whaS 
cases come within the scope of the infirmities as defined there is the further 
difficulty, which is by no means confined to this province or even to India, of 
inducing the persons enumerated to make a truthful return of their own 
afflictions or those of the members of their families. No on« for instance 
wishes to admit that he or his child is a leper, least of all if his child is 
approaching the age of marriage. This difficulty is so great and so general 
that the attempt to use the general census of the population as a means of 
ascertaining the extent and distribution of physical infirmities was abandoned 
in the United States of America in 1900, though certain questions 
were reintroduced in 1910. In England ever since 1881 the Census 
Commissioners have invariably recorded their opinion that the infirmity 
statistics are “ unsatisfactory ”, “in all probability excessively in- 
accurate. and “ not worth the cost and labour of collection and tabulation 
It is to be feared that the statistics in Tables XII and XII-A and 
in the four subsidiary tables at the end of this chapter are open to 
the ssme doubts, ih fact the question of omitting all auestions 
regarding infirmities from the Indian census was seriously considered on 
the present occasion and it was only decided to retain them because there 
are few means of obtaining statistics on this subject in India and because,' 
'as the errors are to some extent constant, the statistics of distribution and 
variation are of some comparative interest. The unusual decrease in the 
number of the afflicted in the census returns on the present occasion is 
attributable to two principal causes, one founded on fact and one not. 
In the first place in a period of distress and scarcity such as occurred in 1918 
and 1919 the infirm are apt to go to the wall. They cannot flee before the 
storm like their able-bodied neighbours : they have to stay behind and take 
their chance. The infirm must moreover in the great majority of cases be 
dependants; and one of the features of the influenza epidemic of 1918 was 
f(he number of workers whom it killed off, leaving their dependants to the 
charity of the well-disposed or of ^vernment; while therefore there is no 
reason to suppose that the influenza was specially fatal to the infirm it' must 
indirectljr have made it very difficult for many of them to survive. 'When 
the scarcity followed upon the influenza the position of many of thmn must 
have become even worse : in periods of distress the purse strings of diarity 
are apt to be tightened, and for infirm persons who had just lost their 
Supporters in the epidemic the position must have been an extremely 
difficult one. In these circumstances it is highly probable that there was 
heavy mortality amongst them though it is impossible to estimate its extent.i 
The second reason of the decrease is that there were great difficulties in' 
conducting a census of the people at all in the early months of 1921 and, with 
'thi.s feeling abroad, inquisitorial questions with regard to infirmities would be 
specially resented and specially unlikely to receive a correct answer : an' 
attempt for instance to collect statistics of goitre in areas- where the disease; 
was Imown to be common was a complete failure. These are the two ehiefi 
causes that have reduced the number of infirm persons in the census tables 
and, it is necessary to offer this warning with r^ard to their accuracy before 
considering the figures in detail. The distribution by -locality and age 
is^hqwever much as usual and there is no reason to doubt' the accuracy of the 
statistics in. these geumral feature.. 


. •INSANITY.. , ; 

4. Even in Europe the attempt to distinguish in a census beiw^ii 
insanity proper, serious mental derangement, and idiocy has proved 

imposmble. In the present censtis of In^ p® 
_ attempt wp made to draw this distinction and 
the' figures relate to both kinds of m^tal defect, the enumefatoin 

instructed tq record persons who WBie insane (pagaZ).- Idiocy howeyqr 
iiKtally a ©jngeh’ta,!; defect and frotn ihe fact that tWnnmW of ins»n€» 
persons in tlm ^lier : age-pe?lod§ is amjffl, twq inferences may ^he dra^ - 
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that parents are not willing to admit that their children are insane until 
it is proved up to the hilt that they are so, and probably also that the 
■percentage of tJie weak-minded amongst those recorded as insane is not high 
so that the statistics refer principally to insanity proper. It will be seen 
from the fly-leaf to Table XII that six persons only were recorded as both 
deaf-mute and insane ; it is however probable that the number of cases in 
which these infirmities are combined is much greater than this. The form 
of deaf-mutism associated with cretinism which is specially prevalent in 
Champaran and to a less extent in Saran and the other districts of North 
Bihar is frequently combined with insanity. Some enquiries were made in 
1901 with regard to the persons returned as deaf-mute and it Tvas then 
found that out of 178 genuine cases of deaf-mutism in Saran and Champaran 
22 were insane and 43 w'ere weak-minded while 51 were suffering from 
goitre. It is probable therefore that on a strict investigation many of the 
persons returned as deaf-mutes would be returned also as insane. This 
would partly account for the low percentage of insanity in North Bihar, 
where the number of deaf-mutes is greater than elsewhere. 

5. The number of insane persons in this province has always been far, 
less than in Bengal and the number is highest in that Natural Division which 

is most akin to the other province, namely Orissa. 
Various suggestions have been made to explam 
this comparative immunity from insanity but, apart from the general fact 
that a peaceful village life does not lead to nervous breakdowns or mental 
derangement, it cannot be said that any of them have passed beyond the 
stage of conjecture. In Puri and Cuttack the proportion of insane is high 
and in Orissa as a whole the proportion is 22 males out of every 100,000. 
South Bihar comes next with 17 males out of every 100,000 ; then North 
Bihar with 12 and the Chota Nagpur Plateau with 11. Puri shares with 
Patna and Ranchi, where there are mental hospitals, the highest proportion 
of insane in the province : if the inmates of the mental hospitals at Patna 
and Ranchi who were born outside those districts are eliminated, the 
proportions sink respectively to 5 and 6 per 100,000 males. Beyond the 
fact that Orissa is more afflicted by this infirmity than other parts of the 
province there is no special feature about the geographical distribution which 
calls for remark. 


6. 'As was the case ten years ago the proportion of males who are insane 
(14 per 100,000) is just douWe the number of females (7) ; and where insanity 
' is more common, in Orissa and South Bihar, the 

relative proportion of males rises still higher., 
If the males of the province for the most part live peaceful lives in which 
overwrought nerves and mental exhaustion are unknown, the women have 
still less cause for mental anxiety, and this may account partly for the lower 
incidence of insanity amongst them. Also it is easier to suppress the fact 
of insanity in the case of a female than in that of a male for the enumerator 
does not have access to the zenana. In England and Wales not only is 
the incidence of insanity far higher (449 for 100,000 in 1011) but the pro- 
portion amongst females 
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males . The ages at which 
insanity occurs most 
frequently in this province 
are from 20 to 40, the 
nucleus being the age 
period 30-35 ; these are the 
ages at which the male 
proportions rise high above 
the female, the disparity 
between the sexes at the 
extreme age-periods being 
less. The figure are 
illustrated in the^marginal 
, dia^m.i, < : . • 
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DEAF-MU.TISM, 


7. The number of recorded deaf-mutes in the province is 20,036 or 7,682 
less than it was ten years ago. Out of every 100,000 males 66 are deaf-mutes 

OK females. In 

this respect North Bihar comes off worse than 
the rest of the province, the proportion of males and females afflicted in this 
Natural Division (107 and 66 per 100,000 respectively) being more than 
twice the proportions in any other. This particular affliction is specially; 
common in the Tirhut Division, where there are four times more persons so. 
afflicted than in any other of the Commissioners’ divisions, and above all in 
Champaran where there are 3,791 deaf-mute persons. In Champaran 
they were recorded in the greatest numbers near the two towns in Bettiah and 
Motihari thanas, but the only thana in which the affliction is not common is 
'Adapur. In Saran more than half of the deaf-mutes in the district were 
found in Gopalganj, MifganJ and Siwan thanas and in Muzaffarpur a third 
of the district total comes from Muzaffarpur thana. In Darbhanga the 

affliction is more equally 
' ' I <fettibuted, but on the 

PER tOftOOO at EACH AGE PERIOD WllOlS it IS IHOr© 00111111011 

’“(• / \ MALES ,92, in the north of the district 

’9'‘ than in the south. Deaf- 

/ \ ,921 y mutism is associated with 

too • / y ' cretinism and' cretins 

/ /y ~ generally short-lived: 

/// ^ 7’~- hence it is that in the 

50 ■!///’ — marginal diagram which 

shows the proportional 
' distribution of deaf-mutes 

— i — — , — L, , , — , — i by age periods the highest 

5-tO 16-20 25-30 35^40 45-50 55-60 ^ • x a. T. J 1 ^ 

0-5 10-15 20-25 30-35 40-45 50-55 60 d over pOlIltS atO rOaCJied. DfetWOOll 

. . of 10 and' 

At the present census there is a sharp increase in the last age periods, which' 
probably represents an increase not of genuine deaf-mutes but of persons, 
“sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything,’* whose hearing and 
capacity for intelligent conversation have failed with the advance of old age. 
This is the more probable because at the present census the restriction was uo 
longer Mposed as it had been at previous censuses that only those deaf-* 
mutes should be included who had been so afflicted from birth. 
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BLINDNESS., 

8. The number of blind persons in Bihar and Grissa according to the 
returns how stands at 31,092 or 82 per 100,000 in the case of both sexes as 
BuNOKEis. against 111 in the case of males and 104 in the 

; . , ' case of females in 1911. The instructions were 

that' only persons totally blind should be recorded as blind in the. schedules 
ahd in the specimen schedule, which contains the names of imaginary; 
persmm suffwing from a variety of infirmities and which is perhaps the 
mo?t important basis of the training of the census staff in their duties,, 
Bahora Raut’s mother, the unfortunate, to whose lot it fell to be blind, was' 
descrih^ as dbnon unJck hi andhi. It is possible that this insistence on her 
Ccimpletely: blind state may have faulted in, the exclusion of certain persons 
■^buld :have been 'included. ABowing for the general 
decrease f!& fflstributidn of bhndness in the province by locality, sex and 
^utih' what it has bfidh on iprpyious occasions. Blindni^ is 
,7cominbn-^he^'thdr:e isia dusty soil! In Bihaiifcoth 

' ; t^ sunshine and 'thb ,dhst-laden 

v* .wfflds :df the “hbfc "^S^her ijuic^y cause inffammation. of the, ey^ whiclij' 
h^g frequeotlj; results in ^ceration and 
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permanent injury. Cataract is a disease that is very prevalent in the north 
of the province and during the ten years 1912 — 1921 no less than 33.653 
operations for cataract were performed of which 28,794 or 86 per cent, were 
successful. _ From 1901 to 1910 the total number of such operations 
performed in the whole of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa was 37,326 and for the 
preceding decade it was 15,987 which shows the demand for and the 
Rowing populMity of such operations. The local distribution of blindness 
is much what it was in 1911. It is most prevalent in South Bihar and 
worst in Shahabad where 165 persons in every 100,000. are afflicted in this 
way.^ Batna and Gaya also recorded over 100 per 100,000, the only otheF 
district of the province which did so being Palamau, where conditions are 
differmit and where it is difficult to account for the high proportion except 
on the hypothesis of more accurate enumeration. In Orissa the dampness 
BE the atmosphere and in Chota Nagpur the bills and forests prevent the- 
clouds of dust that sweep over the plains of northern India and thereby 
reduce the incidence of blmdness. In Orissa Balasore has for some reason 
or other always been less afflicted in this respect than either Cuttack or Puri : 
in the Chota Nagpur Plateau it is Singhbhum and the Chota Nagpui' 
States where the incidence is lightest. The marginal diagram shows that 
the proportion of blind persons increases with age. The proportion of' 

persons totally blind who 
»«o are so bom is small and 
it steadily increases 
throughout life in a 
»oo manner that suggests 
that blindness which is 
not simply failing vision 
460 due to old age is nearly 
always the result of 
injuries received. The 
jao proportion of males who 
are blind exceeds that of 
females up to the age of 
40 from which ^int 
females predominate. 
This is generally ascribed! 
to the fact that the women • 
live a more confined life 
than the men, that their 
eyes are more affected by 
the smoky atmosphere in - 
the hous^, and that they 
repair less to the 
hospitals for medical and surgical aid. To this may perhaps be added that by 
the violence of the contrast the glare is likely to produce a more deleterious 
effect on ey^ accustom^ to the half light of windowless rooms than on the • 
eyes of pmrsons accustomed to spend the whole day in the open air oi 
the verandah. 


LEPROSY. 

_ 9. In the case of infirmities the proportion of females to males is a rot^h ■ 
indication of the d^ee of dishonour attaching to them in the public 
Lorn, estimation mid therefore also the hfcelihood of 

delitoite suppre^um. In the case of Igrrosy- 
the proportion of females (374 per 1,000 males) is much lower than m the - 
.ease of any other infimnty. The number of lepers recorded in the province 
yeas 8,971 mal^ and 3,33^ females or 12,269 in all as compared with 17,885 - 
in 1911, while the proportions of 71 and ^ per 100,000 mdes and femedes 
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respectively in 1911 have fallen to 48 and 17. The disease is very local in 

its distribution as the 
marginal map shows. In 
Orissa it is worst and fairly 
evenly distributed, 129 in 
every 100,000 males and 35 
in every 100,000 females 
being afflicted with it. Puri 
is the district worst afflicted 
because lepers collect there 
to beg alms from the 
pilgrims ; then Cuttack, 
where there is a leper 
asylum, and then Balasore, 
though actually the largest 
number of lepers enumerated 
in any one district is found 
in Cuttack (1,625). Out- 
side Orissa the distribution 
is very uneven. Manbhum 
with 1,441 lepers alone shows 
a proportion of over 100 pen 
100,000 males : in this 
district the disease is 
specially prevalent in 
Purulia where there is a 
large leper asylum, and in 
Raghunathpur, Nirsa and 
Gaurandi to the east and north of it. But the proportion is high also in the 
Santal Parganas (87) which adjoins the badly affected districts of Manbhum, 
Burdwan and Birbhum, and Gaya (71) which is a pilgrim centre. How local 
the distribution is may be gauged from the fact that of the three Chota 
Nagpur districts which adjoin Manbhum the proportions per 100,000 males 
are only 4 in Hazaribagh, and 10 in Eanchi and Singhbhum. 

10. There is a tendency for lepers to concentrate at particular places 
and the effects of this tendency are further enhanced by the creation of 

asylums for lepers and the enforcement of the 

i i ASxxjOMS* Ti'Tr aj-T jTv 

Indian Lepers Act, Lepers naturally congregate 
where they hope to obtain alms by begging, particularly at pilgrim centres 
such as Gaya, Deoghar, and Puri, and it is therefore at these plac^ that 
the leper asylums are erected and to them that the Act is applied. When 
the Act has been extended to any area, the police can arrest in that area 
without a warrant any person who appears to be a pauper leper, and on the 
certificate of an inspector of lepers and under the orders of a magistrate 
the arrested person can then be detained in an asylum. . Ten years 
ago there were seven leper asylums in this province, one each at 
Muzaffarpur, Bhagalpur, Deoghar, Puri, Sambalpur, Loharda^a and 
Purulia. Since then the Sambalpur a^lum has been closed and its inmates 
transferred to a new asylum at Cuttack while another new asylum 
was opesned at Gaya in 1913. The Lohardaga asylum, which* has 

never been declared under the Act and where therefore the inmates are 
Toluntary, was started nearly 40 years ago by the German Lutheran 
mission; at this census it was found to contain 10 lepers of whom all but one 
were born ' in Ranchi district. The Purtflia, asylum was founded in 1881 
also by &e ^man Lutheran, mission: years later the Act was 

applied to Ha^h^ mid thevPurulia asylum was declared to he an asylum 
tp-vdnGh le^^ j cKn^ the district of Manbhum., A,tr thm 

eehsus it coiUauMd.^ 6^8 lepers of whom 649 were natives of the :®ftrict. 
3^6 old institution of -more ;^an year^ 

and taken toit-pndet^tte-Aot fipip/^^i^^^ of 
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Bhagalpur since 1908 : in 1912 tlie Act extended to the whole district. 
Statistics with, regard to the number of inmates are imfortunately 
net available but it usually contains about 140 lepers. The Deoghar 
asylum was not recognized under the Act until 1917 when it was 
declared to be the asjdum for the neighbouring areas of the Santal Parganas : 
it contained 58 lepers at the census. Puri has no asylum but it has 
long had a leper colony which at the time of the census contained 
60 lepers of whom only 11’ were born in the district, most of them coming from 
Keonjhar or Assam. ' The asylum at Cuttack contained 176 lepers of whom 
rather more than half were natives of that district. This asylum was only 
opened in 1919 when it was declared to be an asylum for the five districts of 
the Orissa Division and the Feudatory vStates of Orissa. The asylum at 
Muzaffarpur, which after Lohardaga is the smallest in the province, has 
been declared under the Act to be an asylum for Muzaffarpur than a . The 
King Edward memorial leper asylum at" Gaya which was declared in 1913 
to be the asylum for Gaya thana" contained 212 persons on the census night. 
In British territory therefore, omitting Puri and including 140 on account 
of Bhagalpur, 1,296 of the 10,596 lepers or rather over 12 per cent, were 
enumerated in asylums. There is also a leper asylum in the state of 
Mayurbhanj which is subsidized by the Maharaja and contains between 80 
and 90 inmates. A large home for "lepers which will eventually accommodate 
1,000 inmates, voluntary and compulsory, is being started through mission 
agency near Dumka. The Mission to lepers in Lidia and the East either 
.supports or helps to supporter provides Christian teaching in all the asylums 
in the province.: 


Distribution by age. 


tsoj- 
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11. Amongst males the proportion of affiicted to the population in 
each age-period, as the marginal diagram shows, increases steadily up to 

the age 50-55 and then 
starts to decline. In the 
case of females the maxi- 
mum proportion is reached 
ten years earlier in the age 
period 40-45. In genuine 
cases of leprosy life is not' 
long and Sir Edward Gait 
in his Bengal Census 
Report of 1901 refers io 
an estimate which puts the 
life of a leper attacked 
with ansestnetic leprosy 
at nine and half years and 
with^ anaesthetic leprosy 
at eighteen and a half 
years (from the date of 
attack!. This would 
account for the declining 
proportions of lepers at’ 
the advanced age-period. 
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12. The last ten years have opaaed new hopes to the unfortunate persons 
afflicted by this disease. A new treatment by the injection of the soluble 
ov. „ products of the active principle of chaulmtiara 

BAMiBOT p ^ other oils has been attended with considerable 

success. Eeseardh is now being carried on in the Calcutta school of tropical 
medicine by Doctor Muir whose opinion it is that the treatment results in an 
improvement in almost all cases up to a certain point and then an arr^fc 
after which the improvement can generally be continued by other treatment. 
Sir Leonard Rogers, to whose inspiration this work owes its origin, also 
considers it deaf that a very great advance has been made in the treatment 
of leprosy by the Calcutta investigations. 
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13. Table XII-A contains statistics of the infirmities of certain 
selected castes which are important owing to their numbers or social 
_ position or which had been found at previous 

KFisMiTiEs BT CASTES. ceususss to bo specialty aMcted with any of 

these four infirmities. So far as the members of the castes are interrelated 
and the infirmities hereditary these figures have their interest, but a more 
interesting correlation would be with occupation. A study of the distribution 
of infirmities by caste does not lead to any very helpful conclusion. Of the 
castes sorted for, the Tambulis nearly all of whom come from Bihar and the 
Banivas have the highest proportions of persons afflicted with each of the three 
infirmities other than leprosy. Amongst the insane the Kayasths (23 per 
100,000), the Karans (21) and the Brahmans (19) have a high proportion of 
afflicted which may perhaps show a connexion between mental activity and 
insanity. Amongst the deaf-mutes the Tambulis with 203 persons afflicted in 
every 100,000 have a proportion twice as high as any other caste, but in all there 
are only 79 members of the caste so afflicted. Amongst the blind the 
Tambulis with 231 per 100,000 again lead the field, the Baniyas coming 
second with 203. It is impossible to find any explanation for the variations 
of incidence by caste : that a high proportion of Baniyas and Darzis are 
blind might be accounted for by the fact that their occupations are trying 
to the eyes, but the Karans and Kayasths, whose occupations are no less 
trying to the eyes, do not suffer to the same extent. Generally speaking 
the aboriginal tribes, who do not live in Bihar and whose eyes are not 
tried by minute handicraft, are not sufferers from blindness to any serious 
extent but amongst the Oraons the proportion is high (118 per 100,000). 
In the case of leprosy the variations are susceptible of a more reasoned 
explanation, it being clear that the most important determining factor is 
locality. The caste which is most afflicted is the Bauri caste which was 
only sorted for in the districts of Manbhum, the Santal Parganas, Cuttack 
and Puri, four of the five districts in which leprosy is most co mm on. Of 
this caste 146 in every 100,000 are lepers, a figure which is nearly twice as 
high as that of the Chasas who come next with 75 per 100,000. The Chasas 
and the principal castes- of Orissa, where leprosy is particularly prevalent, 
the Gauras (42 per 100,000), the Kandhs (62), the Karans (60) and the 
Khandaits (59) aU have a high proportion of lepers. Outside the specially 
affected areas, the Tambulis (72) and the Baniyas (69) again seem for some 
unknown reason to be specially afflicted : the Indian Christians have a high 
proportion (61) because the leper asylums are the special care of the 
•Christian missions and there is a natural tendency for the inmate to be 
■ converted to the religion of their benefactors. 
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SUBSIDIAET TABLE L— Kuhbeu of pbesoks afflicted pee 100,000 of the population at 

EACH OF THE LAST FITE CENSUSES. 


DlSXUCI ASD SlTUBAli DiTISIOK. 
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SUBSIDIAEY TABLE II. — Disteibution' of the infieh by age pee 10,000 of each sex. 


PART 1I.--B1HAR AND OBISSA. (Two census es.) 
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1,321 

1,253 

45-50 ... 

... 


... 

510 ! 

473 

497 


947 1 

1,039 ! 

761 

763 

50—55 


... 

... 

717 

b53 

S09 

I fell ! 

i.cso ! 

1,123 

831 

1,019 

65—60 


... 

... 

369 

Itil 



452 : 

437 

332 

355 

60 and over 


... 

... 

2,441 

3,225 , 

! 3,6l.'d 

1 

1 

1 

1,023 ' 

1,102 

1,013 

i 

1,135 


BEBSIBIAEY TABLE III.— Nembee afflicted pee 100,000 of each age peeiod 
AND NUMBEE OF FEMALES AFFLICTED PEE 1,000 MALES. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.—Peopoetion op inpirm in certain castes. 






CASTES 





PxoposTioar psb 100,000 ci* xioa oistb 

WZO ABB 









Insane. 

Peal-mate 

Blind. 

Leper. 





1 





2 

S 

4 

5 

Babhan 

••• 

• P* 



... 

• «P 



9 

43 

63 

13 

Ean^fa 

... 


... 

... 

... 

4M 

... 

.« 

31 

104 

204 

69 

Baori 


.« 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

..I 

7 

38 

87 

146 

Bbafya 

•*« 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

7 

30 

83 

4(9 

Brabman 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

19 

63 

74 

28 

Cbamar 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

10 

70 

108 

22 

Gbasa 

... 



... 

... 

... 

... 

* 

10 

34 

65 

76 

Pbobi 



... 


... 


... 

... 

11 

68 

01 

43 

Boid 

... 


• •• 

... 

... 

... 

... 


11 

44 

84 

64' 

Bosadb 

... 

••1 

... 

• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

9 

61 

128 

I^BI 

Ganra 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

•«« 

6 

81 

69 

42 

GoaJa 

... 

... 


... 


... 


• 44 



74 

14' 

Hajjun 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 




126 

28^ 

Ho 

... 

... 

... 


... 


... 

... 

8 

14 

21 

2 

Kabar 

.... 

... 

... 

1*1 

... 

... 

««t 

• 44 

12 

48 

168 

29 

Eanar 

... 

... 


... 

... 

via 

§44 

•«. 

13 

71 

96 

35* 

Eaodb 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

11 

49 

96 

62 

Hfmdn 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

10 

87 

115 

22 

Karan 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

«. 

•n 

... 

21 

23 

49 

60 

Kajratli 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


23 

62 

83 

23' 

Khandait 

... 


... 

... 


M# 

... 

... 

11 

20 

67 

69 

Koiri 

... 

... 

... 

... 

■ M 

... 

... 

... 

10 

99 

91 

22 

Kumhar 

••• 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

6 

48 

78 

31 

Kanni 


... 

... 

... 


... 


... 

8 


93 

39^ 

UaHab 

•ftf 


... 

... 

... 


... 


13 


87 

18- 

Unsda 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

>a« 

#•4 

... 

10 


49 

IS' 

HaBabu 

M* 


■M 

... 

■•t 

... 



2 


S3 

17 

Hnnija 

» 

«•§ 

... 

... 

#41 


... 

... 

■i 

67 

93 

23 

Oraon 

... 

... 

m 

... 


44 * 

- . 

... 


37 

116 

11 

Pan 

*•« 

... 

... 

... 

- 

44# 

... 

... 

■ 

26 

68 

60^ 

Bajpub 

... 


• •• 

... 


... 

§44 

• •• 


68 

82 

24- 

Saut&l 

... 




... 

... 


... 

4 

22 

38 

so 

Sonar 


... 

... 


... 

#4# 

fP« 

•«> 

18 

70 

104 

21 

TaTn1}oH 

... 

... . 



... 

««« 

•#a 

... 

34 

208 

231 

73 

TanU 

... 

««. 



"• 

... 



6 

48 

72 

84 

TeU 


**n 

*** , 

§49 

(•« 


H* 


n 

64 

106 


Bml 



'■ m' 

*44 

««• 

!*• ‘ 

«•« 

.«* ' 

20 

& 


W 

Dbiraija 

Mt. 

»*» 

.** 

dU 

Ml 



«•* 

10 

■i 

86 

28 

JoIiUia 


•»» 

««« 


1** 



>u 

n 


92 

16- 

Knnjra 

•»* 

•»» 


444 

f.i 



*«« 

7 

■ 

60 

... 18 " 

Sbeil^ 


|^f♦^ ■ 




»•* 

M« ' 

... 



74 

... 

IndiaxLCbiisti^ 

•** 


i44 

♦M 


... 

, 


■ 

89 











CHAPTER XI. 

CASTE, RACE OR NATIONALITY. 


The ethnographical and descriptive portion of the chapter on caste has 
perhaps received more attention than any other part of previons census 

ENQcmiEs AT THE cExsTs. missihje vithin the limitations of a report ot this 

kind there is little that could profitably be added 
to what has alreadv been said in previous reports with regard to the eustnins 
and orsranization of the difterent castes and tribes. Not that the interest 
of caste from the ethnographical point of view has been in any way exhausted, 
for the subject is of human and inexhaustible interest, but the study has now 
reached a point at which it has become a specialized branch of science from 
which further advance must be made by detailed investigations conducted by 
specially qualified experts. Bihar and Orissa is fortunate in this respect. 
The volumes that have appeared on the Mundas and Oraons, the articles (most 
of them from a non-oificial pen) that have appeared from time to time in the 
Bihar and Orissa Besera’ch Society’s journal and Man in India ’’ (issued 
in this province and the only anthropological journal in India), and the 
creation of a chair of anthropology in the provincial university are indications 
that this is the course along which the science is progressing in this province. 
The function of a census report is to take the whole province for its field and 
to trace at regular intervals the distribution and variation of the population 
and their causes. Caste is only one of many causes producing the results 
which it is the function of a census report to trace and explain, and in view 
of the mass of information available on this subject in previous reports, it 
was decided that ethnological enquiries with regard to caste should not be 
conducted in connexion with the census of 1921 on the same scale as on previous 
occasions. 


2. A resolution was indeed actually put down by a member of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly, though eventuafly it was not moved, to the effect that 
_ the question regarding caste should be omitted 

CASTE IN CENSUS RETURNS. altogether fpom the census schedule and that the 

classification of the Hindu population into castes 
in the census tables should be discontinued on the grounds that it was an 
anomaly tor a Christian Government to assist in the perpetuation of the caste 
system thereby encouraging feuds between caste and caste, and also that the 
statistics were inaccurate and served no useful purpose. The caste system 
is the steel frame of Hindu society and in Hindu literature the mixing up of' 
castes has always been regarded as synonymous with chaos. In Bihar and 
Orissa at all events there is no sign of the caste system breaking down or 
ceasing to be the dominant influence that it has always been. The most 
important aspect of caste is the system of restrictions on marriage which it 
imposes and neglect of caste distinctions in this matter is unheard of. As 
between sub-castes within the limits of the same caste there are signs of 
relaxation, notably ^ongst the Kayast^ who are the most highly educated' 
caste in the community. Cases of this kind have occurred amongst the Bihari 
but more particulariy amongst the domiciled Bengali Kayasths, where 
a rapprochement has occurred between the Dakshin Rarhi and the Uttar Rarhi 
and Bangaja sub-castes. The Goalas or Ahirs abo, who have recently bemi 
engaged in an effort to improve their social position, aspire to neglect sub-caste 
in arrahgii^ their marriages. The same thing has been occurring in Orissa 
between the Sasani and Mastan sub-cast^ of Brahmans and the Sasani 
Brahmans and ^e Chaudhuri family of Bhingarpur. Such incidents 
however which have only been noticed amongst the upper and more educated 
castes or castes that are aspiring to the upper ranks, are to be regarded not as 
signs portending the collapse of the caste system but of its adjustment to 
modern conditions. The same may be said with regard to modificatioiK of 
the rules about personal contact or the touching of what is eaten or drunk.. 
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Amongst the Hindu castes that served overseas in the war, the purification 
ceremony necessary after crossing the ocean has apparently become purely 
nominal : only one case that arose in connexion vrith the ■war, that of some 
Eayasths of Darbhanga, is mentioned by correspondents in -which the necessity 
for such a ceremony gave rise to any discussion and that case was amicably 
settled. In places like Jamshedpur * where work is done under modern 
conditions men of all castes and races work side by side in the mill without any 
misgivings regarding the caste of their neighbours. But because the facts 
of every day life make it impossible to follow the same practical rules as were 
followed a bundred years ago it is not to be supposed that the distinctions of 
pure and impure, touchable and untouchable are no longer observed. A high 
caste Hindu would not allow an “ untouchable ” to sit on the same seat or 
to smoke Ihe same hookah or to touch his person, his seat, his food or the water 
he drinks : for a breach of this rule a bath in cold water is the minimum 
purification prescribed. Within the last ten years the children of the 
untouchable classes attending one of “the ziUa schools in this province were 
made to sit in the verandahs and it was found necessary to make the grant of 
allowances for such children strictly conditional on their being given equal 
facilities for instruction with the other children. There is indeed little to 
show that the rules of touch are falling into disuse except in so far as they 
have become incompatable with the routine of every-day life. At railway 
stations no questions are asked with regard to the caste of one’s fellow 
passengers or the railway porters who handle one’s baggage but the man who 
supolies drinking water to thirsty passengers is still (except in parts of Chota 
Nagpur) a Brahman. 


3. Generally therefore the principle of clean and unclean is still there 
though not perhaps so obvious as formerly, and there is little sign either of 
The the rules being relaxed in any vital respect or of 

castes which were formerly regarded as unclean 
coming to be regarded as clean or touchable. One instance is reported from 
Balasore where in old days only those aboriginal Nayaks who were ■village 
priests were allowed to offer water to Hindus of high caste, whereas nowadays 
Brahmans and Earans will take -water from a NTayak whether he is a priest or 
not. The rules as to which castes are and which are not clean vary indeed in 
different places and when Animists turn Hindu there are difierences in the 
estimation in which they are held : in Bonai the hill Bhuiyas are considered 
unclean but the Bhuiyas of the plains are considered to be clean and are em- 
ployed as domestic servants by men of high caste. In the last census report! an 
effort was made to give the names and numbers of the “ untouchable ” castes 
but great difficulty was experienced in arriving at any reliable conclusion. 
Twenty-two castes or tribes in Bihar and Orissa f were recorded as “ causing 
pollution by touch or within a certain distance ” and these at the present 
’Census inchide about 8,825,000 persons. There are some omissions from this 
list because it only includes castes or tribes which contribute 1 per mille or 
■more to the population. There are also other omissions of tribes such as the- 
Kandhs, Kharias and Kherwars which seem to be no more r^pectable than 
the Mundas or Oraons and with regard to wliich it is difficult to say why they 
were not included. Speaking generally however it may be said that not less 
•than one-qnarter of the pdpmatibn consists of " untouchables 

4. In recent years a new and even more evasive term, the “ depressed 
■classes ” has come into common Use and these classes are now represented aff' 
; the pro-vineial Legislative Comical. What exactly 

Tms, MHBEssED otAssKs. iucluded in the depressed' classes has never been 

•stated but ihe term would appear to include a wider range of castes and tribes 
than the untouchables. If it is taken to include the Hindu " untouchables ” 


• It may be lamM fa paesfeg JafflArfimr. is a levdler, of 
le^estio setrants. , , nno • " 

• '+ daB^'fieport Ml Bffligal,B2iar ^d Orissa and SlUhin, 1914 pageaaa _ 

(aw, ®boI^ Dor^ UdsaSb Osod^ Sm. Ho, Kalw«, .Kanata. Kora^ 

lodii, MtmdajMnaalisr, Ntmiya, Oraon, Paa, Santal, Savar, Sunn, Tiyer. 
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‘plus the Animists plus the Hindu members of tribes which are largely 
Animistic, the total come.s to about 10 millions or something less than a thircl 
of the population of the province. It is hardly necessary* to say that this 
estimate males no pretence to accuracy. 

5. If caste was really the outworn institution that has been suggested the 
census would not have been made the occasion of an attempt to improve the 
C. 4 SIE rriTTir;. position of various castes or sub-castes in the social 

scale by assuming high-sounding names and 
advancing claims to a position in the hierarchy higher than that commonly 
assigned to them. Although the same interest was not aroused in this 
subject as was aroused in 1901 and 1911 a considerable number of 
lequests were received asking that new caste names and new castes should 
be recognized at the census. The general principle followed in dealing with 
these requests was as far as possible to ascertain and record existing facts; 
if local enquiry showed that a group of persons was really distinct from the 
caste to which they had hitherto been supposed to belong and bore a separate 
name, no objection was made to that name being recorded in the schedules, 
however it might eventually be classified ; but names which suggested that the 
groups belonged to a higher caste, which usually repudiated them, were not 
admitted. For instance the Tambulis desired to be recorded as Jsagbansi 
Kshatriyas, the Bajbansis desired to be returned as Kshatriyas and the 
Kurmis represented that they were a snb-caste of the Kurmi-Kshatriya 
communitv. These requests were not allowed. The division of the Kaibartta 
caste into Mahishyas or Chasi Kaibarttas and Jaliya Kaibarttas is a matter 
of more concern in Bengal and Assam than it is in this province, but a request 
was received from the Mahishyas, who follow the occupation of agriculture, 
asking that they should be carefully distinguished from the J aliyas, whose 
eccupatioTi is the less esteemed one of fishing and boating ; while an enthusiastic 
proselytizer from Murshedabad, in order to enhance the numbers and thereby 
tbe importance of the Mahishyas. requested that all Kbanclaits in Orissa 
should he returned as Mahishyas. No difficulty was raised with regard to 
the former of these requests, but the latter was of course refused. The 
“ Vaisya Gopes ” of Orissa desired to be returned as Goalas in order to 
distinguish them, from the Gauras; but the name Gcala is not an Oriya word 
at all, so the request was refused though they were informed that there was no 
objection to their returning themselves as Gopes. The Brahmo Bhats desired 
to be returned as Brahmans, or, failing that, as Brahmo Bhats, but in no 
ease as Bhats. Instructions were given that they should be described as 
Brahmo Bhats wherever it was found that they di^ not inter-marry with or 
form a part of the same caste as the Bhats, and 1.972 persons were so" returned 
at the census, nearly all of whom were returned from Bihar and the greater 
numiber (721) from Muzaffarpur. The Dangis, who had hitherto been 
classified as Koiris. requested that they might- be recorded as Hangis. claiming 
descent from King Bahgi Eai of Nepal and stating that they numbered over 
30,000 in the province. The name Dangi was not to be found in any list cf 
the castes of the province, but enquiries showed that they were commonly 
regarded as a sub-caste of Koiris, from most of whom they differ in not 
permitting the sagai form of widow marriage. The census staff of the 
districts of South Bihar in which they are found were told that any persons 
who described themselves as Dangi by caste should be recorded as such, but 
that the term Dangi Kshatriya should not be allowed. Eventually 5,016 
Dangis were recorded of whom*3,469 were enumerated in Gaya. The Dosadhs 
also have discovered that they are really of Ha j put origin. When the 
Kshatriyas were being massacred by Parsu Earn some of them fled into a jungle 
to save their lives and being discovered by the enemy they explained that they 
were not Kshatriyas but " dusra jat ” when they returned to their fellow 
castemen the latter refused to acknowledge them because they had said that 
thew belonged to a “ dusra jat This name was in due course changed into 
'Bosndh jat by which the caste is known to this day. But the most insistent 
-agitation was made by the Eawani Kahars who "desired to be returned ^ 
“ Chandravanshiya Kshatriyas ”, The claim was pressed by the “ All-India 
Chandravanishiya (descendants of Maharaja Jarasandha) Kshatriya Maha 
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Sabha ”, an association registered in 1912 under the Indian Companies Act, 
but enquiries showed that the claim to Eajput status is stoutly denied by the 
local Eaiputs who say that, if the claim of the Eawanis to be descended from 
Maharaja Jarasandh is correct, they must be the offspring of a Sudra mother, 
for they have for many years done menial work and been generally regarded 
as Sudras : moreover the claim to Eajput status in Shahabad is not compatible 
with a claim to Brahman status which they are said to have advanced in the 
Moradabad district of the United Provinces. Their request that the term 
Chandravanshiya Kshatriya should be recognized was therefore refused, but 
thev were told that if they objected to the caste name of Kahar there was no 
objection of their describing themselves as Eawanis. Actually only 181 slips 
were found bearing the name Eawani. These instances are cited in order to 
prove that the upward struggle of the different sections of the Hindu 
community is still along the lines of caste. The first thought of persons who 
desire to claim a status higher than that generally accorded to them in the 
estimation of the public is still to prove that there are no bonds of inter- 
marriage or inter-dining between them and the caste to which the general 
public suppose them to belong or that they are connected with some caste, 
usually the Brahmans or Eajputs, commonly regarded as beii^ above them 
in the social scale. ' 

6. iThat caste is still the frame-work of the fabric is shown also by the 
fact that the attempts at social reform which appear to make the strongest 
Caste sabhas appeal TOR on caste lines. Many of the lower 

castes now have “ sabhas ” or associations ito 
promote their social uplift, some of them more or less spasmodic in their 
activities while others have regular articles of association, written 
constitutions and periodical journals. Even the Dorns held a' meeting at 
Patna in July 1921 and there highly resolved that they would as a caste 
abandon the drinking of wine, theft and other despised occupations and that 
they would have no marital or social relations with any Dom who failed to 
follow their example. Similarly the Mehtars resolved that their caste should 
abandon the drinking of intoxicating liquor under penalty of Es. 5 and that 
no child of less than three years old should be allowed to marry, while the 
Dhobis decided to give up meat-eating as well as the drinking of intoxicating 
liquor. How far these meetings, which were held at the provincial capital, 
expressed the feelings of the caste as a whole it is impossible to say for the 
meetings were only of local representatives. The Dosadhs have a more 
elaborate organization in the shape of the Dushashan Bansiya Kshatriya 
^ha Sabha founded in 1891 which meets usually once a year, and is attende”d, 
it is said by 2,000 or 3,000 persons. There are managing committees in 
various districts consisting of a president, secretary and members and the 
president of the all-India Sabha is elected annually. The spread of education 
among the caste is the first plank in the platform of the association but it also 
■ encourages the abandonment of evil practices (especially the drinking of wine 
and the eating of meat at marriages), the postponement of marriage for boys 
till the age of 15 and for girls till the age of 10 and the cessation of remarriage 
hoth of widows and Widowers. But me most important and effective sabha 
in the province is probably the Gope Jatiya Maha Sabha of the Goaias, or as 
•they prefer to call themselves Ahirs, founded in 1912 and including members 
from the whole of the north of India from the Punjab to Bei^al. The move- 
ment which it represents is described as a “ Pan-Ahir movement ” ; sessions 
are field once a year and are attended by several thousands of persons. The 
association.alsdrhas a.monthly journal of its own called the aW Sa^char 
published at Mainputi in tfie United Provinces. A considerable body of 
literature has accumulated in support of the claim of ’ the Ahirs to Kshatriya 
. origin and it is stated tfiat “ nomiiig less than Kshatriya position wiU satisfy 
it (the cbrapttiuhity)”. In pursuance of this theory a number of Ahirs have 
r4^umed the sacred tfiread. This actibh on their p^t was originally resisted, 
particularly ih l^oftfi Bihar, by the higher castes such as the Eajputs andfhe 
Sfitnhihaf 'Brsdi^ ih some ctefeStb violence and the criminal courts. 

ihirs al^' tediic^ Uie thirty days’ p-adM or ftmeral cesrembny 

■prescribed for tfie ^dras tb the ttveb^ days of the tiwicebcra. The 
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resolutions of this sabha also are directed against the drinking of liquor, 
child-marriage and such like. The interest ‘sho’R'n by the higher castes in 
resisting the caste claims of the Aliirs has weakened and it is lirobabiv owing 
to this tact that the operations of the Aiwa Samaj in North Bihar iiave not 
been so successful as they promised to be a few years ago, particularly in the 
Sitama^i subdivision : only a handful of Aryas were enumeraieu in the 
Tiriiut Uivision at the census and Kamtaul in Darbhanga district is the oniv 
important centre at which they are found. In South Bihar the Goala move- 
ment has been less in the direction of achancing caste claims to wear the sacred 
thread and so forth and mere towards social reform. The men of this caste 
refused to do hegari (customar}* unpaid labour) for their landlords or to 
permit their women-folk to attend the markets to sell milk and giii ; this has 
on at least one occasion resulted in temporarily disorganizing a bazaar and 
in causing serious inconvenience to their neighbours. The different sub-castes 
of Ahirs are now dining with one another and inter-marriage between them 
is “ almost settled This movement is typical of what is going on in other 
castes. The Kurmis. the Ivahars, the Dhanuks and others are claiming the 
right to wear and are in some cases wearing the sacred thread. Net that this 
attitude finds universal favour even amongst the aspiring castes, fer a case 
occurred in Monghyr district in which a Dhanuk who had assumed the sacred 
thread found that he had thereby deprived himself of the chance of marrying 
his children into the family of a wealthy caste feUow of more conservative 
views. 


7. The upward tendency is not however confined to the lower castes. 

. Some of the Babhans or Bhmnihar Brahmans are always trying to drop the 
. Bhumihar and obtain recognition as full 

Bralunans, and the decline in the number of 
Babhans and increase in the number of Brahmans in Bihar are probably 
connected facts. In Bhagalpur some Babhan husbands have recently been 
able to secure !Maithili Brahman girls as wives and they now insist on calling 
themselves Brahmans. Some of them refused to have anything to do with the 
census imless they were recorded as Brahmans, a proposition to which the 
• district census officer assented — taking care that the word Bhumihar was added 
afterwards at the time of slip copying. But it was not always possible to 
prevent the transfer from Bhumihar Brahman to Brahman. Other cases in 
which the upward tendency has probably affected the accuracy of the caste 
figures are the development of Pans into Tantis in Singhbhum, and of Kalus 
into Telis in Manbhum which wiU be referred to again in the statistical part 
■ of this chapter. In other respects there is no reason to doubt the general 
accuraev of the caste returns. The enumerators were local men with local 
knowledge : they could not always be relied on to esehew vague terms such as 
Baniya or Mallah or Kol, which in most cases are not properly caste nam^ at 
.all blit titles which may be applied to several castes, but they could generally 
be trusted to frustrate any deliberate attempts to misrepresent caste. 


8. The effects of the war on the material weU-being of the province have 
been mentioned in the first chapter of this report; its serial effects may 

conveniently be considered at this point. Bihar 
Effects of the -wah. Orissa Supplied 7,270 men to the combatant and 

•21,621 men to the non-combatant forces during the war. Of the combatants 
the greater number came from Shahabad (3,352) and Saran (1.603), the 
districts which in the old days used to be regular recruiting grounds for the 
Rajput regimmits. Of the non-combatants who served in the various labour 
corps the greatest number came from the Santal Parganas and Ranchi. 
Recruitment for Europe was closed after some months but labour corps were 
still required for IWfesopotamia and the Indian frontier. Thanks to the 
■ generous pay, which was much in excess of the wages that most of the recruits 
would have been earning in their native villages, nmny of the coolies returned 
home with considerable sums of money which has in some cases been squandered 
'but in some has been invested in the land ; in Chainpur thana of Ranchi 
•district for instance a good deal of the extension of culti'vation is ascribed to 
war-retumed coolies settling down as cultmtors and in Ranchi town ^veral 
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of tiieiii have purchased ricksha'svs which they ply for hore. A fact which 
deserves recalling is the part played by the aboriginal women in keepir^ the 
home fires burning during the absence"^ of their husbands. They insisted on 
the prompt pajment of the family allotments, and there was a case in which 
a failure in this matter resulted in an honorary recruiter in Ranchi being 
as.«aulted and seriously injured by a crowd of angry women : in the Santa! 
Parganas the wives of discharged labourers used to escort them home from 
the railway stations on their return in order to prevent the occasion being 
celebrated in the usual hilarious but costly manner at the local liquor shop. 
As regards the result of their experiences on those men who proceeded to the 
fronts the universal impression is that it was not so great as might have been 
expected. No difficulty was experienced with regard to reinstatement into- 
caste after the voyage across the ocean and generally the men seem to have 
returned to their old pursuits as if they had never been abroad, with nothing 
to show that the war ever entered into their lives except the khaki half -pants 
and the ammunition boots. This is not unnatural, for the men were debarred 
by their, ignorance of the languages spoken in France or Mesopotamia from 
entering into conversation with the inhabitants. They went and returned 
with men of their own district and though they may have seen the cities of 
many men they could hardly have learned their minds. |The fund of 
anecdotes in many villages must have been notably enriched, some idea of 
discipline and esiprit de corps was acquired and a latent disposition to question 
the validity of the customs by which their lives are ruled not improbably 
resulted, but there has been as yet no open sign of any desire to reform or break 
with those customs. We are still probably too close to the events to estimate 
the effects of the war upon the men who took part in it. 

9. .Another point at which the strict caste customs of the past are being 
modified is the position of women. The increase in the number of females in 
educational institutions from 36,241 to 67,055 in the last ten years and the 

„„ increase in the proportion of literate" females from 

P””” " 6 to 7 per miUe are referred to in chapter VIII. 

Other signs of the general emancipation of the female sex are the increasing 
interest which they take in business and politics, and at least in Bihar there 
is no doubt that with' the spread of education the pardah system is being slowly 
but surely modified. On the other hand amongst the castes that have social 
ambitions a tendency can be traced in the opposite direction, towards a more 
stringent adherence to the traditions of the past: instances of this have 
alreaSy been mentioned in the shape of the discouragement of widow 
remarriage and the refusal of the Ahirs to allow their women-folk to attend 
the markets. Signs that woman is coming to be regarded less and less as 
a chattel may be detected,also among the Santals,* where with the more settled 
conditions oi life a strong desire has become apparent that in default of sons 
property should pass through the female line rather than through the more- 
distant male relatives. In February 1916 a representative meeting of Santals 
was held at Dumka under the presidency of the Sadr suhdivisional officer at 
which after a long discussion the following resolutions were unanimously 
passed : — 


DAUGHTEES. 


ii) If any man has only daughters, they shall after marrying be his heirs, that is 
io say, their husbands shall get the holding. The father’s brothers shall get half the- 
cattle. The person who applied fire to the dead man at cremation shall get a calf. 
If a daughter, for whom a gharM jatooe t was procured, dies without children, the 
shall get nothing; he shall go away with his calf . 
fg) If any man has both sons and danghters and the sons die -without lea-ving 
children, the teghters shall be heirs, that is to say, their father or brothers may bring- 


• S«6 also « remarks OB the positicm of -women smongst tie Samtsls ” by Eenr. P. 0. Bodding 

in’ the TWhar and Ori^ Eeseareb Society’s Jo^al, VoL U, Part HI, page 239 {Septembtar 1916}.^ 

- ' +' A ahardi iawae ■« a sop-m-law ioifONdoced into a family -witli tie object of procreattog cttdrm. He- 
i&es pay for Ms wife hi nnSney but by personal , s^fce and be does not mbent ms fatnep'ia-iaw s 
tiongli Ins cMIdffe d6 
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^Jiardi jatcaes for the daughters, or married daughters may be brought bach to their 
father’s house tvith their husbands. 

(S'i If any daughter mairies other than a gluirrU jatcae she shall not inherit. 

If a ghardi jawae fails to stay on, his right of inheritance ceases. 

(5) If a daughter married to a ghardi jaicae dies after giving birth to children, her 
■children shall cfet their mother’s heritable riclit; and the ghardi jairae until he marries 
again shall stay on there and his children shall maintain him. If he remarries, he miist 
go away. 


meows. 

If a woman becomes a widow, she is entitled to her support from her husband’s 
house, as long as she lives. If she marries again, her rights in her husband’s h:>use 
cease. A widow may manage her husband’s house until she marries again: but when 
the widow dies or marries again the holding shall belong to her dead husband’s brothers 
or their heirs. 

10. Tn Imperial Table XXI statistics are given wbich illustrate rite 
extent to whicn castes are adhering to their traditional occupations and 
TKiiDmoNAi. oocupAnoKs op proportional figures will be found in Subsidiary 
CASTES. Table II. In the Hindu scriptures the princinle 

that eacli man should pursue his own proper business is recognized as the 
essential condition of social life as clearly as in Plato’s Eepublic, and the 
principle was enforced with severe penalties. The further idea that the 
children must necessarily follow the professions of their fathers because they 
were born into a particular caste, irrespective of their natural capacities and 
inclinations, is one that is being gradually modified with the spread of 
education and increasing independence of outlook. This process continued 
slowly during the last ten years. There are certain professions, for instance 
those” of the tanner and the sweeper, in which no Hindu except those of the 
lowest castes will engage : these occupations are in themselves unattractive, 
and the spread of education does not make the higher castes willing to take 
them np ; on the contrary the members of the castes condemned by tradition to 
engage in them become less and less willing to do so and prefer to take up more 
remunerative and attractive callings. The same repulsion from tasks in 
themselves unpleasant and regarded as degrading may be observed amongst 
the aboriginals who, as the result of increasing contact with the Hindu world, 
a.re now refusing to do tasks which a few years ago they did without objection. 
But the more important development is the ever-increasing range of the 
professions followed by the members of the various castes. Of the Brahmans 
for instance only one in ten workers now follows the profession of the priest 
•and of those nearly half have some subsidiary occupation. 739 per mille are 
agriculturists, 26 per mille are domestic servants, 11 per mille are eng^ed in 
trade, 7 per mille as field labourers and 6 per mille as general labourers. 
Over 700 Brahmans were found in the coal-mines as skilled and nearly 1.000 
as unskilled labourers : 237 of them were working as miners and 179 as over- 
•men. Even in lac factories, a profession forbidding to the caste, 10 Brahmans 
were found to be working as skilled and 19 as unskilled labourers. A consider- 
able number of them are also to be found working as fitters in workshops of 
various kind? : 27 fitters in the mechanical department and 19 in the electrical 
•department in the Tata Iron and Steel Company’s works at Jamshedpur are 
Brahmans; at Jamalpur there are 18 Brahman fitters. The gradual breach 
with the traditional occupation of this caste is well illustrated in the records 
of the Chanai^a Society which contain notes on the economic condition of 
particular families prepared during their vacations by the students of Patna 
College. The following' extracts are taken from that source : — 

“ A fa Brahman) knows something of Sanskrit and is a good astrologer 
•at the same time. He has got 17 jajmans of whom three are well-to-do. His 
son too has some knowledge of Sanskrit, but he has little taste for priesthood 
:and devotes himself to trade. B (A’s brother) is quite illiterate. He does 
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Bhuinhar wliicli is used for both Bhuiyas and Babhans, but the whole of this 
table was carefully revised for the Santal Parganas and the figures given are 
the results of resorting. In the other districts there is nothing to suggest 
th.at confusion has arisen on this score and it is difficult to account for the 
decrease, which is most marked in Hazaribagh, Eanchi and Manbhum, except 
on the ground that most of the Bhuiyas live on the barest margin of subsistence 
and would he the first stratum of society to be affected by the troubles of the 
last few years. 

S r ' 

15. After the Goalas, the Brahmans (1,879,226) are the most numerous 
caste in the province. They are found in the greatest numbers in Darbhanga 

(274,383), Cuttack (191,476) and Shahabad 
G88,873) and are fewest in Ranchi (9,250), 
Singhbhum (8,290) and Angul (3,889). Their proportion to the district 
population varies from 0'69 per cent, in Ranchi to 10 ‘15 per cent, in Shahabad 
and 10 "98 per cent, in Balasore. Since 1911 their numbers have increased 
by 153,802 or not quite 9 per cent,, the increase being shared by all divisions 
except Orissa. The increase is probably more a matter of classification than 
of natural increase, the Bhumihar Brahmans in particular having apparently 
succeeded in amalgamating themselves in considerable numbers with the 
Brahman caste. 


16. The Chamars are one of the ten castes of the province that number 
over 1,000,000 persons and they have increased by 33,000 since 1911. The 

CmiLta. increase has occurred chiefly in the Patna and 

Tirhut Divisions especially Saran and Champaran, 
and in Chota Nagpur, especially Manbhmn where there has been a slight, 
coniplerrentary decrease in the number of Muchis. The considerable increase 
of male Ch.amars in Saran is probably caused by the decline 0 ‘f emigration, 
which would naturally inflate the number of males of the labouring castes. 

17. The number of Dorns has decreased by 23,170 or 9 "58 per cent., the 
decrease heisig general. The caste is most numerous in the Santal Parganas 

and Manbhum and least numerous in Orissa. 

They are however found in every district, there 
being certain functions to be performed in connexion with dead bodies that 
only a Dorn can perform. Wherever therefore the Hindu is, there will the 
Doin also be found. 


18. The Dosadh is another of the ten castes that are over a million strong. 
It is found in the greatest numbers in Bihar, while in Orissa it is not found 
Dosadh ^ Amongst the males a slight loss has 

occurred, while amongst the females there has 
been a loss of 19,000. This loss is common to North and South Bihar and 
most marked in the Bhagalpur Division. This loss can reasonably be ascribed 
to natural causes, and the true floss amongst the males is probably masked by 
the decline in emigration from the north of the province. 


19. The Goala is the most numerous caste in Bihar and Orissa, including 
as it does 3,192.242 persons or 8 '4 per cent, of the total population. This 

figure is less by 58,173 or 1‘8 per cent, than the 
total of the caste in 1911, three-quarters of which 
loss has occurred amongst the female sex. The caste is most numerous in 
North and South Bihar, there being 377,000 members of it in Darbhanga 
district alone. The loss in the total ]population of Bihar was at the rate of 
1'6 per cent, and the loss in this caste is evidently due to natural causes. 

20. The Kayasth caste shows a small increase in males and a decrease in 
females. In North and South Bihar the numbers are stationary or on the 

Eisism decline; but an increase has occurred in Manbhum 

and Singhbhum, a f^t which illustrates the effects 
of the industrial, develo|jment of these districts. With the growth, of 
industrial enterpifise foreigners have to he imported, to staff the elefidal 
eStablishinents whieh.are: its natural corollaiy. 
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21. /]>e deorease in the number of Kewats by 27.f>2u from 420,506 to 
392,Sbt.l exaggerates the loss of this caste. The Kewats are fisbermen wbo are 

found chiefiy in Darbhanga and the Bhagalpur 
and Orissa IJivisions. In the districts where the 
Kewats have lost ground the !Mallahs have gained and, as Maliah is a title 
which is applied to most fishing castes as well as the name of a particular 
caste, it is probable that most of the loss of Kewats must be set ofi against the 
gain in Maiiahs. TVhatever instructions are issued, it is a matter of extreme 
ctiflSculty to restrict the use by enumerators at the census of such terms as 
Baniya and Maliah, which are in common use and generally regarded as 
caste names. 

22. The Hindu Mundas have increased and the Animist Mundas have 
decreased, the net result being a loss of 44,000 or 10'7 per cent. This loss 

has occurred principally in Ranchi district and 
the states. In Ranchi it is accounted for by whole- 
sale emigration and natural loss of population combined with conversions to 
Christianity; the number of Christians in Ranchi who returned their caste 
as Munda has increased by over 7,000. In the states the decrease is greatest 
in Keonjhar, Gangpur and Bonai, and is the result of a different classification 
of the troublesome entry Kol. In Keonjhar and Bonai the Hos, and in 
Gangpur the Oraons have gained what the Mundas have lost. 

23. The Oraons have lost 27,000 or 5 ’6 per cent, mostly in the same areas 
as the Mundas. In Ranchi the same causes have operated. In the 

states the loss has occurred principally in 
Bamra where the number has fallen from” over 
IB.OOO to 157, owing to a wholesale transfer to Kisan. The marginal 
statement compares for Bamra, Gangpur and Bonai the figures for Oraons 

and Kisans at the last two 
censuses. It is reported that 
the Kisans in these states are 
really Oraons, who emigrated 
many years ago, but as they 
were retuxmed as Kisans it was 
thought better on the whole to 
leave them as such and make a 
note of the fact that they are 
ultimately identical with the 
Oraons. 


State. 

Oeaon. 

Kis.45r. 

1921. 

1911. 

1921. 

1911. 

Bamra 

157 

16,656 

20,869 

5,708 

Gangpur 

50,846 

46,326 

8,C588 

3,053 

Bonai 

3,386 

5,204 

7,597 

1 

16 


24 The Rajputs, who in point of numbers come sixth in the province, 
havelncreased from 1,239,826 to 1,256,906 or by 1'3 per cent. The increase 

is common to all parts of the province except 
RtwOT. Tirhut and considering the determined efforts to 

obtain Rajput status that are being made by a number of castes, it is probable 
that the iuCTease is a matter of accretion rather than of natural growth. The 
■j^atri caste, which has in the past always proved extremely dbBBcult to 
distinguish from the Chattris (ie. Rajputs), was not sorted for on this 
oc^sion. The Khatris are an up-country caste of traders of whom some 
35 000 were enumerated in 1911, a note being recorded that many of them 
were probably Rajputs. It is very likely that if the Khatri slips had been 
counted on the present occasion their number would have been considerably 
reduced. 

25. The Santals have increased in numbers in the last ten years by 49,772 
or 5 per cent, of which 8,000 have been added in the Santal Parganas. They 

are now fourth in point of numbers among the 
- castes and tribes of the province. The increase 
is fairly general in all districts in which the tribe is found. The thi^ist of 
the Santals into Pumea continues and their number in that district has 
abont* doubled: In Bhagalpur also there has been an increase and in 
Manbhum, where they have gravitated tx) the coal-field and where they now; 
number 238.534 or 15 '4 per cent, of the district population. In the states 
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they are found in Mayurbhanj (211,132), Keonjhar (11,763) and Nilgiri 
(2,340), the three eastern states. The figures given in paragraph 20 of 
chapter III show how the Santals have increased in Bengal and Assam. 

26 The next group of castes are those of local distribution which are 
included in the second section of Part I of Table XIII. The first of these 

that calls for notice is the Asurs. There has 
been a 50 per cent, decrease in this caste 
in Ranchi district. Since the disturbances amongst the Asurs in Surguja 
state in 1919 the caste has been dispersed and about half of them have 
disappeared from the district; the number has fallen from 3,432 to 1,686. 

27. The ntiinber of the Bhumij tribe is fairly stationary tbronghout the 
province except for a marked decrease in the Sadr subdivision of Manbhum 

Bhuotj district, where it has occurred particularly in the 

thanas of Chandil, Purulia, Baghmundi and 
Barahabhum. Here the Bhumij is really a debased section of the Munda 
tribe. There are few more improvident men than the Bhumij and the 
decrease is ascribed locally to the manner in which he succumbed to the scarcity 
of 1919 or emigrated to a-^-oid it. Their favourite occupation of dacoity has 
also been suppressed during recent years and some of the more daring spirits 
have emigrated as far as the Andaman Islands. 

28. The Chasas have decreased in numbers from 846,119 to 757,342. 
According to the proverb, " Chasa barhi barhi Mahanti ” : Mahanti is a title 

that is used by Chasas, Elhandaits and Karans and 
a good deal of the loss in Chasa is made up by the 
■gain in Khandaits. Prom the Khandaits there is a further step upwards to 
the Karans, but that movement is on a small scale and the Karan caste has 
declined in numbers with the general population of Orissa. It is however 
common for well-to-do Chasas to describe themselves as Khandaits and inter- 
marry with that caste. 

29. A comparison of the figures for Gangai and Ganesh in Purnea district 
•of 1921 with those of 1911 suggests that there has been a transfer of some 

r. 12,000 between the two castes, for the Gangautaa 

wliich are tne smaller caste have gamed wat the 
•Gangais have lost. A complete resorting was however ordered and the result, 
was the figures as printed. In 1901 the Gangais were slightly more numerous 
and the Gangautas slightly less so than in 1911, but the distribution between 
the two castes bore a closer resmblance to that of 1911 than to that of 1921. 

30. TheHos have increased in numbers to 440,174 by 20,953 or 5 per cent. 
In Singhbhum where they are most numerous and important there has been 

a slight increase, but the main increase has 
occurred in the states, particularly Mayiirbhanj, 
Keonjhar, Bamra and Bonai where it is the result of a different classification 
•of doubtful entries found in the schedules. 

31. The number of Kalus shows a great drop in the Santal Parganas and; 
hlanbhum from 43,728 to 9,051. This caste is. most numerous in Manbhum 

' and it has lost by accretion to the more respectable 
£5aste of Telis. “ Regarding the general distine- 
■tion between Kalns and Telis ”, writes the Additional District Magistrate, 
there is little donht. The Kaln is the indigenous oil-presser whose ancestors 
have always lived in Iiiihinbhum. The Teli is the up-country immigrant. And 
since immigrants are usually more enterprising and more educated in the 
■general sense of the word, the Telis refuse to recognize the local oil-jiressers 
•as members of -the same chste. They v^ll not eat with them, nor will they 
intermarry; ; B^des the Kalus, however,; there is a local caste of Telis, who 
•are nof oil-pr^er^, but cultivators. They style themselves^ ‘ Ekadus ' or 
■* liwadas ’ Ts^; Md -ithere is a, , further tenden^ to difffet^tiate them from» 
oil^pr^ssers hy tsaiRng thorn not Teli but: ‘ Tili ’.; They dtaim to bo a hxglier' 
<#ste.^aa eith^ and this, claim isireco^zedi'foitho^l^ 

aifcd othcsF'l^h eOatot wim Will hot take; water fOGon- oil-phessoJ®'/' 
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will accept it from their hands. hether this distinction has its source in 
anv ditference of racial origin, or is merely the outcome oi the fact that certCL^ii 
Kalus in tne past, having amassed wealth and land, ana having abandcned 
their caste trade, have sought successiuiiy to improve their social origin, is 
not easy to aetermine; but it unaoubtedly exists.* This district has 
experienced a rapid industrial development, which has brought it, by means 
of immigration, into touch with a wider world, and, especially of recent yeais. 
with more advanced ideas. Many of the disciples oi Gandhi and labour 
agitators have preached the equality of man, and decried the doctrine of 
imtouchabihty. These factors have given an impetus to a natural tendency, 
which is almost universal, I believe, lor the iower castes to aim at elevating 
themselves in the social scale ; and it must natui’aiiy be strongest among those 
classes which have considerable opportunities of a”cquirmg wealth and such 
social advancement as does not depend entirely on caste. The result is that 
the Kalu is rapidly abandoning a caste name which stamps him as inferior in 
the eyes of both the local cultivator class of Teiis, and the immigrant oii- 
presser Teiis”. 

32. The Ma t Paharias of the Santal Parganas have slightly increased in 
numbers by 1,175 to 3h,972 while the bauria ir'aliarias have aecreased by 1 .b. b 

to 55,11b. topeciai attention was aevotecT to the 
figures of tne Paharias: the fust step was 
a complete resorting and then slips containing the doubtful entry " PaUaria ' 
without further qualification were ciassihecl, tailing other indications, on the 
basis of a note supplied by the Deputy Commissioner, t Mr. McPherson in 
his settlement report on the distxict, wnich was written before the last census, 
estimates the number of Mai Paharias at 68,000 and that of the Sauria 
Paharias at 68,000. 

33. The number of Pans shows a great decrease especially in tJinghbhmn 
and the states. In Singhbhum there has been a reversion to the suite oi 

aftairs m 1901 when most of the Pans succeeded 
in passmg themselves off as Tantis. In the states 
the Pans represent one of the poorest classes of the community. They are 
foimd in large numbers in some of the eastern states like Duenkanai and 
Talcher wMcn suffered heavy losses of population, and most of the coolies 
jecruited for the tea-gardens from this neighbourhood are Pans., 


34. The number of Rajbansis in Pumea, which is the only district in 
which they are of importance, shows a very great decline since 1911 from 
EiJBinsi. 105, / 50 to 65,931. In 1901 the figures for 

Koches were included in those for Kajbansis, 
but at the census of 1911 they were shown as completely separate castes. 
Nevertheless the ^ure for Eajbansis on that occasion was greater than the 
combined figure for Eajbansis and Koches in 1901. In 1911 the total of the 
Eajbansis consisted of 65,191 Eajbansis, 20,578 Deshis and 19,253 Paliyas 


* A local legmd say tiiat aJi Teiis are descended from Manobar Pal and ihat Ekadas Teiis are the 
offering of his elder and Dwadas Teiis of his younger wife. 

f ** Erom my owja knowledge of the district I think the following mfonnation is vocy approzImatelT 
correct 

1. Sttbbxviszok Bajmahab.—- All the Paharias permanently domiciled ihere are Sauria 
Paharias. 

2. Subdivision Godda, — (a) Damin*-— Paharias in Bungalow Bokrabandh are Mai 
Paharias. There may be a few Mai Paharias in Bungalow Chandna. In all other hungalowa 
there are only Saurias. 

(h) Bz-jbamm^^Paharias in Thaaa Poraya are Mai Paharias. In other 

thanas there are only Saurias. 

3. Subdivision Pasaub.— (a) Damin » — In Bungalows Alubera, Dumarchir, ^.mrapata 

Parerkola, Surujbera and Bnmria the Paharias are Mai Paharias. In other bungalows W 
are Saunas. ^ 

[b} Ex-^Damin* — In census Charge No. 40 the Paharias are Mai Paharias: in the rest 
of the area Saurias. 

4- Subdivision Dukka.— All Mai Paharias. 

5. Subdivision Beoohae.— A ll Mai Paharias. 

6. Subdivision jA3mBA.-rAll Mai Paharias. 

It must be noted that the distinction between the two tribes is not always marked. On the border 
country, e.g-, Bungalows IdUpara and Knnjbona in Pakaur, there are people who call themselves Mai 
Paharias but who speak Malto and intermarry with Saurias. I came across this smd other gradaiiotis 
between the two tribes when I was mspecting census work. Except on the bord» coimtiy however the two 
4ribes appear to he quite distinct 
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On the present occasion the Rajbansi total is made up of 55,092 Rajbansis, 
10,125 Deshis and 714 Paliyas. Chiefly in order that there niight be no 
mistake about these figures the whole of the Hindu slips in the district were 
resorted by caste : the only solutions of the disappearance of the Rajbansis 
that suggest themselves are that the great increase of Eajputs by some 18,000 
in this district is accounted for by the fact that many Rajbansis have got 
themselves recorded as Eajputs on the present occasion and possibly also, 
since this does not explain the whole difference, that a greater number of 
persons were returned as Koches than ten years ago : as however the Kochh 
caste was not sorted for, this suggestion cannot be verified. In Sir Herbert 
Eisley’s book on the Castes and Tribes of Bengal, the Koches and the 
Rajbansis are treated as identical. It should perhaps be added that the 
slips received from this district were in many cases illegible and in others 
contained unauthorized caste abbreviations which made it extremely difficult 
to deal with them in the central office. 

35. Amongst the Muhammadan castes ” there is little to note. 
The Saivids should be properly the descendants of the Prophet, but no one 
supposes that there are over a hundred thousand persons in the province of 
that high lineage. The title however is one of honour and there is a strong 
tendency for the number of Saiyids to multiply more rapidly than the rate 
of natural increase would permit. As compared with 1911 there has been an 
incri“ase of 13,149 or 14'4 per cent. The most numerous class in the province 
is the Sheikhs, who number over 1^ millions, of whom about one-third were 
enumerated in Pumea. After them in numbers come the Jolahas with over 
800,000. In Purnea the Jolahas are insignificant in numbers ; they are* 
most numerous in Tirhut, especially Saran (93,193), Hazaribagh (89,533), 
Gaya (84,452) and the Santal Parganas (84,145). As compared with 1911 
there has been an increase of 14,986 Jolahas. 

36. Apart from the Indian Christians the most numerous class of 
Christians are the Ei^lish ; but if the battalion of British infantry at Dinapore 
be left out of account their numbers are almost the same as those of the Anglo- 
Indians, i.e. persons of mixed descent. It is moreover very difficult to- 
distinguish these two classes from one another. Both are found in everv 
district and usually in very small numbers. There were less than 100 English 
in 7 districts and between 100 and 200 in 8 others : in Patna there were 1 459, 
in Manbhum 547, in Monghyr 533, in Singhbhum 517 and in Ranchi ’sis! 
The Anglo-Indians number less than 100 in 13 districts, and do not number 
so many as 1,000 in any one district, Patna with 954 containing the largest 
number. In Manbhum there are 850, in Singhbhum 625 and in Monghyr 327. 
In two districts, the Santal Parganas and Cuttack, there are between 200 
and 300, in two others, Puri and Purnea, there are between 100 and 200. 

37. Only 465 persons in the whole province returned themselves as- 
Scotch and only 329 as Irish. These races are most numerous in the 
same districts as the English. The communities of Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians are therefore scattered and small in numbers, the only points 
of concentration being the provincial capital at Patna, the eoahfield in 
Manbhnm. Jamshedpur in Singhbhum and the workshops of the East Indian 
Railway at Jamalpur in Monghyr. SmaEer concentrations are found in the 
railway colonies at Gaya, Khagaul, Buxar, Sahibganj, Sonpur, Samastipur, 
Adra, Ohakradharpur and Khurda. One hundred and forty-eight Americans 
were euumerated in the province, most of them at Jamshedpur, and 106 
Armenians of whom there is a regular colony employed in the lac factories at 
Jhalda in Manbhum and a sprinkling in the coal-field. After the British 
Isles, Belgium is more numerously represented than any other European 
coimtry, that bein^ the home of a large humber of the Roman Catholic priests,-- 
and sisters found in the province. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I,— Vaeutiuk in CASxts, ieibes, etc.j since 1872. 
BART I.— Castes tabulated foe eteex disteicx and state. 


Casts, Tsxas os Bacb. 


p£S-Oy? lA'u’fe omiitud). 


Psa.£5J 

lOE OP Visano:-r 
OB nscasi?!: f- 

lycasj^t: i+j 

'i 

I'EBCSXTdaB 

OV 5ST 
TIB-IAHOX, 




102!. 

1911. 

ioo:. 

is:?!. 

1581. 

1S72. 

1911-16.' i. 


la91-19ul. 

las: 


lar2' 


Ia72-I921, 

1 

3 

Z 

4 

6 

u 

7 


s 


9 

1 

* 


. 

-1 

r 

‘V_ 1 

15 

hinbu and animist. 






> 




.. 

. 









BABEAN 

v«a 

... 

srii 

l,iS0 

1,U4 

1,2^1 

Ifiil 

l.Gli 

— 


— 

1’;; 

- 

t.*4 


18*4 

T 

i*s 


^1.4 

BAISHNAB 

... 

... 

79 

70 


el 

no 

12;) 

T 

O' 5 

- 

I'jT 

- 

18*9 


Sl'O 

- 

3*.7 


35-3 

BANIYA 


... 

17S 

141 

110 

5<;7 

579 

244 

4- 

2:»-8 

- 

.D'O 

- 

'-’S 


12*4 

•r 

I7‘2 


27*0 

BA5A1 

... 

... 

100 

lot) 

129 

118 

li'J 

14*; 

- 



{fa 

4- 

11*3 

r 

26'5 

— 

.;ia 


31*3 

BABHI 


... 

310 

324 


eso 

SCd 

24a 


1*7 

+ 

■ % 


Vi 


4’,j 

-i- 

2-:'l 


129*2 

,BfiLDAB 

... 

... 

SO 


t!,-{ 


... 

’•v'l 

+ 

1‘4 

- 


_ 

11' 


... 


... 


.ry 

BHBIYA 

... 

... 

579 

CG.4 

614 

47 i 

IS 

■4‘iO 

- 

IJ-a 


8*0 



* 

4a‘0 

- 

25 S 

4- 

U'7 

bbahman 

... 

... 

1,879 

1,755 

1,706 

3,G5S 


i.rf23 

+ 

7*3 


2*9 


1*1 



+ 

25’'5 


45*0 

CHAMAB 

... 

... 

1,147 

1,114 

1,055 

1,(46 

il59 

78S 

+ 

2-9 

+ 

5*7 

T 

0*0 

+ 

5*?3 


25*5 

-r 

45*6 

DHANtJK 

... 

... 

539 

6rj 

579 


531 

47- 

- 

fi'Q 

- 

1*3 


43 'a 

+ 

93 •& 


11-4 

■f 

23*0 

PHOBA 

... 

... 

37S 

377 

342 

342 

S22 

37S 

-r 

0*3 


iO‘l 

- 

0*1 


6*3 

+ 

Id'O 


J 35*3 

DOM 

... 

... 

219 

242 

172 

150 

ISU 

144 

- 

O'ti 

+ 

4j-5 

— 

4*7 

— 

0*2 


25*4 

4, 

52-0 

dosadh 

... 

... 


1,150 

1,145 

1.173 

1,111 

641 

— 

1-8 

r 

;ri? 

— 

3*4 

+ 


+ 

18*4 

-f- 

241 

gabebi 

... 

... 

02 

93 

97 

IL*: 

i'jU 

91 

“ 

0 6 

" 

‘a*i 

— 

:*= 

— 

4*1 


2u’5 

-i- 

1*3 

GOALA 

... 

... 

3,192 

3,250 

2,190 

3,217 

2.i'48 

2,:3us 

- 

1-8 

+ 

I'U 

— 

*j a 


6*1 

+ 

24*i 

- 

.34-3 

hajjam 

... 

... 

365 

3ft3 

370 

412 


328 

- 

u'a 

+ 


- 

7 0 

- 

147 

+ 

17*4 


17*6 

HALWAI 

... 

... 

146 

142 

141 

leo 

... 

14-1. 

+ 

4‘1 


O'a 

— 

12-2 


... 


... 

+ 

2*3 

EAHAB 


... 

£01 

524 

617 

cSii 

545 

431 

- 

4’4 


1*4 

~ 

4-0 

— 

1*6 

+ 

2d'5 

+ 

16*4 

KALWAB 

... 

... 

ld‘J 

151 

221 

ISO 

IsL' 

... 

- 

6-4 

- 

IS'li 


I'/U 


0-3 


... 



kamas 

... 

... 

470 

450 

4til 

4C4 


357 

- 

0*0 


4*0 

“ 

0*6 


0*3 

± 

i-*.; 

4. 

33*1 

kandu 

... 

... 

431 

603 

496 

607 

565 

479 

- 

4-3 


1*6 

- 

2-4 


14*8 

+ 

24*4 

+ 

0-6 

kayaste 

... 

... 

344 

346 

363 

533 

3ar 

337 

- 

1*0 

-* 

4*J 

~ 

.Ji'8 

+ 

37*4 

4- 

13 0 

+ 

2*1 

kewat 

... 

... 

303 

421 

345 

344 

249 

292 

- 

ti’6 

+ 

30*8 

+ 

1-1 

+ 

3a *4 

- 

11*6 

+ 

34*2 

EOIRX 

... 

... 

l,3d5 

1.2S1 

1,340 

1,175 

1,106 

1.C39 

- 

3*5 

■h 

2*5 

-r 

6*0 

- 

1*5 

+ 

151 

+ 

13*9 

KT3HHAB 

... 

... 

529 

513 

4jtj 

4J3 

441 

344 


3-0 ' 

T 

10*1 

+ 

0*0 i 

- 

5*1 

+ 

2a'<) 

-r 

63*5 

kdbmi 

... 

... 

1,315 

1,313 

1,242 

1,314 

I.IOJ 

893 

T 

0'2 ^ 

1- 

6*7 

+ 

2*3 

4- 

07 

+ 

24*2 

T 

46*0 

MALI 

... 

... 

145 

140 

96 

ir«i) 

131 

96 

+ 

O'O 

T 

16*0 

- 

*'6 

- 

17*3 

4- 

26-7 


54^6 

MALLAH 

... 

... 

410 

363 

363 

357 

411 

330 


14*6 

- 

1*4 

4* 

2'9 

' — 

13'0 

+ 

24*3 

+ 

23*3 

hitnda 

w* 

... 

367 

410 

330 

352 

... 

190 


lOT 

+ 

24-3 

- 

6*1 


... 


... 

•f 

92*S 

husahab 


... 

035 

627 

597 

569 

544 

431 

+ 


T 

5*0 

■f 

+.*a 

T 

2*5 

+ 

26*1 

+ 

47*3 

NUxVIYA 

... 

... 

339 

319 

207 

291 

267 

226 

+ 

0*3 

4- 

7‘i 


2-2 

T 

9'3 

+ 

17*8 

+ 

49*S 

OBAON 

... 

... 

447 

475 

473 

445 

M. 

20S 

- 

S*s 

-r 

0*6 

j - 

S*4 


... 


... 

+ 

1U*5 

PASI 


... 

150 

150 

142 

143 

159 

123 

- 

003 

+ 

6*0 

1 - 

1*(J 

- 

10*3 


2U’2 

+ 

19*0 

RAJPUT 

... 

... 

1,357 

1.24D 

1,250 

1,3C9 

1.291 

1.120 

•T 

1*4 

i - 

2*7 

- 

U-5 

f 

6*1 


13*3 

+ 

13‘3 

bajwab 

... 

- 

109 

132 

14j 

127 

111 

79 

- 

17*3 

I - 

9*8 


14*9 

+ 

15*0 

+ 

39*4 

4. 

37*9 

sastal 

KM 

... 

1,469 

: 1,099 

1,302 

l,b3 

1 

783 

+ 

6*0 

+ 

2*5 

■r 

10*1 





+ 

sr*4 

SOSAE 

... 


191 

213 

197 

316 

197 

194 

- 

10*2 

■r 

I3*?j 

- 

13*4 

+ 

9*4 

■r 

1*9 

— 

1-4 

SUNBl 

M. 

... 

i 351 

237 

153 

232 

2QJ 

360 


2*3 

T 

36'S 

- 

15*3 

+ 

iri 

- 

44*6 

— 

30*3 

TANTI 

... 


: 603 

613 

634 

494 

338 

451 

- 

1*8 

- 

3*3 

+ 

35*4 

+ 

47*0 

- 

87*3 

4* 

30*7 

TBLI 

... 

- 

1 1,077 

1,072 

931 

1,0*38 

907 

710 

4- 

0*4 

+ 

8*1 

, — 

I'C 

; + 

iri 

+ 

27*9 

+ 

517 

UDHAMb£A.DAN« 




i 

[ 
















DHUillA 

... 

... 

193 

203 

105 

183 

... 

... 

- 

3*3 

4 

3*7 

■f 

1*1 


... 





JOIiAHA 

... 


841 

630 

795 

609 


69 

+ 

1*9 

+ 

4*0 


30*5 


.• 


: 

+ 1,134*3 

kONJEA 


... 

165 

1S9 

1 170 

137 

... 


- 

13*7 

+ 

10*9 

4- 

:«*2 


«*« 





PATHAN 

... 


33? 

331 

30S 

m 

... 

131 

+ 

3*7 

+ 

6*3 

; - 

4*6 


... 


... 

+ 

i87*5 

SAIYZB 



lOi 

91 

j 116 

115 

... 

56 

+ 

14*4 

i - 

21*3 

i + 

*9 


M* 


... 

+ 

86*3 

SHJBISE 


1.. 

1,609 

1,700 

1.619 

S.139 

... 

839 

1 ^ 

(TO 


5*6 


-1 

\ 

1 




+ 

103*5 


Oaly tlioae castes in Imperial Table XIIF^ Part lA are slwwa above wMcU eontribots more tbaa Sper mile or oi tae papilasioa of the praviaee. 
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CHAPTER XI. — CASTE, RACE OR NATIONALITY, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I.— Variation in castes, tribes, etc., since 1872. 
PART II.— Castes tabelateu for certain areas only. 


Casts .Tbcse 

jEEA tor which 


Phesoxs OOO’s omiited. 



PEJIO-ESIAGE OT VABmiOy ; INCEEASB (+' 
nXCECASiE (— ). 

on 


Pbioxhtau 
OP TO 
VASiAnon, 

os Rags, 

TAHrUIFJP. 



















1921. 

1 1911. 

1901. 

18'} •. 

1881. 

1S72. 

1911-1921. 

1901 

-1911. 

1891 

-1001. 

18S1 

-1891. 

1872-1881. 

rna-iMi. 

1 

3 

3 

* 



? 

S 

0 

10 

11 


12 

13 

14 

EAUBI ... 

Saatal Pareanas, Cnttaet, 

27(1 

2sr 

279 

270 

214 

109 


e-o 

+ 

3'S 

+ 

3-3 

+ 

26*3 


7-3 

+ 33*3 

BE Ah DAB! 

Puri, Hanbhu'Q. 

Oriflsa Division and Orissa 

111 

117 

M 

93 

4 


4'9 

+ 

15-3 

+ 

6’4 







BHTMIJ ... 

S axes. 

Cnttack, Balasore, Alanoham, 

24<i 

273 

244 

233 

104 

163 


11'6 

+ 

11*2 

+ 

s-a 

+ 

437 

+ 

1-3 

+ m 

BIND 

Sin^bbhnro, uris^a States, 
Chita Nag .ur states. 


















Patna. Tirha- and E..agalpar 
Divisions, 

184 

134 

lie 

117 

123 

111 

+ 

•04 


15-3 

— 

71 

- 

4-3 

+ 

10*6 

+ 21*2 

CHASA ... 

Oius. Division Hill Orissa 
States. 

757 

346 

643 

61.2 

521 

483 

- 

10-5 

+ 

•43 

+ 

•3 

+ 

sn' 

+ 

77 

+ 6fi*6 

(xANDA ... 

Saxbajpnr and Orissa States... 

235 

212 

„ 

... 


«*• 

+ 

6*2 


.. 


... 


... 


.. 

• M 

OAHGAUTA 

Bhagaipar Division 


S3 

80 

... 


70 

A- 

lO’l 

A. 

3*3 


... 





+ 29*6 

OAURA ... 

GOND 

Orissa Division and Orissa 
States. 

Saoibaipar, Banchi, Singh- 
bhum and Orissa States. 

747 

234 

710 

234 

430 

47 

431 

21 

429 

21 

276 

■29 

A- 

+ 

5*2 

•19 

+ 

+ 

C61 

402*0 

+ 

•15 

136-7 

+ 

3*& 

re 

+ 

62*3 

26-6 

+ 171*2 

+ 783*0 

GONHBI ... 

Cbumparan, Hazaitarpnr, 

Daibhan^a and Bhagalp.ir 

85 

129 

133 

141 


82 

— 

26'8 

— 

3*3 

- 

6*2 


... 


... 

16*6 

GUBIA ... 

Division. 

0 issa Division and Orissa 

140 

147 

140 

133 





4*9 

+ 

5’2 


6*1 






HAEI 

States. 

















Bhigalptir Division, Cuttack, 
BaJasore, Angnl, Pen, Hjd- 

■1 

110 

no 

224 

87 

47 

— 

lOTi 

— 

•43 

- 

■48 

■¥ 

166-6 

+ 

84-3 

+ lU'O 

HO 

KAIBABTTA 

bhaui and 0 issa State?. 
Singhbhiun, Orissa States aod 
Cbota Nngpnr btatis. 

440 

•110 

383 

' 147 


... 

+ 

5*1 

+ 

9*3 

+ 

1-6 


... 


... 

... 

Pornea, Sanial Parganaa, 

B dasore, jUaDbliam. 

78 

S3 

73 

40 

61 

63 

- 

3*8 

+ 

13-6 


47-6 "■ 


19-0 

- 

2*5 

+ 26*2 

EAN0U ... 

Angnl, Puri. Sambaipnr and 

387 


123 

103 





5*1 

+ 

148-5 

+ 

17*8 






KANDfiA ... 

Orissa States. 

















Orissa Division and Orissa 
States. 

142 

155 

151 

140 

121 

103 

“ 

8*7 

+ 

2-9 

+ 

7'6 ' 

+ 

16-1 

+ 

17*8 

4* 38*2 

KAEAN ... 

Orissa Division and Orissa 

138 

146 

137 

' 129 

! 103 

113 


6-8 

+ 

6*5 

' + 

6-3 

+ 

25-6 


9-2 

+ 21*6 

XH AND AIT 

States. 



1 













Or.bsa Division ami Orissa 
States. 

Sembalpur, Eonchi, Manbhnm, 
Ginghbhum and Orissa Srateej 

323 

767 


1 013 

611 

I 443 

+ 

7*1 

+ 

11-3 

+ 

•40 

+ 

8*6 

+ 

36-5 i 

+ 83*0 

EHABIA ... 

KEABWAB 


105 

57 

45 


SO 

- 

14-1 

+ 

04-9 

+ 

26*6 


... 


- 

+ 214*8 

SbAhubad, Bhogalpor, Fomea. 
Banchi and Poiamau. • 

80 

83 

71 

78 

66 

50 

— 

3-4 

+ 

17*4 

“ 

97 

- 

18*8 

■H 

BO-S ' 

+ 61*8 

KHATWE ... 

Mnzaffarpor, Darbhanga, 

Bhogalparund Purnea. 

no 

116 

101 

SO ' 


51 ' 

- 

6*1 

+ 

14-5 

+ 

36*3 


•" 


... 

+ 116*7 

KOLTA ... 

Sambhlpur and Orissa States... 

130 

128 

... 

... 


... 

+ 

8'2 


... 


... 


... 1 


• M 


PAN 

Orissa- Division, Bauch!, 
Singhbhum, Oii&sa States 

361 

463 

438 

m 

241 

242 

- 

34-2 

+ 

5*8 

+ 

38*7 

•P 

•41 


*68 

+ 45*6 


and Chota Nagpar States. 


















SAVAB ... 

Cnt'aek, Puri, Sambalpnr 
and Orissa B;a.es. 

203 

316 

29 

... 


.4. 


6*2 

+ 

635*4 


... 


... 


... 

... 


Only tliose caatee ia Imperial TaWe XIII, Part IB are shown wWeh coutrii'ttte more th m3 per mille oi 70,000 of the population of the province. Thefljruies fornreviow 
eensneee relate only to thobo areas for which the casteh were tabulated on the present oocabion, ^ 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. — ^Proportion op members op castes pollowing their teahitionai 

OCCUPATIONS. 


GSOVF 150 Cas^, 


Pexsoit's 


(OOO’s omis 

Gnoup i.irn Oartp. 

iBb). 


GtrLTlVATORS* 

Bahhau (Bihar) 

Chosa (Oriflha) 

Koifi 

(BilMir) 

(0. K. Plateau) 

£mcxDi ... 

(Patna and Tirliut Divi?loo8) ... 
iHasaribagh) .... 

J^pnt r, 

(Bihar) , 

. (0. Jf, Fla^owO ~ ' -M 

•ittEEDSItEK AND MILKM:Eir- 

Glmra fOrissa) . V . — 

Soala (Bihar) A. 


Kewftt 

(Bauff) 

. ,,f,0ii8sa) ' 

VUtesu) 

lilti^h(BiluixJ , ^ 

, - 

Dhai^ - 


115 

533 

474 

49 

2Q0 

234 

56 

399 

353 

40 


61 

331 


VI. - WEAVE BS- 

Jolaha 

fBiInr) , 

(C. N. Plateau) ... 
Tanil _ 

(Bihar) 

(Onsaa) - 
(Orusa States) 

VII. -HIDE DBESSBBS- 


Ghanor 

(Bihar) 

(Orissa) 

lc»K.JPlateatt) 


Via,-CABPBNma- 

Barht 

(Biha^) 

(Orissa fthd Euaufibi^h) 

IX--BUO£&aiTHS- ' . 
Ka I ar , 

, (OdssB) , .V ' 
- ,CC.S.?iat^u) 

... S' 

: K^Babal^ ' ... 

.»ih*r}. 

(Oi^> 

; (C.»,PUtwa) , 


Pebroks 




Pnaon 

(OOO’fiOMIT- 

Gjioirp Asrs Oasts. 


((Wi aMir* 

TSn). 




Txn). 

4 

6 

6 


Sl.-OIL PEESSEES— ' 




101 

Tell 



179 

40 

63 

(Bihar) 

(Orissa) 

•• 

... 

103 

24 

64 

19 

35 

(C. N. Plateau) 


... 

53 

£n.-GBAIN PABOHEES- 




10 

Xandii (Bihar) ... 

... 

... 

46 


Xni.— WASBOIEMEN- 





Phoha 

ua 


136 

85 

63 

(Bihar) 

(Orissa) 


... 

67 

36 

6 

(C. N. Plateau) 


... 

33 

16 





XIV.-BAEBEES- 





Hajjam 

- 

... 

85 


(Bihar) ... . 


u> 

80 

61 

87 

(jaaaacibagh) 

... 


5 

XV—PBIBSTS- 




H 






. Brahman 

..1 

... 

121 

\\ ’ ' ’ , - 

(Bibar) 



' ' 81 

■ \ ' '61 
, ;■ ' a, 

(Uvisaa) 

■ (C, N. Plateau) 

Vi. 


19 

21 

Xn-WBiTESrJ-- 




Xaran (Orissa) *»• 

'*»*■ 


7 


JKajfaa ha (B|ba|r)... 



37 

165 

XVU‘--LAfiO0BH£- 
.Vvs^li /' 




'89" 



352 

:'BX' 

(Bihjfcr) ' 

■ .i. 


' 338 

63 

> tO.N,PIat«m> 

w**. 


J4 











CHAPTER XII. 

OCCUPATIONS. 


Columns 9 and 10 of the cenaus schedule relate respectively to the 
principal and subsidiary occupations of actual %vorkers and coiunm 11 to the 

tnea.iis of subsistence of dependants, be., the 

The occcpAIIO^’ coLcii:;?. • j* i a . -l 

occupation oi the person who supports them. 
These columns have grown to their present shape as the result of e.vperieuce. 
In 1881, when occupation was first tabulated, only the occupation of workers 
was returned : in 1891 it was decided to record means of subsistence rather 
than occupation, and dependants were included as well as workers but without 
being distinguished from them. The present practice oi distinguishing 
workers and dependants was introduced in 1901 and has since been 
maintained. The workers, it may he mentioned, include not only persons 
who work for their living but persons who live on rent or income derived from 
investments and persons who have ceased to work and are now living on 
pensions. The dependants therefore are the children, the women and the 
old and infirm who have to look to others for their support, a worker being 
distinguished from a dependant by the fact that he or she “ helps to augment 
the family income ”. 

2. Like the occupation columns themselves, the scheme of occupations or 
system on which the occupations are grouped is itself the r^ult of experience. 

In 1881 the English scheme was adopted with a 

SCHEiEE OF OCCrPATlON?. • . J-S 1. i t 7 

few minor modmcations, but it proved unsuitable 
to Indian conditions and an entirely new scheme was devis^ and substituted 
in 1891 which included in all 478 groups. In 1901 this scheme was overhauled 
and expanded with the result that the number of groups rose to .520. 
Experience had however by this time shown that such an elabor ite classifi- 
cation was not only not required in the circumstances of India, but was liable 
to be actually misleading. In 1911 therefore an elaborate revision took place 
and a practically new scheme based on a scheme approved by the International 
Statistical Institute was introduced, consisting of 4 classes, 12 .sub-classes, 
55 orders and 169 groups. This scheme has been substantially followed on 
the present occasion. The development of flying since 1911 has bowever led 
to the insertion of two new orders (Nos. 19 and 43) for which room has been 
made by combining two pairs of what were in 1911 separate orders, r/?.. old 
orders 18 and 19 in new order 18 and old orders 40 and 41 in new order 40. 
‘A new order 56 has also been added for other unclassified, non-nroductive 
industries. The groups, which form the hfima species, have also been 
modified in two directions : — 

(1) by dividing up the existing groups so as to .show in detail interest- 

ing or important categories which were previously combined, 
the number of groups increasing accordingly from 169 to 191 : 

(2) by redrafting the titles of the groups in a few cases and transferring 

certain categories from one group to another, particularly in 
order 50 (letters and arts and sciences). 

The complete scheme is given in the appendix to this chapter. 

3. The statistics of occupations classified in accordance with this scheme, 
with full details of groups will be found in Imperial Table X'’^, which 

coriesponds to Imperial Table XY, Part A of 

Occupation t /\ rt •% * j . » * tty . * 

1911. and consists of two parts, viz.. Part A, a 
provincial summary which gives details group by group for British territory, 
the Feudato^ States and cities, and Part B wliich gives details for separate 
districts omitting a few of the less important groupes : the latter in spite of 
these omissions is a form of over 1,000 columns and extends to 57 pages. The 
same data are arranged by religion in Imperial Table XX but without the 
distinction of worker and dependant. Imperial Table X V lll consists of 
thr^ parts which show respectively the subsidiary occupations of the three 
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important classes of persons supported by agriculture, viz.^ rent-receivers, 
rent- payers and farm servants and field labourers. The slips of a few 
selected castes with well-defined traditional occupations were also examined 
to see how far those occupations are maintained and with what other 
occupations they are commonly combined, and the results are exhibited in 
Imperial Table XXI A. Imperial Table XXI B shows the different castes' 
engaged in certain selected occupations. The following Subsidiary Tables 
relating to occupations are given at the end of the chapter : — 

Subsidiary Table 1. — General distribution by occupation. 

Subsidiary TaUe II . — ^Distribution by occupation in Natural Divisions. 

Subsidiary Table III. — ^Distribution of agricultural and industrial 

population. 

Subsidiary Tables IV and 7. — Occupations combined with agriculture. 

Subsidiary Table VI. — Occupations of females. 

Subsidiary Table VII. — Selected occupations, 1911 and 1921. 

Subsidiary Table VIII. — Occupations of selected castes. 

Subsidiary Table IX. — ^Number of persons employed on railways, in the'- 

post office and in irrigation. 

Subsidiary Table X. — ^Number of lac-growers and number and kind of 

trees on which lac is grown. 

Subsidiary Table XI. — ^Number of hand-looms at work. 

Subsidiary Table XII. — ^Age, occupation and principal birth-places of 

the most numerous castes in the Jherria 
coal-field. 

4. In 1901 an attempt was made to distinguish between workers in 
factories and those engaged in hand industries on the basis of the entries in 
, the census schedules. The attempt failed but, 

usTBiAL CENSUS, as tfic Tupid iudustrialization of certain parts 

of the country made it increasingly important to know the number of persoM- 
employed in factories of different kinds, a separate return was prescribed m 
■1911 for factories, mines, tea-gardens and other similar concerns in which not' 
less than 20 persons were employed, to show the name and caste or nationality 
of the owner and manager, the number of perons employed in direction, 
super-vision and clerical work, the number of skilled and unskilled workmen, 
the mechanical power, if any, employed and the state of business on the dat©' 
of the census. This return was again called for on the present occasion -with 
amplifications ; it was prescribed for aU industrial establishments containing 
10 or more persons, an industrial establishment being defined as ** any 
premises wherein or -within the precincts of which ten or more persons ar©- 
employed on separate remuneration in any process for making, repairing, 
ornamenting, finishing or otherwise adapting for use, for transport or for sale 
any article or part of an article. It does not include such industries as are 
carried on bv member.*? of a household in their joint interest with less than ten 
hired labourers The object of this definition was to include any estab- 
li^ment of the nature of a factory, whether power is employed or not, where 
labour is concentrated under a definite management and paid by definite, 
individual rem-uneration, and to esolude cottage or family industry where 
the work is done in the house by members of a family and profits 
are shared in the family. On all such industrial establishments two 
forms were served, in the first of which information was sought 
reffardiner (1) the nature of the busings, (2) the n-umber, sex and race 
or nationality of -the ovmers or, in the case of a limited company, of the- 
directors, (3) the race or nationality of the manager, (41 the number and sex 
of the supertj^g,, technical and clencai staffs, dMinguishing Europeans and 
'jlnglo-Tndians;.from ;lndia other Asiatics, (S), the number and nature; 
0 ^ the, pp-Wer-ehgines, (61 "whether the industry perminial or Seasonal, and 
(5^ the nmnber of Idcms textdeesta^^ The secopd r^urm 

.the labour forOBj to! cpef aiiiv^i^, skilled and unskilled, inGluding* 
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foremen, mates and mukaddams who are of the same general class as the 
operatives under them “ . With regard to every such person information was 
requested regarding (1) name, (2) sex, (3) age, distinguishing adults from 
children of under l-l years of age. (4) race or caste. (5) birth district. /6) whether 
skilled or unskilled and, (7) in the case of skilled operatives, the occupation. 
These forms were placed in the hands of the agents or managers of all estab- 
lishments at least a month before the date fixed for their return, which was 
April 1st 1921 for all kinds of establishment except lac factories for which the 
^ate was May 1st.: 

5. The statistics so obtained were compiled and are presented in the seven 

_ parts of Imperial Table XXII. which are as 

iNDtrSTEiXAL T.4BLES* ^ 

tollows : — 

Part I. — Industrial statistics ; provincial summary. 

Part II, — Industrial statistics ; distribution by districts. 

Part III. — Industrial establishments classified according to the 
class of oViTiers and managers. 

Part IV. — Caste or race and birth-place of skilled workmen classified 
according to their industry and occupation. 

Part V. — Caste or race and birth-place of unskilled labourers 
classified according to the indust r\' in which they are 
working. 

Part VI. — ^Details of power employed. 

Part VII. — ^Number of looms in use in textile establishments. 

'At the end of the chapter the following Subsidiary Tables relating to 
industrial establishments will be found : — 

Svbndiary Table XIII. — Distribution of industries and persons 

employed. 

Subsidiary Table XIV. — Particulars of establishments employing 

twenty or more persons in 1911 and 1921. 

Subsidiary Table XV. — Organization of establishments. 

Subsidiary Table XVI. — Place of origin of skilled employes. 

Subsidiary Table XVII. — Place of origin of unskilled labour. 

Subsidiary Table XVIII. — ^Distribution of certain rac-es in certain 

industrial establishments. 

Subsidiary Table XIX. — Proportional distribution of adult women 

and of children of each sex in different 
industries. 

Subsidiary Table JZ.— Distribution of power. 

The industrial statistics will be discussed in the second part of this 
•chapter. 

6. To revert to the occupations returned in the general census of the 

population, the instructions for filling up column 9 of the general schedule 

were as follows : — “ Enter the principal means of 
BmjmnjKi persons who actually do work or 

carry on business, whether personally or by means 
of servants or who live on house rent, pension , etc. Enter the exact occupation 
and avoid vague terms such as ‘ service ’ or ‘ writing ’ or ‘ labour 
Por example in the case of labour say ‘labour in the fields* or ‘in coal- 
mine ’ or* ‘ Jute factory ’ or * cotton mill ’ or ‘ lac factory ’ or ‘ earth- 
work etc. In the case of agriculture distinguish between persons who 
receive rent those who pay rent. If a person makes the articles he sells 
'he should be entered as ‘ maker and seller * of them. Women and children 
•who work at any occupation which helps to augment the family ina>me musfi 
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be entered in column 9 under that occupation In column 10 

was to he entered ” any occupation which actual workers pursue at any time 
of the year in addition "to their principal occupation. Thus, if a person lives 
principally by his earnings as a boatman but partly also by fishing, the word 

' boatman"' will be entered in column 9 and ’ fisherman ’ in column 10 ” , 

In regard to column 11 the instructions were as follows : — “ For children 
and women and old or infirm persons who do not work either personally or by 
means of servants, enter the principal occupation of the person who supports 
them''. The bare sight of the instructions for filling up the occupation columns 
of which the substance has been set out above is sufiicient to strike alarm into 
the. reader particularly if he is not conversant with the use of forms. It is 
probable that after the infirmity statistics, which in many eases must have 
been deliberately falsified, the occupation statistics are the least reliable part 
of the census, owing not to deliberate misstatement but to the difficulty of 
understanding and applying the instructions. It was the general experience 
of the district census officers that columns 9 to 11 gave more trouble than all 
the other columns put together. Subtle distinctions between workers and 
dependants and between principal and subsidiary occupations led to many 
hours of argument and explanation : in the circumstances of an Indian 
household, where children from their earliest years often assist in herding the 
cattle, it can never be easy to say exactly which members of the family do 
and which do not help to augment the family income, nor can it be easy in 
families in which domestic accounts are unknown and which have hitherto 
defied the inquisition of the family budget-maker to decide in every case 
of dual occupations which is principal and which subsidiary. Apart however 
from the inherent difficulty of compressing an adequate account of the 
occupations of a family into the occupation columns, the repeated injunctions 
to be definite were not always followed. The dimensions of order 53 (general 
terms which do not indicate a definite occupation) which includes all told 
1,319,747 persons, most of them unspecified labourers, is a fair index of the 
ill success that attended the warfare against vagueness. 


7 The difficulty of getting the columns correctly filled up was however 
only the beginning of evils. The correct copying of lengthy entries in these 
c,^ssmc.«roK. ^^ded close supervision in the slip- 

copying offices and their correct sortmg in the 
central offices required a supervision even closer. The sorting by occupation 
is the most intricate and difficult of all and the impetuosity of sorters, who 
were paid by the thousand slips sorted, required constant cheeking : in the 
case of three districts the work had practically to be done twice over. The 
next stage was the allocating of the results produced by the sorters to their 
proper groups. The Census Commissioner for India issued a printed index 
of occupations which was of the greatest assistance in this matter : there were 
also alphabetical lists of transliterated vernactdar words prepared in the 
central offices at the last census for use at this to which additions were made 


as new entries were found, but these lists were not so generally used as the 
Census Commissioner's index, which extended to 78 pages of print and 
included aU entrira that are likely to be found in the schedules. It did not 
of course include local names for the different kinds of interest in agricultural 
land but a separate list of these was prepared for the province and circulated 
to the Deputy Superintendents for guidance. The main work of reference 
was however undoubtedly the Census Commissioner’s index, and a few words 
may be said regarding the principles on which it was compiled. 1^0 
occmpatipu of anv worker may be looked at from two points of view, A clerk 
may be employed in a Government office, or in a landlord’s cutcherry or as 
a goods clier^k at a railway station or in a coal-mine or in a hundred other 
different kinds of office. . His pergonal , occupation is in every case that of 
a clerk andifpr cprtain purposes that is the important fact; from the point of 
view fof ingtahc^i of public health or f or oalctilating the expectation of a man’s 
life his person^ peculation is of greater importance than the nature of the 
dr works hi, ^Mch h^ employed. But to obtain a general typopsis 
of the ewnoraie distribu^ the population or to ascertain the number of 
pefsofis dependoit on a particular industry, it is the nature of the office or 
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works and the purpose which it serves that matter : the clerks for instance in 
the office of the Tata iron ana Jiteel Company at Jamshedpur are supported 
Dy the iron and steel industry no less than the furnace helpers or the general 
manager. The instructions with regard to column 9 are intended to coi-er 
both personal occupation ana industry, but in compilation the principle 
followed was to classny by industry as far as possible ; clerks, contractors, 
coolies, engineers, managers, mechanics, overseers and such like were alK ated 
to their proper industries where the necessary information was available and 
order 53 (general terms which (.io not indicate a definite occupation) was oniv 
used in cases where the entry in the schedule was so vague as not to allow of 
its being so allocated. The following note explains the other Tnaii^ 
principles of classification : — 

“ (1; Where a person botii makes and tells he is classed as a ' maker ’. On the 
same principle, when a person extracts some substance, such as saltpetre, sulphur, 
carbonate of soda, etc., from the ground and also rehnes it, he is shown in sub-clat.^ II — 
Exploitation of Minerals, and nut in sub-class 111 — ^Industry. 

(2) Industrial and trading occupations are divided into two main categories : — 

(.a) those where the occupation is classified according to the material worked 
in, and 

{b) those where it is classified according to the use which it serves. 

As a general rule the first categor}- is reserved for the manufacture or sale of articles 
the use of which is not finally determined, but it also includes specified articles for which 
there ia no appropriate head in the second category. For example, while shoe-makers are- 
included in the second categoiy (order 13, group 18), the makers of water-bags, saddley, 
leather portmanteaux and the like are included in the first category (order 7, group 40). 

In a few cases Occupations have been classed according to the material worked in, 
even though certain articles made of it are specified, because the material used is more 
characteristic of the occupatiorr than the article nrade. Thus, makers of palm-leaf fans- 
have been shown in group 45 rather than group 100. (Makers of bamboo screens, leaf' 
plates, etc. , have also been shown in group 45. 

(S) Persons employed in railway carriage factories have been shown in poup 118 • 
instead of under order 16, because these factories in India are always worked direct by 
the railways. The manufacture and repair of railway trucks and carriages is an intepM 
part of the operations of the railway authorities. The principle on which the cla.?sification' 
is made is analogous to that followed in the case of makers and sellers or diggers and 
refiners. 

(4) on the other hand, railway police. and railway doctors are classified in poup 
and 171 respectively, because the primaiy duty of persons thus employed is in the one- 
case the prevention and detection of crime and in the other the healing of disease. The- 
fact that their pay is derived from the railway is merely an incident, and does not effect 
the character of the occupation. 

As a general rule it may be said that wherever a man’s personal occupation is one- 
which involves special training, e.g., that of a doctor, engineer, surveyor, etc., he is. 
classed under the head reserved for that occupation. Exceptions have been made,, 
however, in cases where the work in which he is employed involves further specialization. 
For this reason a marine engineer is classed in poup 107 and a river surveyor in poup 108. . 
Officers of Government whose occupation is covered by some other group (e.g,, doctors, 
clergvmen, professors, jMStal, forest, settlement and railway officers and other establish- 
ments, etc.b will be included in that group and not under group 161. Government peons- 
and chanrasis, other than those in the above mentioned establishments, will be included 
under this group and not in poup 117 ”. 

■Finally even when the entries had been classified there were still two 
further orocesses of posting and compiling in voluminous intermediate- 
reffisters through which the data had to be passed before they issued in their 
final form in Tables XVII, XVIII and XX. It will be realized that, when 
the totals of the 191 groups had been added up for the district and the result 
tallied with the popmation of the district, a sigh of relief was heard in thes- 
compilation office. 
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8, The general distribution by occupations of the population of the 

province is given in Subsidiary Table IV and 
summarized in the tollowmg table and diagram : — 
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In the following paragraphs the occupations are dealt with in the order 
in which they appear in the scheme of occupations. 

9. Agriculture is by far the most important occupation, supporting as 
it does over 30 millions of people or four-fifths of the total population. North 
AaBIClJLTUTtB. Bihar with 87 per cent, of agriculturists is the 

fOHows 1-^1 most purely agricultural part of the province and 

, - . ■ , . Orissa with 69 per cent, is the least so. The 

proportion of agriculturists as compared with ten years ago shows an increase 
m North B^ar and Chota Nagpim and a decrease m South Bihar and Orissa r 
in the province as a whole there is an. increase, of 2 per cent. The next most 
important class of occupations, , but at a very long interval, is industry which 
supports 7 per cent, of the population while rommeree supports only 5 ^ cent, 
and profe^ions only 1, per cent. In ad^tion to the general increase of 
agrimiltunsts, there has Been ^ine reshuffling among the diSereint groups of 
^neulturists bontaified in this order, rent-payers or ordinary' lagricnlturisfai 


last cGBsiis tli 0 occuj^itioa of tlie lasdlords was closcTibed in tibo voiriis^Qlar 
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as lagan or malguzari lena and that of the cultivators as lannn or malguzari 
dena, expressions alien to the ordinary language of the village which were 
very troublesome to explain to the staff. The distinction which it is reallv 
desired to draw is that between persons who live on the rent of agricultural 
land and those who cultivate themselves and therefore at the present census 
the occupation of landlords was ordinarily described by some such word as 
zamindari and that of cultivators as kheti or koshtkari . It is probable that 
many of that very large body of persons who are both landlords and tenants 
were content to describe themselves at this census as knsktkars who ten 3'ears 
ago had fancied themselves rather as receivers than as payers of rent. The 
differences between one class of agriculturists and another are subtle and it 
is often difficult to fit them in with the hard and fast distinctions that the 
census recognizes. The decrease in farm servants and field labourers is due 
partly to an increase in the number of labourers unspecified (group 187) from 
whom in the great majority of cases they do not really differ, as will be 
explained presently, but ordinarj- cultivation has absorbed the rest. The 
increase of cultivators is most marked in Chota Nagpur and above all in 
Banchi where it amounts to 386.000. Enquiry shows that the most important 
cause of this increase in Eanchi is the settlement, the full effects of which 
had not been felt in 1911 and which has resulted in many persons who were 
previously regarded as landlords’ servants finding themselves in possession of 
lands of their own and so promoted to the group of rent-payers. The number 
of farm servants and field labourers in this district has decreased bv 40,000 
and that of labourers unspecified by 125,000. There has also been reclamation 
of jungle land and extension of cultivation which is very marked in some parts 
of the district such as Chainpur and Pithoria : many of the coolies who 
returned from the labour corps as independent gentlemen have invested their 
savings in this manner. There has also been a marked decrease in the number 
of persons returned as following the primitive pursuits of fishing and hunting 
and cutting and collecting wood while the village artizans are said to be 
devoting more attention to agriculture than before. These causes probably 
apply also mutatis mutandis to the other districts of Chota Nagpur. Else- 
where in Bihar the increase in cultivators is probably due chiefly to the change 
in the terms used to describe the classes of agriculturists though the high prices 
of food-grains so far as they affected the number of agriculturists must have 
tended to increase it. That the increase is not incompatible with a develop- 
ment in the organized industries of the province is shown by the figures given 
in paragraph 49 below. 

to. The decrease in the number of indigo-powers in North Bihar is due 
to the fact that manv of the so-called ‘ factories ’ have now abandoned the 
speci*. ««) eo™. cidtivatiou and manufacture of indigo altopther 

while others combine it with the cultivation or 
(Gboots &-9). other crops so that the persons who cultivate it' 

would not describe themselves as primarily cultivators of indigo. The 
decrease in forestry is due principally to the reduction already noticed in the 
number of wood-cutters and collectors in Chota Nagpur. The importance 
of the lac-growing and collecting is altogether obscured by the census figures 

11. Tudia possesses a virtual monopoly of the lac trade * and some of 
the most important centres in which lac is grown or shellac is manufacturpd 

are in this province. In view of the local 
importance of the industry the opportunity of the 
(Gbotjp 10), census was taken to collect on a separate form 

statistics with regard to the number of lac-growers and the number and 
variety of trees cultivated. The results will be found in Subsidiary Table 
at the end of this chapter. 

12. The lac trade is subject to violent fluctuations. The London prices 
of shellac fluctuate in accordance with the stocks held in London and the 
reported prospects of the Indian crop; these prices affect the Calcutta pric^ 
aiw they in turn affect the pri(» of stick lac in the up-country markets. Lac 
is generally cultivated by small cultivators as an occupation sul^idiary to 
their main occupation of agriculture : the ordinary lac-grower tabes the 

'» Cf Beeobx on Laq and Shiiuc, by Messrs. I-mdsay sod Sarlow (isdim Forest Beeords, VoL viil. 
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■lease of a few trees from the laRdlord and cultivates his crop of lac upon them. 
The trees are usually scattered and the task of protecting them against theft 
is a troublesome one; if the price of stick lac is low, the grower will not think 
it worthwhile to cultivate a crop at all and so it comes about that the supply 
of lac is closely regulated by the demand. During the slump that occurred 
before the war much of the lac cultivation in the hills south of Jhalda in 
Maobhum was abandoned and many valuable kusum trees were cut down 
and used as fire-wood. This must be borne in mind in examining the results 
of the census of lac-growers and trees and also the entries in groups 10 and 
64 (i) of Table XVII. The few previous years had been years of violent 
fluctuations : by 1916 a steady demand for shellac for the inner coatings of 
shells and other military purposes had arisen; the London stocks had fallen, 
prices had risen and Government control became necessary. The Calcutta 
price of T. X. shellac which had been Rs. 23 a maund in July 1915 rose 
steadily to Rs. 97 a maund in January 1919. After that with the removal 
of (Tovenunent control prices at first fell but subsequently, as the various 
industries in which shellac is used revived after the war, the Calcutta price 
soared and reached the unprecedented height of Rs. 258 a maund in January 
1920. That year there was a bumper crop and prices came tumbling down 
again; there was the inevitable slump and by January 1921, when the census 
of lac trees was taken, the Calcutta price stood at Rs. 90. The results of the 
census of lac-growers and lac trees are therefore smaller than they would have 
been if it had been taken twelve months before. 

13. The table shows that there were in the province 311,866 persons 
cultivating lac on 6,062,264 trees. The greatest number of lac-growers is 
to be found in Manbhum (83,651) ; and next come Singhbhumi” (63,201), 
Palamau ^41,019), Ranchi (39,555) and the Santal Parganas (32,144) in that 
■order. No lac is grown in the coastal districts of Orissa and very little north 
of the Ganges except in Purnea : in fact Bihar has little to show in the way 
of lac cultivation except in the south of Gaya district. In the states lac fs 
■at present cultivated most extensively in Mayurbhanj ; but there is no doubt 
that, as the railway system expands "in this area, the cultivation of lac will 
•grow with it. The statistics with regard to the trees are not altogether 
reliable, round numbers occurring in a number of the forms which are evidently 
the result of guess work. The best lac is grown on the kusum tree and of 
these the greatest number is cultivated in Manbhum, though many are. 
■cultivated in Ranchi also. The kind of tree which is in most common use 
for lac cultivation is however the pa to, which in Chota Nagpur is frequently 
found growing in considerable numbers near human habitations where the 
■crop of lac can be easily watched. But apart from its use as a host for the 
lac insect pato can only be used as fuel and it is likely that the hair, which is 
[the next most numerous tree aca)rding to the census and which has an 
alternative value as a fruit producer, will tend to oust the 'palas in course of 
time . The pipaZ, which is protected by religious scruple, is cultivated on 
a much les.s extensive scale : its use for this purpose is practically confined 
to Manbhum, Singhbhum and Ranchi. 

14. The lac cultivator, who does not cultivate on the trees in his home- 
stead land, hires his trees from the , landlord and the rent is fixed 
after inspection of the lac crop : it varies from ^ to 3 annas for a pato 
tree and from 2 annas up to as much as Rs. 2 for a kusum tree. The cost of 
the brood lac is estimated at 2 aimas a tree and there are further expenses 
<3onneeted with the watching of the crop. Hie importance of this industry 
as h secondary means of support for the cultivators of Chota Nagpur is shpwn 
by the fact that, when the rains failed in 1918, the agricultural classes in 
various districsts of Chota Nagpur had resources to fall back upon in the 
shape of savings from the high pmces they had been receiving from lac since 
the war b^^. . , One hmm tree near Balrampui* in Manbhum is said recOptly 
tp have pr^hbed Rs. 1,500 worth of lac in a year. 

. ' 15, , “t^e pf course, far less according to 

viable XVII than ae<» to the special c»hsus, for as already explained 
Ihe eultavation of Ife subsidiary oeeiipation of agrienlturisrts. 

p^ber^ 0 ^ persons who^ prindpal aseupatipn wap rescdrd^ as the 
cultivation of lae was in fact only i7i According to Table XYTLC, whidh 
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relates to subsidiary occupations, the number of rent-payers who engage in 
lac growing as a subsidiary occupation is 11,228, and that of agricultural 
labourers is 556. Here again the number is far less than the figures of the 
special lac census, the reason being that as lac is cultivated only at certain 
seasons of the year and often on a very small scale, lac cultivation was in very 
many ca.?es not thought worthy of being recorded even as a subsidiary- means 
of livelihood in the general census schedules. According to the ihilustrial 
statistics (Table XXII) the number of persons engaged in lac factories was 
4,363 while according to group 64 (i) the total number of actual workers 
engaged in the manufacture of lac was 5,247. The difference is explained 
chiefly by the fact that a number of persons engaged in the manufacture of 
bangles and other petty articles of lac were classified under this head in 
Table XVTT : there are for instance no lac factories in Tirhut though a large 
number of workers in lac were returned from that division. The statistics 
in Table XXII are therefore the more reliable of the two. 


16. Under this head the decrease is accounted for by the increased 

Riismo FARM STOCK. uumbers under group 133 which includes sellers 

of milk, butter, gJii, etc. It is difficult to say 
( EOTjps 11—14). under which of these heads the occupation- 

of the Ahir should more properly be classified. 

17. The number of fishermen in the Chota Nagpur division has increased 
by 100 per cent, to 9,842 : in Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga, where the figures 

fishino akd HtrsTiNa. involved are very much larger, there has 'been 

a 100 per cent, decrease: the number of persons 
(Groots 17—18). supported by fishing in Tirhut is now 17,643. 

Elsewhere there is not much difference in the figures. It should be noted that 
the numbers of boatmen (group 110) and fish dealers (group 131) have also 
decreased. The persons supported by hunting were not numerous ten years 
ago : they have now fallen 57 per cent, to 4,163 only. 

18. The exploitation of minerals supports a population of 204,043 
persons. Under this head the most important industry is coal-mining. 

coAfKBsiNG. Information relating to the jHerria coal-field in 

Manbhum is available from two sources, from the 
(Group ifl). general census of the population and also from the 

industrial schedules returned by the collieries. All the more important 
collieries were comprised for the purposes of the general census in a single 
coal-field charge; and from the enumeration books of this charge a special 
table was prepared, which is reproduced as Subsidiary Table XIII to this 
chapter, combining caste with age, birth-place and occupation for all the 
more important castes found. The coal-field charge did not however include 
certain small outlying collieries on the fringe of the field, or the persons, 
some of them engaged in or dependent on coal-mining, who were enumerated', 
within the limits of the coal-field but outside the collieries, for instance in the 
Jberria bazaar. The total number of persons engaged in and dependent on 
coal-mining in Manbhum according to the general census was therefore greater 
than that included in the coal-field charge and amounted to 117,019 of whom 
87.766 were workers and 29,253 dependents. According to the industrial 
schedules, which were returned by all collieries in hlanbhnm, including the- 
petty mines outside the coal-field charge, the total number of persons directly 
employed under them was 82,619. The general census of the population 
relates to the night of March 18th while the special industrial schedules 
returned by the collieries relate to April 1st, but the difference of numbers- 
introdnced by the difference of date is not important. The general facts are- 
tiha f in Manohum district at census time in 1921, between 80,000 and 85,006 
people were directly engaged in the coal-mines; another 5,000 persons roughly 
were engaged in such operations as brought there within the scope of group 18 
and nearly 30,000 persons were dependent on persons engaged in the industry, 
making a grand total dependent on the industry in tms district of befcwem 
100,000 ami 120,000 persons. Ihe only other district where this group is- 
important is Hazaribagh where the number of persons supported is 31,828. 
A fuller discui^ion of this .industry is cpufeined in , the second part of 
this chapter. 
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occupation of some thousands of persons. The c-ensus shows a slight decrease 
in group 24 as compared with 1911, but 26,49S persons still support themselves 
by this means. 7,814 male and 7,310 female workers were returned, the 
women playing an important part in the industry. Out of the 26,498 over 
22,000 were enumerated in Tirhut and nearly all the rest in the Patna division 
and Monghyr. 

21. The next sub-class to be considered is Industry which supports Just 
Lfi)csTF.\- -e million persons, and the first industry to 

be considered is textiles.’^ 


22, The number of workers and dependants supported by the cotton- 
weaving industrv', i e. , in the ginning, cleaning and pressing, spinning, sizing 
CoiTOK vrE. 4 Ti.\-G, ETC. O’-’ '''Gaving of cotton is 429.709 or nearly 10.000 

more than in 1911, the increase occurring under 
(GBorrs 2o- ). Spinning and weaving where it amounts to some 

25,000. The number of persons employed in textile factories in this province 
being negligible, all these may be regarded as persons whose primary occupation 
is the niamifactnre of cotton cloth in their homes. The largest” numbers of 
cotton-spinners were returned from Darbhanga, Gaya, Puri and Angul. the 
largest numbers of sizers and weavers from Cuttack, Gaya and Sambalpur. 
But weaving .is commonly combined with some other occupation, usually 
agriculture : ten years ago weaving was recorded as a subsidiary occupation 
of 61 ,019 rent-payers and 3,891 agricultural labourers : on this occasion the 
numbers are 66,813 for rent-payers and 3,846 for agricultural labourers. 
The increase in numbers is probably due chiefly to the propaganda of 
Mr. Gandhi, but there is evidence to show that hand-weaving in this province 
has a sound economic as well as a sentimental basis. Amongst those who 
follow cotton-spinning or weaving as their principal occupation the proportion 
of Muhammadans (33 per mille) is higher than that of Hindus (8 per'mille). 
A very large number of difierent castes were found to be engaged in the 
ginning, spinning and weaving of cotton, of which only the most numerous 
appear in Table XXIB. 55.825 of the Tantis, the Hindu weaving caste, 
which is 9 per cent, of the number shown in Table XIII, are engaged in these 
occupations; amongst the Joiahas, the Muhammadan weaver" caste, 54,964 
or not quite 7 per cent, of the caste are so em]Dloyed. The Tantis are most 
numerous in Orissa and least numerous in Tirhut : the Joiahas are most 
numerous in the Patna division, but are found in large numbers throughout 
Bihar and Chota ISTagpur. The number of Pans engaged in cotton- weaving 
and its kindred occupations is 22,348 but in Chota Xagpux many Pans must 
have returned themselves as Tantis. 19,767 Gandas and 17,896 Bahelias 
in Orissa and the states are similarly engaged. The 11,262 Dorns whose 
profession is weaving are also foimd mostly in the states. Other castes which 
engage in weaving in large numbers are the Gonds (6,708), the Chiks (5,861). 
the Dhuniyas (4,989) and the Sheikhs (4,473). 


23. The vitality of the .cotton hand-weaving industry in Bihar and Orissa 
can be measured with some degree of accuracy by examining the statistics of 
the net imports of yarn. Cotton is not grown oh any important .scale in the 
province, the area under cotton being about 0-3 per cent, of the total area 
under cotton in India. Nor is raw cotton imported in any significant quantity. 
Again there are no power mills in the province and the exports of cloth of 
local manufacture are not important. It may safely be assumed therefore 
that all net imports of yarn, i.e., all imports after allowing for re-exports, 
are woven into cloth on hand-looms for local use. in 1912-13, the first year 
of the new province, the net imports of twist and yarn amounted to 
25,256.000 lbs. of which 10,496,000 lbs. went to Bihar” 8,282,000 lbs. to 
the Oris-sa division and 6,478,000 lbs. to the Chota Nagpur division. In 
1914-15 the quantity slightly increased, the proportions going to the different 
parts of the province remaining the same. Since then the quantity has 
decreased; but the decr^se in imported doth has been much greatm*, the high 
co.st of cloth of an kinds compelling people to wear old clothes which in other 


* Much of the iiofona&tioB in the foBo-wing peregraphs ’was supplied by Mb. J. late textile- 

expert with the local Qovemirumtp and his sncceseor^ 
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days would have been discarded : so that whereas in 1912-13 one-seventh of the 
cotton cloth worn in the province was of local manufacture, the proportion 
had risen to over one-sixth by the end of the decade. It is clear therefore 
that the hand- weaving industry is holding its own. 

24. In order to obtain more accurate statistics in connexion with hand- 
loom weaving, a census of handlooms was taken in connexion with the census 
of the population and the results are exhibited in Subsidiary Table XI, at 
the end of this chapter. 164,592 handlooms were found to be working in 
the province, of which 21,283 were in North Bihar, 18,033 in South Bihar, 
21,466 in Orissa and 103,810 in the Chota Nagpur Plateau. These looms 
weave each year on the average 20,000,000 lbs. of yarn mostly of coarse 
counts into cloth worth nearly 5 crores of rupees. By far the greater number 
of the looms weave cotton, but silk and wool are also woven. The districts 
which contain the greatest number of looms are the Santal Parganas (18,835), 
Cuttack (12,695), Sambalpur (11,602) and Ranchi (11,011). Centres in which 
weaving is of special importance are Bihar in Patna district which produces 
the greatest variety of cotton goods in the province, Bhagalpur town and its 
neiglibourhood which are famous for hafta cloth (a mixture of tasar and 
cotton), the Madhubani subdivision of Darbhanga district which produces the 
well-known kokti cloth, the yarn for which is spun by hand from a local 
variety of brown tree cotton, Cuttack, where there are strong communities 
of domiciled Bengali and Telugu weavers, and Sambalpur where the Bhulias 
weave saris with^olid cross-borders which cannot be woven on a power loom. 
Seventy-five per cent of the cloth woven is quite plain. When dyed yarn is 
required it is usually purchased in the market or else the weaver purchases 
chemical dyes and dyes the yam himself : the use of vegetable dyes is now 
the exception and is practically confined to indigo. 

25. Except in the case of the Bhulias in Sambalpur, the Bengali 
community in Cuttack and the tasar weavers of Bhagalpur, the weaver 
commonly combines some other occupation, usually agriculture,, with his 
weaving, and this is the easier to arrange because the weaving unit is not 
the weaver but the weaver’s family. When the yarn is purchased the women 
and children do all the winding and warping and often assist in the sizing 
of the warps : and this is no mean contribution for the warping of .suflScient 
ends for one warp alone involves a walk of eight or ten miles. " There is no 
regular system and no fixed hotus of work : the small lamp on the loom shows 
that the weaver often works early and late, but he seldom works in the heat 
of the day. In good seasons the weavers of Bihar and Chota Nagpur and 
the weavers of bordered saris in Sambalpur used to earn from 8 annas to Re. 1 
a day : the weavers of ordinary cloth in Sambalpur and Cuttack used to earn 
about half that sum. During the off seasons earnings were roughly ha.1f what 
they were in the good seasons. Nowadays however the weavei^s earnings 
have increased with the great increase in the cdst of cloth of all kinds and 
in spite of the increased cost of yarn : it is estimated that a family which 
uses the ordinary type of loom now earns Re. 1 a day on the average or from 
10 to 12 annas in Orissa. 

26. Most of the looms in use in the province are pitlooms of antique 
•design and the processes of weaving are of the most primitive kind. Efforts 
havb been made to mduce the weavers to adopt the fly-shuttle loom, which is 
estimated to increase the output from the same amount of effort by at least 
50 per cent., but except in the Madhubani subdivision of Darbhanga these 
■efforts have not been successful. It seems however inevitable that in course 
of time the force of circumstances wifl lead to their adoption. It also seems 
likely that hand machines for winding, warping and sizing will be brought 
within reach of the cottage worker : how necessary mch appliances are if 
hand weaving, is to be economically conducted -will be apparent from the fact 
.already mentioned that at pr^ent the weaver’s assistant has to walk anything 
fromeighttotehmflestpwarp sufficientends fordnewarp. 

Sy. The vast inalpriiy of the weavers in the province are their . own 
ma^TSj.but in a few cosily, as with the silk 

at Bhagalpur, the weavers aresdpoor that they csan get ho eieditj 
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-as is not infrequent in Cuttack, they weave for others on a fixed wage. The 

- ^pital of the weaver who is his own master being small he can produce only 
in small quantities and his ability to purchase a fresh supply of yarn, of 
which he buys a few hanks at a time, depends on his disposing "^of each batch 
of cloth as it is ready. When there is a brisk demand for cloth in the harvest 
and marriage seasons he attends the markets in person and disposes of his 
stock in order to save the middleman’s profits : the ordinary varieties of cloth 
therefore which are disposed of in this manner by the weavers themselves do 
not travel far from the place where they are manufactured, but in the case 
of articles for which there is a special demand, such as the hafta and tasar 
cloth of Bhagalpur, the koiti cloth of Darbhanga or the bordered mris of 
Sambalpur, the market is more extensive and the marketting is effected 
through petty dealers In the slack seasons also, when the weaver finds no 

- demand for liis cloth in the market, he is compelled by his lack of capital to 
sell it to the mahajam for whatever price he can obtain and the wahajans 
hold it up till a demand occurs. In such cases the cloth usually passes 
through the hand of two extra persons, each of whom takes 2 annas in the 
rupee thereby increasing the price of the article to the consumer. The rise 
in the nrice of yarn from Rs. 3 to as much as Rs. 14 a biuidle has also had the 
effect, of driving the weaver more than before into the hands of the mnhajnn. 
In order to meet the difficulties which the weaver encounters through lack of 
capital and of facilities for marketting his cloth co-operative societies have 
been started and affiliated to central stores v^here the cloth can be put on the 
market to the best advantage. There are now 58 such societies with 1,055 
members, and two central stores (one at Ranchi and one at Bhagalpur) while 
two more central stores (at Bihar and Madhubani) are being formed. 

28. A more serious handicap remains in the fact that the hand weavers 
are at the mercy of their rivals, the mills, from whom they obtain their yarn. 
It has already been stated that cotton is not a commercial crop in this pro-nnee; 
nor is it likely to become so for the soil is not favourable : moreover, if the 
land was devoted to growing cotton it would have to be taken from growing 
other crops and it is doubtful whether this would be in the best interests of 
the people. The cotton, therefore, that is used in this province must be 
imported. It may be imported raw and spun into yarn locally or it may be 
imported in the 'form of yarn. If im^rted raw it would in pr^nt 
circumstances have to be spun by hand and it has been conclusively proved 
by practical experiment that the spinning of by hand does not pay : an 
expert spinner will earn something less than om anna a day which is less than 
■the wages earned by any form of unskilled labour. Moreover hand-spim 
Tarn about four times as long to weave into clotb as mill-spun yam. 
As tbe result of the recent movement in favour of home-spun yarn a number 
of weavers have been using it for the weft, but they still use the stronger and 
more uniform yam from the mills for the warp ; in the case of kokti cloth 
•both warp and weft are hand-spun, but a special sanctity attaches to the use 
of this cloth and it therefore commands a special price, so that the weavers 
-can afford to spend as much as ten days in weaving sixt^n yards of it. An 
ordinary weaver will weave six yards of cloth or more in a day, consuming 
yarn at”the rate of I lb. for every 4J yards. Suppose he uses I| lbs. of yam 
.-a day ; this will cost him, if he uses 20s, about Rs. 2-4, the cost of the same 
weight of raw cotton being 9 annas. For the cloth which he weaves in a day 
(Of Yards) he will receive say Rs. 3-6. If therefore he uses mill yarn he will 
earn Rs. 3-6 minus Rs. 2-4, the cost of the raw material, or Re. 1-2 in one 
dav, while if he uses hand-spun yarn he will earn Rs. 3-6 minus 9 annas or 
Es'. 2-13 in four days, that is to say at the rate of rather over 11 annas in one 
•dav. It is clear therefore that, even on the assumption that the cost of 
spinning the thread is nU, it will not pay the weaver to use hand-spun yam. 
It is difficult to see how the charkha can be made an economic proposition in 
this province or how the hand weavers can avoid getting their supplies of yam 
from the mills. The fact is, as pointed out by Marshall,* that “ textile 
materials are delivered by nature in standardized primary forms well suited 
dor massive cbange into rfandardized finished products Cotton and 

« Xndastr^r azid ^Trade^ 56. 
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wool both lend themselves to be laid out in orderly array by 

machinery, and thus to be spun into yarn ”. The yarn suppHed by the milln 
is stronger, more uniform and easier to weave than the hand-spun variety : 
the mills moreover can blend the raw cotton so as to produce the best results 
in a way in which the individual cannot. Every advantage therefore lies 
with the mill-spun yarn. The difficulty of the resulting situation from the 
hand-weaver's point of view is two fold. When he purchases his hanks of 
mill-spun yarn he has to pay also for the cost of reeling, bundling and baling, 
for the mill-owner’s profit, the salesman’s commission, the freight and the 
middleman’s profit, 'to say nothing of the fact that he has himself to fetch 
it from the market and iewind it for his weft before use — ^all of which charges 
the rival mill-owner escapes : but, worst than this, the mill which supplies 
the yarn is also a rival weaver of cloth and well aware of the fact. It is 
indeed surprising that the handloom weaver, existing as he does at the tender 
mercies of the mills which can produce 95 per cent, of the different kinds of 
articles which he produces just as well if not better, manages to maintain his 
place in the sun. The secret of his success appears to lie in the fact that he 
has at his disposal the labour of his women and children who otherwise would 
not be engaged in production of any kind ; consequently he is able to get all 
his preliminary processes done free" of charge. His relation with the mills 
must always be a source of weakness to him, but he has managed to struggle- 
against it so far and there seems to be no room why his position should not 
be strengthened as his other handicaps are minimized by the introduction of 
improved appliances and methods of marketting. 

29. -So much attention has lately been given to the subject of hand- 
spinning and weaving, that a few more words may perhaps be added with 
regard t6 the possibility of encouraging these ocOTpations in the people’s 
homes not as a whole-time profession but as a secondary occupation. For 
•the reasons already given it does not appear likely that hand-spinning will 
ever be an economic success in Bihar and Orissa. Lamentations over the 
decline of the spuining-wheel are not confined to India. Similar complaints 
were heard in England a hundred years ago. "Venerable Art”, wrote 
Wordsworth of spinning in one of his .sonnets, 

“ Tom from the poor! yet shall Mnd heaven protect 
Its own, though Eulers, -with undue respect, 

, . ■ ■ Trusting to crowded factory and mart 
And proud discoveries of the intellect, 

Heed not the pillage of man’s ancient head: 

The words might have been written in India to-day by some dovotee of' 
the charhha. But in England the spinning-wheel is dead, and it is difficult 
to suppose that sentiment alone will keep it alive in India. 


30.. The case of hand-weaving is, different. There are periods in thn 
cultivator’s, year, when aH the members of his family are busy in the fields, 
but there are also periods when this is. not the case, and! when the family are 
idle. At such times there is much labour running to waste and ample scope 
for some form of secondary occupation. The cultivator who could bring 
himself and his family to learn the art and face the initial outlay, of a loom 
^d its connected appliances (say Bs. 25) would save hiinself ’the difference in 
dost between the cloth which he buys, and the yarn of which it is woven, or 
at present prices say Be. 1-2 over, ^ch eiicicfcfar and each san used in his 
family. The initial outlay on the loom could be recouped in a couple of years 
and thereafter Ae money saved wordd be sheer profit. Hand weavii^: 
conducted on, these lines would he as sound economically as it would be- 
acceptable to. the sentiments of the people. 


31. Hm.-weaving of woollen support 14:, 272 workers and' 


■ in Batna district,; Ihe number of looms employed. 
, (Gmops 31^. according, to, the special, cen^ 

is '^,470 which are in,: the Batnar divisiohj white Muza^i|>hy^ 
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Palamau, Bhagalpur and Ranchi contain over 100 apiece. 7.S.56 of the 3.835 
workers in groups 31, 32 and 33 are Gareris. The market for the blankets 
-is mostly local but the woollen goods woven in the Aurangabad subdivision 
of Gaya find their way as far as Calcutta. The blankets are not however 
of a high class : the methods of weaving are laborious and inefficient and the 
texture of the blankets which consist of narrow strips stitched together, is 
p(»r. The wool that is purchased in the local market has to be well carded 
with a bow and spun by hand on charkhas : it is then stretched in the open 
air and sized with a paste of ground tamarind seeds. Hand-spun yam is 
only available in limited quantities; it can only be used in short warps and 
the putting of short warps on the loom takes a great deal of time and labour.. 
The use of mill spun yarn for the warps is therefore the first necessity if this 
industry is to be developed. The appliances used in weaving are of the 
simplest, the shuttle consisting merelv of a hollow bamboo pipe. "WheTi the 
strips of blanket have been woven, they are stitched together and milled by 
heing trampled under foot in hot water, which causes them to shrink and 
consolidate. After this they are washed, dried, pressed nut* folded and are 
then ready for the market. In some districts the blanket industry is 
a subsidiary occupation of agriculturists. The weaver usually makes Rs. 2 
.or Rs. 3 on a blanket which he sells for Rs. 4. 


Export op Tasae cocoons. 


32. There is a considerable trade in tasar silk of which no trace is found 
in the occupation tables . because the breeding of the tasar insect in semi- 
SttK-wE-i-nsG. captivitv and the collection of the cocoons is not 

pursued as a principal occupation and. like the 
(GaoOTs 34—35). breeding of lac, it is often conducted on such a 

small scale as not to be regarded even as a' regular subsidiary occupation. 
Tke caterpillars are attached in a small basket to a tree from which the cocoons 

are collected in due course, and such of them as 
are not required for breeding purposes are dried in 
the sun and sold. These cocoons fetch about 
5 010 ^ seers or Rs. 100 a niaund. 

2*818 broods are reared- in a year. One of the most 
j ’282 important markets is at Chaibasa whence the 
z,8ST cocoons are exported by Marwari middlemen but 
4,978 the cultivation of tasar is fairly common through- 
out the Chota Nagpur Plateau. The output of 
cocoons in Bihar and Orissa is sufficient to supply not only the provincial 
demands but also those of the tasar weavers of Bengal and the Central 
Provinces. The exports for the last five years of the decade are given in 
ihe margin. 


Year. 

191647 

191748 

191849 

1919 - 20 

1920 - 21 


Matmds. 


33 . The 2.460 silk spinners in group 34. of whom 1,614 are women, are 
•employed at the next stage of the process. The dried cocoons are boiled in 
water mixed with ashas to soften them, the outer floss is removed an the 
silk from 6 to 8 cocoons is then reeled together into a single thread which is 
consolidated bv being roHed along the spinner’s thigh. This work is done 
almost-entirelv by women. The silk is not dyed ; its natural colour is retained 
knt. if its use is to he popularized', it is probable that some svstem of bleaching 
will have to be introduced. A five-seer kalian of cocoons yields a .seer of 
thread, the spinning of which takes from ten to fifteen da vs. " The remaining 
processes are exactly the same as in the case of cotton weaving. The process 
of reeling the tasar silk is so slow that the weaving keeps wieirahead of it and 
the loom either remains idle in the intervals of waiting or is used for weaving 
•cotton cloth. - Consequently the distinction between the looms employed in 
wea-ving cotton and silk is not definite and it is probable that a considerable 
number of the looms shown as used for weaving cotton in Subsidiary Table XI 
are used at intervals for waving silk and mce versa. . 6,315:peTsons axe shown 
-as supported by silk weaving (group^ 35), more than half of whom come from 
Bhagalpur ■which as already stated is the principal centre for weaving baffa 
-cloth, ’A silk institnte is bein^ opened mere by Goveimnient to assist the 
iasar industry and at the same time to introduce me mulberry silk industry. 
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S4. Under the head of Industry there has been on the whole a decline of 
10 per cent. The industry of hides and skins shows a marked increase but 
OiHEB iNBusiBiBs. corpelated with an even larger decrease- 

under the group 124 which includes traders in 
{Geoots 39—103). these articles : this transfer is in accordance with 

the principle that where a man is both maker and seller he .shall be regarded 
as a maker. This trade is chiefly in the hands of Muhammadan dealers who 
take leases from landlords of the right to collect the hides of animals that die 
in their villages from the local Chamars : these are collected in godowns by 
the railway and exported up-coimtry to Cawnpore or dovra-country to 
Calcutta. Brass workers (group 49) and toddy drawers (group 74) "both 
show substantial increases in numbers, the latter due no doubt to the decrease 
under group 129, vendors of wine, etc. ; otherwise the decline in numbers in 
this class of industries is fairly well spread. One small but interesting 
increase is in group 93, gas-works and electric-light and power; and the 
increase would have been greater but for the fact that the classification was 
on industrial rather than on occupational lines, so that for instance the 
electricians of the Tata Iron and Steel works are included under group 46, 
forging and rolling of iron and other metals. 

S,*). Under the head of Transport, there have been decreases under 
transport by water and road and slight increases in transport by rail and in 
TEiNSPOBT. office, telegraph and telephone services. 

The decrease is most marked under group 115, 
(Geoups ). 'palM^ etc., bearers and owners, in which it has 
occurred throughout the province. Persons, other than private servants, 
connected with mechanically drawn vehicles are for the first time shown- 
separately but they amount to 114 only. 

36. That only 5 per cent, of the population has been recorded as engaged 
in commerce is due to the fact that most of the trafficking that takes place in 
teabb. province assumes a form which (eludes the 

census enumerator. The distribution in the case 
(Geoups 121—154). greatest industry of all, agriculture, passes 

almost unnoticed in the tables : only 225,181 persons are shown in group 136, 
grain and pulse dealers, though it is clear that a much larger number of persons 
must assist in the distribution of agricultural products. The truth is of 
course that most of the trade of the province tak^ place at rural markets, and 
the following table gives the number of principal and minor markets in each 
district of the province : — 




No. of 

No. of 



No. of 

No. of 

Disteict. 


principal 

minor 

DiS'TBICT. 


principal 

minor 



markdto. 

markets. 



markets. 

markets. 

HORTH BIHAR. 


' 


CHOTA NAGPUR 






PLATEAU. 




... 

...* 

40 

196 

Hazaribagh ... 




Ghampafan ... 
Muzanarpinr ... 

... ’ 

18 

157 

... 

24 

94 


57 

308 




Darbbaaga ... 


28 

137 

Ranchi . 

... 

2 

172 

Bhagalpur ... 


45 

119 




Pnmea 


IS 

303 

Palaniau 

.... 

5 

109 

SOUTH BfHAR. 




Manhhum 


25 

67 

Batna 

Graya ... 


41 

38 

11 

96 

Singhbhum ... 


3 

91 

Shahabad 


6 ^ 

1 , 113 

Santal Pacganaa 


34 

1 205 

Monghyr 



62 


r 




Sambalpur ... 


i ' 4 ' 

69 

ORISSA. 


, " 


Angoi ... 


1 

10 

Cuttack 


3 . 




/Pbri ... .fc-.'',’ 


14 

12 

.57 

37 

iQiBAIirO TOXAX. 


432 

2,464 


iis gives pneJinarket to every 29 square rnilee aaid to every 'H,Y(W of the* 
iptdatitai in British (histrie^^ ' ^ . , . : ; ! 1 : ) 
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The articles ordinarily supplied to the villagers through the rural market 
or hat are vegetables, spices, yhi, dahi, betel-nut, fruit, hsh, meat, soap, 
medicines, tobacco, cotton cloth, blankets, shoes, implements and utensils^ 
lanterns, matches, baskets, earthen pots, buttons, thread, needles, pencils, 
paper, lac and glass bangles and other ornaments. The most costly 
articles, such as piece-goods, kerosen’e oil and lanterns are imported from 
abroad or from distant parts of India. On the other hand the extent to 
which the markets are used as the first collecting point for food-grains which 
are ultimately exported will be described below : it is at these markets also 
that other rural products such as lac, tasar, and, in districts like Patna and 
Saran, vegetables'? are first bought up by dealers' agents with a view to export 
to distant places. 'VV'hile however the remotest markets have connexions in 
this way with the great world of commerce, the bulk of the articles which 
change hands there are produced and consumed locally. The ordinary market 
is held once or twice a week and the arrangements for it are made*^ and the 
profits derived from it are taken either by the landlord of the land on which the 
market is held or some intermediary who leases it from him. These profits 
are taken in much the same way all over the province. Pent is usually 
charged for the stalls if there are any, while sellers who do not patronize the 
stalls are charged a toll {chungi) of 'so much for each cart-load or basketful 
of goods and for each head of cattle sold. The rents of stalls of course vary 
greatly, but in the strictly rural markets Rs. 3 a month would appear to be 
about the maximum : in others it sinks as low as one pice for each market day., 
TTie tolls also vary. In many places 4 to 6 annas is charged for a cart-load 
of rice and as much as 10 annas for a cart-load of molasses; elsewhere the 
charge is 1 to 2 annas according to the contents of the cart. The ordinary 
rate on basketful varies from 2 pice down to a half of pice for a basketful 
of vegetables. In some markets every seller pays a fixed rate for each market 
day irrespective of his actual sales, the scale being graded according to the 
nature of the article which he ordinarily sells. Elsewhere again the toll is 
calculated on the value of the articles sold, for instance one pice in the rupee 
on the total value of goods sold on that day. The rate charged for the sale 
of goats is usually about 3 annas each and that for larger cattle'proportionateljj 
more. 

37. Practically all the transactions are effected in cash thoi^h in some 
places labourers who receive their wages in kind exchange what they have 
■earned for ’oil, salt, spices or their other modest requirements. The use of 
cowries seems to have been almost entirely discontinued and Gorakhpuri pice 
are only used in a few places in the west of the province. Elsewhere the 
.coins in most common use are the copper pice and half pice which are preferred 
to nickel and even to silver. As to the volume of trade put through at these 
^markets it is impossible to give any estimate, but certainly even in remote 
parts of the Chota Nagpur Plateau where lac is grown and sold nowadays at 
Rs. 70 a maund, considerable sums of money must change hands. Prices are 
regulated by competition more than might be supposed. Most people have 
.access on foot to at least two markets and they usually compare the current 
prices : bullock carts go much further afield and it is recorded for mstan<» 
that molasses produced near Kodarma are taken by road to Bfezaribagh and 
-even to Ranchi, 100 miles away, if a better price can be obtained there. The 
larger stall-holders are probably professional traders, many of them Marwaris, 
who operate at several markets”. This is the only kind of salesman who keeps 
•any ac(X)mits. The petty sellers ordinarily sell at one market only. 

38. The extent to which the ordinary food-grains change hands at the 
markets differs in different parts of the province. In South Bihar when the 
grain is threshed and lying ready on the threshing floors, the local dealers or 
"befaris, who very often belong to the Teli caste, visit the threshing floors with 
their pack-bullocks or, where roads are passable for carts, with their carts..^ 
Sometimes they come alone, but more usually they come in twos and thre^. 
This affords scope for the congenial occupation of bargaining, each party 
-.trying to make the best bargain for himself at the expense of the other 
'Cultivators and heparis that he can. It is customary for the depart to pay; 
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cash down before removing his purchases, but, if he is a man wihh a well- 
established local reputation payment is sometimes deferred. These sales 
take place as soon as the grain has been threshed and is ready to be moved, 
in North Bihar on the other hand reports show that most of the crops change 
hands not on the threshing floors but at the markets; and in Orissa, where 
there is a superstitious dread of selling crops from the threshing floor, they 
are sold either at the markets or at the golas described below. The chief 
function of the hepari in Orissa in regard to the crops is their retail sale. 
In Sambalpur the first hands through which the crops pass after leaving the 
cultivator are those of a class of women called kochnis whose profession it is 
to collect and clean the grain before bringing it to the smaller dealers. The 
kepari is usually the owner of a small shop in which he stores a part of the 
gra in he has purchased for local retail sale : for instance, in the case of paddy 
he will buy in February or March and sell locally about the break of the 
monsoon in June when the price is beginning to rise. But the financial 
resources of the bevari are limited and the greater part of his purchases will 
probably be passed on to a goladar or arhatia. liie relations of these two 
classes of middlemen differ; in some cases the goladar acts as the agent of the 
bevari divA stores and disposes of his grain for a commission; in some cases 
the sells outright to the goladar \ in other cases the bepari takes advances 

from the goladar and acts as his agent. The export trade of the district is 
generally centred in the hands of a small ring of big goladars, usually 
Marwaris. or in Orissa Muhammadan Kachchhis, who pass it up-country to 
the TTnited Provinces or beyond, or in the other direction to Bengal and 
Calcutta or Madras. 


39. In general terms therefore it may be said that the cultivator takes 
no part in and gets none of the profits that are made out of the marketting of 
the produce of his fields. The risks of the local trade are shouldered by^ the 
beparis and goladar s and the profits of it are shared by them; when the grain 
travels further afield the trade passes into the hands of a set of more 
substantial middlemen whose resources and whose outlook are larger a.-nd 
whose market is the whole of India. These generalizations of course need 
qualification to make them fit the facts. Two opposite tendencies can be 
traced which tend to upset the arrangement described. Tlie professional 
middlemen are not the only persons who realize that there is a good thing to 
be made out of holding up the grain for a favourable market, and not in- 
frequently the landlords and the more substantial cultivators, who can afford 
to do so and who have the necessary storage room, do their own local 
marketting : especially in Orissa it is said that the persons who control the 
local market are not a class apart, but the landlords and the richer cultivators 
themselves. In this manner the cultivator is extending Ms operations into 
the province of the middleman. On the other hand the export of grain on 
a big scale is not entirely in the hands of the Marwaris for the largest of all 
the exporting firms is Messrs.^ Ralli Brothers who operate on a system which 
is not that described above. *This firm employs in the province a hierarchy 
of agents and sub-agents who are to be found at all the most important centres ; 
the employes of the firm get into touch with influentiaT local men and are said 
to make advances through them to this cultivators who agree on their part 
to supply a certain quantity of grain at a fixed price at harvest time : they 
also purcha.se outright on a very large scale . The resources of this firm and 
their knowledge of the course of trade all over the world enable them to do this 
to the best advantage. It is interesting to note that Indian middlemen also 
are in some places extending the scope of their actmties in a similar manner 
by financing and thereby taking upon themselves some of the risks of the 
cultivators stud a Japanese firm is also stated to have opened operations on 
the same lines. 


40. When grain is imported, the channel through which it passes is the 
same; it is brought to the public through the big scale tradw, the goladar and 
the’ petty trader; ■ 

■ ' ; ;41. r Ihere is little to remark about the statistics under the head of Trade , 
lidqst pf the groups ihcrpatos but there are big increases to 172,493 
grCtii) 133, sellers of m2ki etc;, omug to a diecrea^in;the number qf recoraeq. 
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cattle-breeders and to 229, 5i5 under the group 152, general store-keepers and 
siiop-keepers otbervvise unspecified. 

42. Tlie army is scantily represented in this province vith only 1,515 
persons of whom over 1,000 were inimd in Patna wli&re is the only cantonment. 

pcBLic ADiujniTEAii'jK. fii& BO ^ hIso hs of iiTsT recorcseCi. as the profes- 

, si'm '.‘f a number or female workers in Patna, but 

i.Gp.or?s loo— 164). +• „ ' ■ i .. 

f .rrr.er investigation proved that, great as are 
the educational facilities of the provincial li-apitan the female A. B. has rot 
yet been produced there. The air force is nc't re}'>resen:ed at a.11. The police 
force is shown as the profession of 13,111 inale workers with 13.716 
dependants : the actual strength of the force according to departmental 
returns was just under 15,000. kit a glance at Table XTII.'^Part B', will show 
where the discrepancy has arisen, namely in the Patna division where 
constables were classified as Government servants and it was subsequently 
found impossible to disentangle them and restore them to their proper group” 
Among village chaukidars also (group 160) there must have been a leakage 
throughout the province, probably to the ranks of the agriculturists or of 
Government servants. 67.210 persons are supported by service of the Stale 
(group 161), of whom 23,845 are male and 1,262 female workers and 42.100 
are dependants. Service of Indian or foreign states (group 162) supports 
14,354, practically all of whom come from the Feudatory States of Orissa. 
Service of the various local bodies (group 163) gives support to 8,096 persons 
and there are 4,464 persons in group 164 which includes village officials and 
servants other than watchmen : they are most numerous in Sambalpur, v.here 
the gaontias were so classified, and in the Orissa States. 

43. Of the five professions shown separately religion supports 168.945 
persons, the law 21,500, medicine 42,408, instruction (i.e. education), 50,306 

Pbofessions . 4 SD ABIS. literature and the fine arts 46.199, most of 

them musicians and drummers. Under the head 

(Gboots 165 — 1 / 9 ). religion, priests and ministers in group 167 are 
most numerous in South Bihar and Cuttack, while temple servants and pilgrim 
conductors in group 168 are most numerous in Puri, Cuttack and the Orissa 
States, 6,423 male workers being shown in Puri imder this group alone. The 
application of a lady who applied to practise as a lawv^er haidng been refused, 
there are no female” workers in the order which relates to law but there are 
5,797 male workers each of whom supports on the average nearly 3 dependants : 
half of the lawyers are Kayasths. Under the head of medicine the female 
workers are nearly twice as numerous as the male, this being due to the 
inclusion of a large number of village midwives in group 172. Amongst the 
doctors the Brahmans are by far the most numerous caste. Of the 50,306 
persons supported by instruction (groups 173 and 174) 22,426 are male and 
1,334 are female teachers. Orissa has the greatest number of teachers and 
■of the Orissa districts Cuttack is easily first with 3,954 male and 174 female 
workers. Brahmans are again the most numerous caste in this group, and 
after them the Kayasths, Karans, Jyotishs and Sheikhs ; amongst female 
teachers Indian Christians are most numerous. The same prominence of 
Orissa and Cuttack is noticeable in the fine arts : authors and other artists 
(including astrologers) and musicians are all of them most numerous in these 
parts : the former of these two groups (No. 177) supports 5,040 persons in 
ihe province and the latter 37,123. 

44. Domestic service accounts for 542,362 persons amongst whom male 
workers number 171.432 and female workers 122,133. They are mc«t 

TA numerous in South Bihar and least numerous in 

° ' Chota Nagpur, which is on the whole what might 

(Gboots 181—185). Ijg, expected. Coachmen on the other hand are 

•more numerous in North Bihar, 

45. In this order the number of pensoiK who are or are supported by 

, clerks, etc., in unspecified offices (group 185), is 

unspecified 

(Gboots 184-187). labourers (No. 186) 1,228,528 persous are included. 
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46. There is a considerable local demand for the miscellaneous labour 
represented by this group which requires no special skill or experience beyond 

what a coolie may be expected to acquire in the 
aboueebs unspecified. ordinary course of his career in connexion, for 

(Gkoot 187). instance, with the construction or repair of roads 

and buildings for Government or the local bodies or with railway works or 
the thousand and one minor activities of the local contractor. Labourers of 
this kind emigrate in thousands to Bengal but a considerable demand for them 
exists in the province It is persons of this type who are included in group 187 
and in order to obtain a more distinct idea of their circumstances a set of 
questions was drawn un and circulated throughout the province to which over 
80 replies were received from contractors, both small and great. The demand 
and supply of labour for work of this kind is regulated by the seasons. On 
the one hand the contractors require labour from J uly to October or November 
for consolidating f ucliob roads and from November to February for repairing 
kvtcKa roads and other forms of earth-work while bridges are repaired and 
buildings erected most conveniently in the cold and the hot weather. On the’ 
other hand the labourers are not easily obtainable in the cultivating and 
harvesting seasons — complaints on this head are universal — ^when the demand 
for and price of agricultural labour rises. This fact shows that the distinction’ 
between undefined and agricultural labourers is not a hard and fast one, so that 
if the census was taken in say July a considerable transfer would probably take- 
place from group 187 to group 5. In Bihar the castes in most demand for 
earth- work are Nuaiyas and Beldars or in some places Binds, though all. the 
usual castes such as Goalas, Koiris, Chamars, Dosadhs, and even Brahmans 
and Rajputs are mentioned. For masonry work Muhammadans are preferred 
and amongst Hindus Gonrs and Telis. In Orissa, the castes usually employed' 
are the Bauris, Chasas. Pans and Khandaits while a certain number of Santals 
from the states find employment in Balasore. In Chota Nagpur the castes are- 
more various. The local aboriginal tribes do most of the earth-work. In 
Hazaribagh the Bhuiyas are preferred for earth- work and the Kandus who 
are akin to the Gonrs for masonry. In Ranchi the Oraons and Mundas do 
much of the imskilled work while that which requires rather greater skill is 
done by Muhammadans, Dosadhs and Lohars. In Palamau Nuniyas and 
Oraons are preferred for earth-work. In Manbhum, where the dra-w of the 
coal-field and the factories is felt, Santals, Bauris, Koras and Kurmis are 
most commonly employed. The Hos in Singhbhum are generally employed 
on daily labour and the Oraons on contract work — a, preference which they 
show also at Jamshedpur. The Santals in the Santal Parganas are commonly 
employed on earth-work while Muhammadans and Nuniyas are engaged for 
breaking ballast. In Sambalpur it is the Gandas and Sahars who do the 
earth-work and the Kols, i.e., the Oraons, Mundas and Kharias who are em- 
ployed on the buildings. Generally speaking however the local aboriginal' 
tribes do the earth-work, while the lower Hindu castes and the Muhammadans 
do the work in which a rather higher d^ree of skill is required. The labour is 
mostly local. In South Bihar some of it comes from North Bihar and' in both 
North and South Bihar some of it comes from the adjacent districts of th0’ 
United Provinces. In Orissa. the labour is local ; labourers drift from Cuttack 
to Puri and from Puri to Cuttack, but as a whole Orissa supplies its own 
demand for labour of this kind. In the Chota Nagpur Plateau also the labour 
employed is of local origin except that the Shahabad labourer finds his vvay into 
Palamau and the Cuttack labourer into Angul. Labourers can usually be- 
obtained -without the assistance of a requiting agency but if any difficulty 
is experienced , an emissa^ in the sh^pe of a mate or gomastha is sent ori’ 
armed mth advices to look for men, Advances also are commonly given 
even when the labour comes of its own hccbrd and vary, from, fihe equivalent 
of a week’s, to a month’s wages ; the; larger contractors sometimes emplbyi 
fiub-contraetors tod in.^ that case the advances are made to them. Where- 


;li«t;;thefe k nothihg^to bu^^ employer except local convenieixce. 
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47. The wages paid to general lalx»ur of this description have greatly 
increased in the last few years. In Bihar and also in Orissa the daily wage 
of a man varies from 4 to 8 annas, that of a woman from 3 to 6 annas and that 
of a child from 2 to 5 or 6 annas according to size. Some of the Bihar 
contractor? state that at the busy agricultural seasons they have to give !i[i to 
10 annas a day to secure a labourer, that being the wages that a man can earn 
in field-work even if he has no fields of his own to attend to : in Patna where 
the building of the New Capital created a keen temporary demand for labour 
the rates given by some of the contractors are rather higher: most of them 
however state that 7 annas is the ordinary daily wage for a man and o annas 
for a woman. Masons of course draw more, up to Re. 1-4 or Re. 1-S a day. 
In the Chota Nagpur Plateau the conditions are more various. In Hazaribagh 
a man gets from 4 to 6 annas and a woman or child from 2 to 3 annas. In 
Ranchra man usually gets 5 annas and a woman 4 annas, while a child gets 
from lA to 3 annas according to size and sex. In Palamau labourers are said 
to be more difficult to obtain and their rates of pay higher, perhaps because 
the available labour supply is largely at the disposal of the local 
landlords. In Manbhuni and Singhbhum the rates for men are rather higher 
owing to the rival demands for labour for industrial purposes. Wages are 
lowest in Angul where a man earns from 2^ to 4 annas, a woman 2 annas and 
a child from 1 to 2 annas. The wages are paid often weekly and sometimes 
daily when the labourers show signs of being “ out of hope the practice 
of daily payment seems to be imiversal in Orissa. Advances are usually 
adjusteH at monthly intervals. By this adjustment of advances and the 
distribution of bakshish on occasion some kind of standard of work can be 
exacted. Throughout the province the women and children are generally 
employed as carriers . If they are working at any distance from their homes or 
if they have no homes, they generally come with the male members of the 
family, but they often come independently when they are working close to 
their homes and can return there for the nights. The work is usually done in 
two spells with an interval at midday and it is interesting to note that one of 
the Ranchi contractors complains that whereas the labourers a few years ago 
used to work for eight hours he cannot nowadays get them to work for more 
f.hfl.u six : the same tendency to curtail the hours of work rather than earn more 
and imnrove the standard of living, as the economic man would do, has been 
very noticeable in the coal-field and shows that whatever may be the defats of 
the local labourer he has at all events the virtue of being content with his lot. 
The estimates of the number of labourers who cultivate their own fields vair 
very greatly and cannot be regarded as reliable, but it is clear that a fair 
proportion of them are agriculturists on a small scale. 


48. The only other numerous group is group 189 which^includes beggars, 
vagrants, witches, wizards, etc., to the number of 156,285. In this group 

Beggabs, etc. 

(OsotiP 189). 


the most numerous castes are the Brahmans, 
Baishnabs, Fakirs and Bhats. 


INDUSTRIES. 

49. Of industrial ^tablishments as defined in paragraph 4 there 
were 1,086 at work in the province at' the time of the census employing a total 

of 219.974 persons or not quite 6 per mille of the 
OP ETOOSTBIAI. p^p^jation of the province. Subsidiary 

■ Table XIV shows that, whatever may have been 

the decrease imder industrial occupations in the general census, this decr^se 
must have been in the ordinary village industries, for in the organized 
industries which come within the scope of the special census there has beeri 
a marked increase. The number of establishments employing 20 persons and 
over has increased from 585 to 862 and the total number of persons employed 
in them from 179,714 to 216,689: Mines, which are practically confined to the 
Chota Nagpur Plateau, account for nearly half of the num^r of 
establishments (488) and more than half of the number of employes (127,178); 
under this hmd of mines, 380 coal mines with 103,315 mploy^. 
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and 92 mica mines with 12,840 employes are the important items., 
The next most numerous kind of establishment is that connected with 
(hemical products (171), in which are included lac factories (111), 
salt petre refineries (33) and oil mills (20), but the average number of 
employ^ in these establishments is small being only 41, There are also 99 
establishments with an average of 104 employes each engaged in the production 
of foodstufis of which the most numerous and important are sugar factories., 
The largest single establishment in the province is the Tata Iron and Steel 
(Works at Jamshedpur which directly employs 25,669 persons : next to this 
come the workshops of the East Indian Railway at Jamalpur with 11,527 
employ^. Including these two establishments the average number of employes 
in the industrial establishments of the province is 203, but if they are omitted 
it falls to 168 onlj. . 

50. The local distribution of the population employed in industrial 
establishments is shown in the following table and map; Chota Nagpur with 
its mineral resources is by far the most important area of the province from 
the industrial point of view : — 


Natuhait Division 

AOT 

Distbict. 

Population ^ 

employed in Per 10,000 
industrial ; of total 
establish- 1 population, 
meints. 

Natural Division 

AND 

District. 

Population 
employed in 
industrial 
establish- 
memts. 

Per 10,000 
of total 
population. 

HORTH BIHAR ... 

... 

16,780 

i 11 98 

ORISSA 

1,481 

3 ‘71 

Saran 

... 

3,571 

15*26 

Cuttack 

817 

3*96 

Champaran 


2,072 

10*67 

Balasore 

153 

1*36 

Mmsafarpor 

... 

2,650 

9*62 

Puri 

531 

5*58 

Darbliaiiga 


5,723 

19*64 




BhagaJpirr 

... 

1,469 

7*22 

CHOTA NAGPUR 

179t201 

144-71 

Pnisiea 


1,296 

6*40 

PLATEAU. 



SOUTH BIHAR ... 

... 

22,404 

‘’29-58 

Hazaribagh 

30,673 

240*25 





Eanchi 

' 2,325 

21 a? 

Patna 

••• 

3,144 

19-97 

Falamau ... 

725 

9*89 

Gaya 

... 

1,848 

8*58 

Manbhum 

90,332 

585?25 

Bhahabad 

... 

2,103 

U-68 

[ Singhbhmn 

35,515 

465*01 

Mongbyr 

... 

15,309 

75-42 

Santa! Parganas... 

5,333 

29;65 





Angul 

26 

1*42 





^ SambaJpur 

1,402 

17f76 





Orissa States 

12,334 

32*40 





Chota Nagpur States ... 

230 

15t08 
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Tiie distribution of the population employed ki these establi^iments by 
kinds of industry is given in the following table and diagram which show at 
a glance the predominant importance of the mim'rig industry : — 


1 

Popuration eiriployed. 

1 Per cent, of total 
! population employed 
t in industrial 

’ estabiishniente. 

i 

Mines 



127.173 

1 ' 

! 

/ 37 "SI 

MetaJ industries 



34.239 

I 15*53 

Construction of means of transport 



11,606 

i 5-27 

Food industries 



1G.248 

i 4 "66 

Growfeig of special products 

... 


S.071 

3-67 

Chemical industries 



7.053 

3*20 

Quarries of hard rocks ... 

... 


6;841 

3*11 

Glass, eto., industries ... 

... 

... 

4.629 

1 2*06 

Wood industries 



4;511 

! 2 "05 

Others 



5.66S 

1 2*53 

I 


PROPORTIONAL DISTRIBUTION BY INDUSTRIES 

OF PERSONS EMPLOYED IN INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS 

INDUSTRY 

1 

2 .? 

0 - 3 

0 4 

0 5 

0 PERCENT 

VII Metal Industries 

■ ■■ 



■■■■i 

jigggggil 

Hmmi 




BHHHIl 

HHHHIi 

HHHIi 

HHHH 

HHHHI 

\ X Food Industries 

IZIZSHi 

HHHBH 

HHHHH 

HHHHI 

HHHH 

IBHHH' 


ZmKKKKH 

HHHHH 

HHHHI 

HHHHI 

HHIHHI 

HHHHI 

n Chemical Industries 

ZZBHI 

HBHHi 

HHHHI 

HHHHI 

HHHH 

HHHHH 

IQ Quarries 

ZZOtKKtKM 

BHBHBI 

HHHHH 

HHHHH 

HHHHI 

HHHHI 

Vm Glass Earthenware dc 

USHHII 

HHIHii 

HHHHH 

HHHH 

HHHHI 

HHHH 

VX Wood Industries 

HBHHHI 

HHHHIi 

HHHHH 

HHHHI 

■■HU 

HHHH 

Other Industries 

ZIHHIi 


HHHH 

HHHH 

HHHH 

HHHH 


The discussion of the industries in the following paragraphs will follow 
the order in which they are presented in Table XXII. 


I. — Growing of Special Products. 


51. Under this head are included tea plantations, indigo plantations 
and grass farms. The principal connexion of this province with the tea 

industry lies in the fact that it sends annually 
A-oABDEss. many thousands of emigrants to work in the tea- 

gardens of "Assam and the Duars. but there are eight tea-gardens in the- 
province itself, seven of them in Eanchi district. The total labour force 
employed is not quite 1,500 : of these the majority are women, and there is 
also a high proportion of female children employed. The leaf is plucked by 
women ■srao are remunerated at the rate of 2 pice a seer, and earn 8 or 9 aimas 
a day without much difficulty. Women are also employed in washing the leaf, 
whife the children are employed in picking out the stalk and removing 
impuriti^, for which they earn 10 or 12 annas a week. 

52. Only 65 indigo factories were returned with a total population 
employed of just over 6,000 as compared with 119 with over 30,000 employes 

in 1911. Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga each 
Indigo mctokies. contain 17 such factories and the only other districli" 

to reach double figure is Saran (10). Owing to the competition with its 
synthetic rival the manufacture of indigo dye in Bihar has been on the decline 
for many years. When the war broke'out," the German supplies of synthetic 
dye vrere cut ofi just at Ihe time when a keen demand for %e had arisen for 
dpng khaki cloth for the troops, and by 1918-19 the price of indigo was more 
tban^double than wimt it had been before the war. The area under indigo 
which had been 116,000 acres in 1910-11 had fallen by 1914-15 to 38,500 acres; 
but t.hfl-nlrg to the situation arising out of the war it rose again to 64,200 in 
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1918-19, only to fall once more to 44,400 acres in 1920-21. Many of tlie 
factories have now abandoned the cultivation and manufacture of inaigo and 
turned their attention to zamindari and the cultivation of country crops. 
Such “ factories ” are no longer entered in the table as indigo plantations. 

53'. There are two grass farms in the province for the cultivation of 
sabai grass, one in the Santal Parganas and a larger one in Mayurbhanj., 
The grass i.s however usually cut in the jungle and not artificially cultivated, 
the value of the grass recovered from the Government forests in the province 
alone varying from Rs. 15,000 to Rs. 30,000 a year. 


II. — Mines. 

.54. This is the most important industrial group in Bihar and Orissa 
and represents about 50 per cent, of the total industrial activities of the 

province. Of the total population of 127,178 
oALioHEs. supported by mining, 81 per cent, is employed 

in connexion with coal mines, 4 per cent, with iron mines, 10 per cent, with 
mica mines, 3 per cent, with copper mines, 1 per cent, with manganese mines 
and the remainder in petty red oxide, kaolin and chromite mines. Coalmining 
IS therefore the most important industry of the province; the Jherria coal-field 
in Manbhum, the importance of which is due to its accessibility and the 
superior quality of its coal, alone produces over 50 per cent, of the total annual 
output of coal in India. There are also enormous reserves of coal awaiting 
exploitation in some of the coal-fields further west in Hazaribagh, especially 
in Bokaro and North and South Karanpura, but on the whole the quality of 
the coal in the Damodar valley tends to deteriorate towards the west. 
jPalamau, Sambalpur and Talcher State at present each boast of one coal mine, 
but the average populalicn employed is small being 467 only. The Santal 
Parganas contain 11 coal mines in the valley of the Ajai and the Rajmahal 
hills which are even smaller, the average population employed being only 110, 
The two chief coal producing districts are Hazaribagh and Manbhum, In. 
Hazaribagh the oldest established colliery area is at Giridih, where the most 
important collieries are those worked by the East Indian Railway, which 
employ over 8,000 persons in all. The labour employed in the railway 
company’s mines unlike the labour of the Jherria field is entirely indigenous; 
there is not a single imported worker. “ For many miles around the coal- 
field many of the villagers follow a dual occupation, working in their fields 
in the seasons of planting and harvesting and cutting coal for the rest of the 
time The labour is directly employed by the company. “ The miners and 
labourers have without any agitation on their part and with any help from 
la^ur combination attained an unique position * .* Thanks to the institution 
of a self-supporting miners’ benefit fund to which every man subscribes 
a farthing and every woman half a farthing a week, there are allowances for 
the sick and also on the occasion of births, deaths and marriages. The 
company pays 12 months’ earnings to the family of a workman accidentally 
killed and makes itself responsible for persons crippled in its eihployment in 
addition to paying old age pensions. A condition of residence on the 
con^jany’s estate is that all male children under 12 must attend school and 
several hundred girls also attend. Attached to the colliery workshops is an 
industrial school open to boys who have passed the upper primary examination; 
these boys b^in to draw a daily wage as soon as they join’ the school which 
increase as they learn to make themselves useful. The whole of the Giridih 
field <mly extends to 7 square miles and the only other workings of any 
importance are those of the Bengal-Giridih Coal Company, a subsidiary 
company of the Bei^al Coal Company. Careful examination of the Bokaro 
coal-fidd baa led to the opening of mines further wi^t, three of which, — on© 
jointly oTmbd by the East Indian and Bengal-Nagpiir Railways, one by the 
Gpsat Indian Peninsula Railway, and one by the Bokaro and Ramgur Coal 
.CJompany Liimtfd of which, the rail^y compimiee are sub-lessees-— employ 

i ; HaaaiJfaagli Bisect pages ‘40-42* ’’ , ; / 
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just under 8.000 persons. The larger and more important Karanpura field 
is still undeveloped. 

55. Although labour troubles at Giridih are not unknown, the policy 
followed by the East Indian Eailway of employing entirely indigenous labomr 
and looking after it has obviated the acute and recurrent labour snortage which 
has proved such a handicap at Jherria. The other coal mines of the province 
outside Manbhum are comparatively isolated and thanks to their isolation they 
have been preserved from this embarassment. ‘There is always the difficulty 
that, as Kipling wrote of the Giridih coal-field, the hereditary pitman has 
not yet been evolved : the miner is also a cultivator, whose attention at certain 
seasons of the year is diverted to other things. But at Jherria the greater part 
of the labour force has actually to be imported and the labour problem there 
is a far more formidable one. 

56. According, to the industrial census the total population employed 
in the coal mines of Manbhtun was 82,619 of whom 347 were managers. 1,519 

belonged to the supervising and technical and 1 ,4S2 
jheb,b,ia co.u,-fielii. clerical staffs, while 32.843 were skilled and 

46,428 were unskilled workers. The following list which was drawn up 
before the census and circulated with the returns to all agents and managers 
of coal mines for guidance, contains a list of the different kinds of workers 
found in the mines and their classification into skilled and unskilled for the 
purposes of the cemsus : — 


.SKnJ.ED — 


Engineering, — Mechanics. 

Mining. — Aliners, hookers-on, platelayers, shotfirers. sinkers, pit 

carpenters and proppers, overmen, sirdars, 

Skh^ ^ THTs™. and hauling enginemen and firemen, 

pumpmen, masons, tindals and chargemen, brickmakers. and cokeplant 
■operators. 

Unskilled — 

Fillers, trolleymen, and coolies of all kinds, e.g., plate-layer coolies, 
baling coolies, carpenters’ coolies. 

Khalasis may be either skilled or unskilled. 

57. Most of these kinds of labour are performed by men but women and 
children also find employment in the mines. The chief eniploiTuent of the 

women is as help-mates to tWr husbands; while 

their husbands cut the coal they convey it m 
baskets to the foot of the incline or in some cases to the surface. As the coal- 
cutters are paid on the number of tubs they fill, their wives directly help them 
in their work and are a valuable economic asset ; in fact, from the economic 
point of view, happy is the man who happens to have two of them. Women 
also work independently in gangs of so called “ d^ist kamins” a form of 
■employment which affords a useful occupation to women who are left 
unsupported. The women often take their infants down the mines in order 
to look after them but children are not employed below ground. Most of 
them are left to play in the coolie lines in charge of a grandmother or elder 
lister while their parents are at work, but some of them find employment on 
the surface as asmstants to masons or in carrying baskets or other light jobs 
for which they are paid at the same rates as the kamins. In all 26,586 women 
(Manbhum 26,861) and 7,207 children of under 14 (Jtlanbhum 5,445) were 
returned as being employed in the collieries : of these 1,395 women and 320 
childrm were classed as skilled, most of them having been- returned as 
“ mi ners ” which is one of the skilled occupations. It is probable however 
that these persons were really fillers and carriers and should have been classed 
•as unskilled. Apart from them a handful of women and children are employed 
•as brickmakers or masons. « 
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5R. The labour employed in the coal-field is not systematically recruited 
as it is for the tea-gardens. Each colliery makes its own arrangements. The 

small collieries often recruit direct, sending out 

RECE-IimiENT or LABOim. • 7 j? il. ^ rrn 

sirdars for the purpose as necessity arises. The 
more usual practice followed by the larger collieries is to recruit through 
contractors; most collieries employ their own contractors, but there are a few 
large contractors in the coal-field who supply labour to more than one colliery.; 
The contractor as a rule contracts not to supply labour but to cut coal and 
deliver it on the surface at a fixed price which allows him a profit of about 
4 annas a ton on large contracts and 6 annas a ton on smaller ones. The- 
contractor has often to make advances to the labourers of as much as Rs. 30 
(representing 20 or 30 days’ earnings) and has to take the risk of their bolting 
before the advances are paid off. 

59. There has been a great rise of wages in the coal-field in the last, 
twenty years. The essential part of the work is the coal cutting and this is 

remunerated at so much per tub of 12 cwt. filled. 

In 1900 the usual rate per tub was 4 to 4J annas : 
in 1910 the rate had risen to 5 annas : in 1920 the usual rate was 7^ annas 
though some of the petty mines which were working for the minute were giving 
fancy rates in order to attract labour at any cost. At this rate it is easy 
now-a-days for a local man and his wife to earn Ee. 1-4-0 a day or more; 
up-country men, who generally address themselves to the work in a more- 
business-like manner and work five days in the week, can earn as much as 
Es. 3 a day or Es. 75 a month, out of which they have large savings to remit 
home by money order. The unskilled men on fixed pay such as khalasts, who 
are persons of some experience and would be better described as semi-skilled, 
were paid about Es. 8 a month in 1900, Es. 10 to Es. 12 in 1910 and Es. 15 to 
Es. 18 in 1920. The really unskilled work is on the surface and consists in 
such jobs as loading wagons or screening dust. The loading of a wagon 
occupies about three persons and the remuneration for it has risen from 10 
annas in 1900 to 15 annas in 1910 and Ee. 1-6-0 in 1921. The rates of wages 
of the “ on cost ” labour have also doubled in the last twenty years : for 
surface work the rates have gone up from 3 to 6 or 7 annas for a man and from- 
2 to 4 or 5 annas for a woman, while for work below ground the rate has risen 
from 4 to 8 annas for a man and from 2-J to 5 annas for a woman. The area of 
the coal-field is not great and the mines are close to one another so that news 
of any increase of rates in one mine rapidly spreads abroad and there is 
a- strono' tendency for rates to level themselves. The more highly skilled men 
such as mechanics are on fixed pay and earn as much as Es. 50 or 60 a month. 
The laboTir is paid weekly, usually on Sundays; where it is employed through 
a contractor, colliery settles VTith the contractor weekly and the contractor 
settles with the men whkiever they finish their jobs and leave their work. 

60. The pits are always open except on Sundays and the work is done 
in two shifts. The day shift lasts from 8 or 10 a.m. to 4 or 6 p.m. and tho 

_ night shift from 10 p.m. to 6 a.m. Men who come- 

otiBs OF -570EK. ^ work from neighbouring villages will usually 

work for two consecutive shifts, resting between the shifts in the casual labour 
lines, after which they will take 24 hours off. Men who come for a week oir 
more on end will work in alternate shifts. When the Saturday night shift- 
coni^ up on Sunday morning the mine is closed for the rest of the day. 

“ After Sunday is over ”, wrote Kmling of the Giridih coal-field “ the men 
generally lie off on Monday and t^e it easy on Tuesday. Then they work 
for the next four days and make it up ”. This, is true to-day of Jherria, 
though the work is supposed to start again in full swing with the Tuesday 
da.y shift. The miners are under , no obligation to be present and if they do- 
not turn up no questions are asked. ' The result is that on bazaar days also the 
! attendance is. apt to fall off : even if the miner does not buy his food in the 
bazaar he likes to attend it with, his wife and make petty purchase of cloth, 
tooth-picks, and on. tip-country men, who ooihe to make as much in a-s^ 
short a time as they can, will usually work for fivenr six days a week; the Idc^F 
miner us€^ fb work four or four and but since the increase of wages nn 

1920 the complaint is heard that he vrill not work for more than three. ■ 
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61. The castes of the unskilled workers for coal mines throusrhoiit the 


province will be found in Part Y of Table XXII. The Bhuiyas and the 


Caste and birth-place of 

\V O RiHESSa 


Bauris tos'ether supply over two-fiiths of the 
unskilled labour, and Santals, unspecified 
Muhammadans, Chamars, Kurmis, Dosadhs and 


Goalas are also found in large numbers. These castes are chiefly of local 
origin : the Bhuiyas come mostly from Monghyr, Hazaribagh and (jaya: the 
Bauris, Santals and Kurmis from Manbhum itself; the Chamars come” partly 
from Hazaribagh but in greater numbers from the Central Provinces; the 
Goalas come mostly from Hazaribagh and Mongh\T and the Dosadhs from the 
same two districts and also from Gaya. Part IV of Table XXII relates to 
skilled workers. Here the coal cutters or miners are by far the most numerous 
class, representing over 25,000 skilled workers out of a total of 39,000. 
Amongst the miners the Santals (3, STS) are the most numerous and are 
commonly considered the most efficient, they are followed by the Bauris 
(2,388), the only Bengali caste that takes kindly to coal cutting, 'the Chamars 
(2,00B) and the unspjecified Muhammadans (l.SOS). though across the 
boundary of Bengal in Baniganj the local Muhammadans wiirnot cut coal at 
all. Ghatwals and Bhuiyas also engage in this work in considerable numbers. 
,The Chamars from Raipur and Bilaspur in the Central Provinces, locally 
known as “ Bilaspuris ”, are a well established feature of the labour force. 
Their connexion with the coal-field dates from the days when they were 
employed as earth workers on the construction of the track of the Bengal- 
Xagpur Railway : they stayed on to work in the mines and so the connexion 
was established. Ordinarily they bring their women with them, unlike the 
men from the United Pro^dnces who come alone. The most numerous castes 


from the United Provinces are the Brahmans, Rajputs, Pasis, Goalas, Bhars 
and Chamars, who come from the districts on the banks of the Ganges from 
Hnao to Allahabad and Jaunpur in which, owing to systematic recruiting in 
time past for the collieries at Singareni and in Rewa State, there is now 
a reserve of trained labour available. These Brahmans and Rajputs are largely 
employed as sirdars though up-country men of these castes do not object to 
cutting coal. The Pathans, who also come without their women-kind, are 
another notable feature of the population. They are for the most part 
engaged as petty contractors : they are confirmed gamblers and are not 
altogether welcome in the collieries. 

62. It is a well-worn statement that the coal miner is an agriculturist 
who only turns to coal mining when force of circumstances drives him to seek 
_ ' some means of subsistence other than the fields. 

transplanted and in November when it is being cut the mines are ahnost 
invariably working short-handed. Anything in the natiu-e of scarcity in the 
neighbouring districts is a blessing to the coal-field. The returns of the 
Jlierria Mines Board of Health show that in the third-quarter of 1918 the 
labour population of the collieries was about 65,000. When the rains failed 
m September of that year the number began to rise ; in the last quarter of 1918 
the population numbered 80,000 and in the first quarter of 1919, when the 
pinch of scarcity wasactually felt, it reached 100,000. The collieries therefore 
had very little trouble in connexion with their labour in 1919, but when the 
agricultural sittiation improved in 1920 constant complaints were again heard 
of shortage of laWir. Attempts were made to meet the difficulty by 
i nc r e a siug the rates of remuneration but the result was not successful. The 
■miners have a certain standard of comfort and show little desire to raise it : 
when they find they can earn all they want by working fewer days in the week 
they limit their work to that number of dayk In 1920, in spite of increased 
rates of pay, the average daily attendance fell off and the average output for 
working below-ground "fell afeo. There is small ground for surprise if the 
miner, who is accustomed to the peaceful life of his native village, looks upon 
the prospect of settling permanently in the coal-field with aversion. 
A committee appointed in 1917 by the local Government to enquire into the 
housing of labourers on the collieries of Bihar and Orissa was of opinion that 

•“ there are no amenities in the coal-field The dhauras (lodgings) 

■are neither beautiful nor healthful. The kibourer enjoys no privacy 
an his domestic life. He has to carry his personal belongings aboui 
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with him (even down the mine) for fear of theft. His only pleasure 
is that which is to be purchased at the liquor shop. There is no inducement, 
for him to remain at the colliery for a minute longer than he can help ”. The 
more enlightened coal-owners house their labour in masonry dhauras with 
a roofing of tiles, concrete or brick arches, but not all dhauras are up to this 
standard, though the Mines Board of Health has already done a great deal 
to remove the worst of the aggregations of huts. But still it is easy to under- 
stand why the miner, even when housed in a perfect dhaura with every modern 
convenience, does not regard the life as one in which he would like his sons 
and sons' sons to engage. The committee of 1917 estimated that only 15 per 
cent, of the colliery labourers in the Jherria field and those generally Santals 
were “ settled ” in the sense that they had been provided with cultivation 
and had built their own houses on the collieries (in the Eaniganj field in Bengal 
the proportion is about 50 per cent.) : of the remainder 75 per cent, were found 
to come for weeks or months together and live in the dhauras while the- 
remaining 10 per cent, lived in their own villages within a few miles of the 
mines and came to their work daily or when it suited them. Various 
suggestions have been offered as to the possibility of attracting a more regular 
force of labour to the coal-field, but the chief diflSeulty in giving effect to any 
of them has always been the lack of combination between the various collieries 
and no concerted action has ever been taken. There is no sign of a class of 
hereditary pitmen divorced from agriculture coming into existence : to induce 
a family to settle they must be provided with land for cultivation and the 
restricted area on the surface of the Jherria field available for cultivation 
makes it impossible to settle the miners as is done at Eaniganj or even more 
so at Giridih.^ Systematic recruitment and increased amenities will 
undoubtedly assist in attracting labour to Jherria, but no simple and fin a.! 
solution of this perennial difficulty is likely to be found. 


63. Of the iron mines in the province two are in Singhbhum and two in 
the adjoining state of Mayurbhanj. The vast iron-ore deposits of this. 
^ neighbourhood represent one of the most. 

important resources of the province and the 4,978 • 
persons at present employed in the iron mines will doubtless increase in the 
years to come. The ore is in such quantities and so accessible that the mining, 
consisting as it does in removing hill sides in a systematic manner, presents no 
special feature of interest. The miners have been returned as imskilled and 
the labour is local. The mines in May^bhanj are the property of the Tata 
Iron and Steel Co. Ltd., and those in Singhbhum of the Bengal Iron Co. Ltd. 

64-. More than half of the world’s mica supply comes from India, and 
more than half of the Indian supply comes from Bihar and Orissa. The uses 

to. which mica is put and the demand for it have- 
much increased in recent years; bemg a non- 
conductor it is principally used for insulating purposes in connexion with 
electrical installations of aU kinds; but it is also used for boiler and pipe- 
lagging, as a lubricant, and for wall papers and paints. During the war 
there was an abnormal demand for mica of the better qualitieis for 
eompas-cards, loi^ distance telegraph and telephone installations and above 
ail for insulating the stays of aircraft : Gotremment took control of the 
indusiay from 1916 to 1918 and export was restricted except to the United 

Kingdom. The marginal table shows the, number 
of persons employed- in registered mica mines in- 
the province year by year during the: last decade : 
““ but owing to the manner in which mica is worked 
in small pits in the jungle, not : aE mines are- 
registered and the number of persons employed 
was probably greater; than the statement shows. 
Cnhe effe^ of" the war upon. the industry is clearly: 
shown in the statement, v In 1911rl2 4:9,228 cwts. 
of mica were espOrted from Bihar and Orissa, 
valued at £ 166486 ; or £ 4:‘13 a . cwt. : 4n the - 


Ye&s- 

No. of persona 
employed ia 

mica mines in 
Bihar and 
Orissa. 

im 

, ... 11,795 

im 

... ... 11,973 

X913 

.V. 12,314 

im 

... ■ ... . ... 11.S84 ' 

\im: 

7,595' 

1916 

... i..' ... 11,930 

1917 

. ... 16,202 

1918 

: 21,364- ' 


... 

, 16i3SL'' 

, 


but 'Uffer that it I;9l6, Vhei the tEPgency of the demandi for war 

insisteEttk ' The ^fSeatest output wis in 1917-18 when it was- 
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55,946 ewts. : in 1918-19 the output decreased to 46,446 cwt., but the value 
rose to £ 11-4-6 a ctvt. or & 532,384 in alL In these years mica raining and 
prospecting -svere at their zenith, but since the war the demand has fallen oS 
and niany of the mica mines have been closed dovrn, which accounts for the 
total population engaged in mica mines in 1921 being not quite 13.000. At 
the time of the census 81 mines were working in Hazaribagh, 9 in Gaya, and 
one each in Eanehi and Manbhum, but those in ilonghyr were all closed. 

65. Some of the larger mines are now worked on scientific lines, being 
laid out with inclines ^d vertical shafts, and mechanical power is used 
in the form of compressed air drills; twelve out of 92 mines were returned at 
the census as using mechanical power of some kind. But for the most part 
the mining is conducted in shallow pits in the jungle, the mine consisting of 
a narrow winding hole leading from " book ” to “ book of mica, and 60 
of the total number of mines employed less than 100 persons. Mining of this 
description offers a welcome outlet for the energy of the local labouring classy 
and through the difficult times of 1919 there was a general movement of 
labourers into this neighbourhood. The men dig in the pits and women and 
children assist in raising the mica, waste rock and water to the surface by 
hand, the proportion of carriers to miners varying with the depth of the mine 
and nature of the soil. The women usually come with their husbanck and 
children with their parents, but sometimes they come with parties of fellow 
villagers. The labourers usually live in their villages, but where the mme is 
remote the employers provide coolie lines free of rent. The hours of work are 
usually about 8 hours, from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Wages are calculated at so 
much a day, but are paid weekly or fortnightly. Before the war men 
3 or 4 annas a day : now they earn 4 to 6 annas : women get between 2^ and 5 
annas (usually 16 pice) and children from 2 to 3 annas. Generally it may be 
said that no labourer is solely dependent for support on his work in the mines : 
practically the whole labour force is engaged in cultivation from Jtme_ to 
October. Hie labour is almost entirely local; most of the local labouring 
castes engage in this work particularly Chamars, Muhammadans unspecined, 
Mui^hars, TSajputs and Sanials. Ordinarily no difficulty is esperieneed in 
obtaining labour, but when the demand for mica is insistent and the 
claims of cultivation have to be met, it becomes necessary to go father afield, 
and sirdars are then sent out with advances to collect labourers. Minere have, 
whenever it has been possible to identify them, been classified as skilled, but 
it is clear thaf the decree of sHll required of a mica miner is imt great and 
a good many men have probably been returned as unskillM who are really 
mmers. Hie proportion of women and children employed is fairly high tor, 
in addition to assisting in the pits, they do much of the splitting and some of 
the sorting. Of the 1,891 splitters, 874 (including 396 females) were adults 
and 517 (including 280 females) were children of under 14. 


66. There is one privately owned manganese mine at Gariajore in 
Gangpur State which employs 1,516 persons. Work here began in 1908 but 

by 1915 the outcrop portions of the deposit had 
Mangakesb SOSES. removed and work came to a stand still. The 

mine then changed hands and since 1916 the ore has been obtained by 
systematic, deep workings. Manganese has also b^n worked spasmodically 
in Singhbhum mnce 1906, but no mine was working at the time of the census.* 

67, .\11 the other mines in the province are on a very petty scale except 
the copper mines in Singhbhum. Deposits of copper ore are known to exist 

in various places in the province, but so far their 
Cwiraa lOHEs. working has on^ attained a commercial scale in 

Singhbhum where the Cape Copper Co. acquired the inter^ts of the Eajdoba 
Mining Co. in Swaspur police-station in 1912. After five years’ working 
the TUflin diaft had by 1918 reached a depth of over 1,000 feet and a refoing 
plant was completed in the same year. 2,694 persons were employed in the 
^ttia and the gm Alting works at the time of the census, of whom 1,232 were 
workihg in the mice and the ore sorting department. The untiled labour is 
almcst entirely local and consists of Ghasis, Santals, Bhumij, etc.; amongst 
the skilled labour Aere is a strong element of Madrasis. The second* mine m 


^ See ** The H^owrces of Bibaa? and Orissa by OooTpB FssstoB* 
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the Mosaboni mine of the Cordoba Copper Co. Ltd. , in the same district aB 
which over 400 persons are employed, nearly all of them Santals. 

III. — Quarries of hard rocks. 

68. Under this head there are 45 establishments returned with a total 
population employed of 6,841 or an average of 152. One third of these (33) 

qtjabbies third of the population (2,450) are stone 

TjABBiEs. quarries in the Santal Parganas, which accounts 

for the number of Santals so employed. The two dolomite quarries in 
Gangpur State, from which the Tata Iron and Steel Company obtain dolomite 
to be used as flux in the manufacture of pig-iron, and Messrs. Ambler’s slate 
quarry in Monghyr are the only establishments of any size and together they, 
account for more than half of the persons employed under this head. The 
labour is practically entirely local, though a certain number of labourers find 
their way from the Central Provinces to the quarries of Gangpur. 

rV. — ^T extile industries. 

69. Organized textile industries in factories are veiy unimportant in 
Bihar and Orissa. The 30 establishments of this description altogether only 

Texth^ per^ns. Of these 30 17 are petty 

]ute presses in Purnea working for a certain 
season of_ the year and employing on the average 17 persons each. 
The 4 cotton weaving mills employ 26 persons apiece on the average. The 
important textile industries of the province are those carried on as home 
industries which have already been discussed in the first section of this chapter 
in connexion with the occupational columns of the general schedules. 

V. — Leather industribs. 

70. There is a leather factory in Ranchi employing 14 persons and three 
tanneries in Cuttack employing 202 persons in aU. " Vast quantities of hides 

. and skins are exported annually from Bihar and 

»»»»•. Orissa : in 1916-17 (he value oi Udes and skins 
exported was Rs. 159 lakhs, but in 1920-21 the value had fallen to Rs. 74 lakhs. 
These hides and skins are roughly cured by the village Chamar before export 
but, possibly owing to the aversion of all but a few Hindu castes from work 
in tanneries, very little attempt is made to work up the raw material locally. 
The four establishments that there are in existence to-day are entirely owned 
and managed by Indians. 

VI. — ^WooD, etc., industries. 

71. Under this head are included 5 carpentry works, 4 saw mills, 28 
timber yards and 3 factories of narial gatta pipes. Of the carpentry works 

T(r»„ ....... two are missionary institutions, and the only 

Wood XNDtrSTRXES'* ii*i*'*i * * 'j" tp t y * 

establishment of any size is one at Jamshedpur 
which employs 443 persons in the manufacture of doors, lintels, window- 
frames, etc., for ihe new houses that are being erected in the town. Of the 
saw mills one only employs as many as 100 persons and that is partly a surhhi 
mill. Of the 28 timfo yards over half (16) are in the Feudatory States, the 
largestV which employs over 2,000 hands, being in Mayurbhanj. Ih. the 
densely cultivated districts of Bihar there are occasional mango groves but 
there IS no room for forests workable on a commercial scale. The three 
factor!^ in which narial gatta pipes {alias hubble-bnbbles) are manufactured 
at MuzafEarpur employ on the average just over 11 persons each and were only 
Just laige enoigh to be included in the census. , ' . ^ 

VTI. — Metad industries. 

72. Se^^ estahlishments only, employing 344^ persons, were returned 
as iron foundries and of these 2 were retiimed as iron foundries (pmbined 

• with flour ahd oil mills and 2 others as iron and 

brass fom Four of the five iron 

tm'd steel .works m thes are also very petty as they employ altogether 

only 66 pecsODS : th® aitideS these works axe ste^ 

and ih dhe case sworfl-sBicks/ The works of the Tata lron and St^l Cbmp^my; 
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Limited at J amshedpur on the other hand, which form the largest single 
establishment in the province, have been conceived on a vast scale and require 
separate consideration. 

73. Rome account of the origin and growth of the town of Jamshedpur 
has already been given in Chapter II. The works of the Tata Iron and Steel 

jamshedpce Company form the greater part of the town and 

to give an accoimt of the population employed in 
the works is to give an account of the population of the fourth largest town 
in the province. Apart from the more highly skilled workers who are obtained 
from further afield labour is recruited chiefly from the neighbourhood and 
the Central Provinces, while a good many khalasis, as the raperior type of 
coolie is called, come from Orissa and the neighbourhood of Tizagapatam., 
Amongst the local “ junglis ”, the Hos have on the whole the best reputation, 
and then the Santals and Bhumij. These men have proved their skill at 
straightening rails, laying railway tracks and various other manual jobs 
requiring accuracy of vision and have risen in a few eases on their merits 
from being coolies to earning as much as Es. 50 and Es. 60 a month. The 
Chattisgarhias from the Central Provinces are on the whole less satisfactory 
workers; many of them have been coming to the works in a half -starved 
condition, but with good food and plenty of work they have improved in 
physique and efiSciency. In addition to the labour employed in the works, 
the outside contractors employ a large labour force. It is noticeable that 
very few Oraons take employm^ under the company. This industrious race 
prefer piece-work which they find outside under the contractors, and even 
their womenfolk earn as much as 12 annas a day in this way. The Oraons 
and the Bhuiyas also are often to be found working as brick-moulders in the 
town. Over 5,000 unskilled women are employed in the works in fetching 
and carrying or in shovelling: they usually come in batches with their 
husbands or their fellow-villagers and live with them in the coolie towns. 
Most of them take their babies with them into the works, but a creche is 
provided in which babies can be left in charge of a matron. Children are only 
employed in a small scale. The present rates of wages were fixed after the 
strike in March 1920 and are sufficient to attract labour without any special 
system of recruitment. No one at present earns less than 6 annas a day. 
!At the cultivating seasons the number of labourers falls off bat no embarrass- 
ment has yet been felt on that account. The labourers are under no obligation 
to stay and work, but for 26 days’ continuous work they get a bonus of one day’s 
wages and a bonus of 2 days’ wages for 27 consecutive days. The coolies get 
plots of land for which they pay ground rent and on which they build them- 
selves houses. They get rice at cheap rates through the welfare department 
and cloth from the cloth stores. They get free medical attendance and free 
education for their diildren. The proportion of local workers who have 
definitely settled down to an industrial career divorced from agriculture is 
smaU; a local estimate puts it at 10 per cent. The general shift is from 6 to 
11-30 A.M. and again from 1-30 to 5 p.m. In addition to this the work is 
kept up continuously by means of the “ A shift ” which lasts from 6 a.m. 
to 2 P.M., the “ B shift ” which lasts from 2 to 10 p.m., and the “ C shift ” 
whidi lasts from 10 p.m to 6 a.m. 

74. The works are divided into various departments, of which the 
most essential are the blast furnaces, the steel works or open hearth and the 
rolling mills. The blast furnaces which produce the iron and of which 3 were 
in working order at the time of the census, employ a labour force of about 
1,600 persons. Tliere are 9 hands of European or allied race, chiefly 
Americans, and imder them work a smaE army of more or less unskilled 
worWs, all males, such as pig-iron breakers, who earn from 10 annas to 
Ee. 1 a day, and hot-iron breakers who earn from 12 annas to Ee. 1-9-0. 
Most of the^ men are local, but a good many come from Orissa, Vizagapatam 
and up-countr}’- and there is a group of Khatriya khalasis from Surat. 

Ihe steel works or open hearth employ some 2,800 men, from 1st 
smelters on as much as Es. 720 a month down to the lowest paid ftimace helper 
on 12| annas a day. Before the war the most highly ^Hed workmen in this 
department were usually reomited from Germany, but since their removal 
their places have been taken partly by Americans and' partly hy Englishmen. 
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There are 34 skilled hands of European or allied races working as smelters 
in this department; in the lower ranks there is a fair sprinkling of Brahmans, 
Rajputs, Goalas, and unspecified Muhammadans, many of them from the 
United Provinces and the Central Provinces. 


The rolling mills employ some 2,500 hands. In this department 
there are 28 workmen of European and allied races, amongst whom the 
Yorkshire element is strong, and 11 Anglo-Indians. But Indians too are 
acquiring a high degree of skill at the work and there is an Indian roller in 
the bar mill who is drawing over Rs. 300 a month. Their pay varies between 
this figure and Rs. 2-1-6 a day. Apart from the rollers, which category 
includes assistant rollers, guide setters, coggers and roll turners, the other 
most numerous dass of skilled operative in this department is the 
straighteners; originally Europeans were employed on this work but the local 
Hos and Santals have proved themselves to be naturally expert at it and 
they have now taken it over and earn anything from 7-| annas to Rs. 2-14-9 
a day. In the finishing mills also the local labourers have risen from ordinary 
coolies to being mates and mixer-men earning from Rs. 50 to Rs. 60 a month. 

75. These three departments may be regarded as the essential 
departments, but there are a number of others. ;The coke ovens in which the 
coal is treated on arrival at the works and bye-products extracted in the shape 
of tar and ammonia sulphate employ just under 1,000 persons. There are 
a handful of skilled foremen and under them more or less unskilled labourers, 
•such as (menchers on 10 annas or 11^ annas a day. A number of women, 
Hos and Santals, find employment here as shovellers at which work they are 
better than men. iThe electrical department also employs just under 1,000 
hands but here the work requires a higher degree of skill. Amongst the fitters 
Kamars, Sikhs, Muhammadans and Brahmans are important and amongst 
the electricians Brahmans and Kayasths. The pattern shops, in which the 
most highly skilled carpenters are found, employ over 200 inen : the most 
skilled of all are the Chinamen of whom tWe are 20 on Rs. 3-9-0 a day, 
while Indian carpenters, most of them Barhis, earn from Re. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2-3-0 
a day. Hie foundry employs about 1,000 hands: in this department the 
moulders, of whom about half are Muhammadans, earn from 14 annas to 
Rs. 2-5-9 a day while their helpers earn from 7 annas to Re. 1-1-3. In the 
mechanical department also, especially amongst the fitters, Muhammadans 
are numerous and Sikhs, but Brahmans, Kamars, Kurmis and Rajputs are 
-also important. 


76. The “ Greater Extensions ”, as the new furnaces and mills still 
under construction are called, employ over 5,000 men. In the works as a whole 
the castes that provide most of the skilled workers are Muhammadans (1,986), 
Rajputs Cl ,008), Brahmans (897), Kayasths (729), Kamars (395), Sikhs (336) 
and Goalas (311) and amongst the unskilled Telis (1,826), Mundas (1,329), 
Muhammadans (1,070). Goalas (657), Santals (589), Rajputs (428), Bhuraij 
(397), Hos (393) and Tantis (367) in that order. 

77. Under the head of “ Machinery and Engineering Workshops ” 
are included 39 establishments employing 8,181 peraons. The workshops of 

the East Indian’ Railway at Jamalpur have been 
. WORKSHOPS- inclijucci lULQor tlic licEd of . Virorks , 

but the other railway workshops of the province 
which are of a petty description and execute repairs have been grouped under 
this head. Of these the most important is the workshop of the Bengal and 
Korth-Western Railway at Samastipur in.Darbhanga district which employs 
'>27 persons ; in all 18 small railway workshops of . this description employing 
in all 4,384 persons have been inmuded. The other workshops under this 
head consist of 3 industrial schools, 2 workshops of the Public Works 
, B^artment ^ and various other establishments of which the most important 
■are the Oaibutta Monifieth Company’s works at Jamshedpur and, Messrs. 
Arthur Butl« and Coinpany’s works at Muzafiarpiif . Nearly half of the 
-ilaboip: mploy^ is skilled and of the sHUed workers about one-thifd are 
• Illtihanmiadaie iwhp a±e edmifionly eifipioy^ fireihen and drivers, 

: vKflw-rS jire eshployea, as well as Kamars, Goalas and Barhis. 

tvFOk labour, is dravm from this province and the 

thm eoto frpmlhd;distri(^^^^^^ are siteated; 
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Bengal and the United Prorinces are the only other sources of skilled labour 
of any importance. Amongst the unskilled workers, who are almost all of 
local origin, Muhammadans, Goalas, Kahars. Santals, Kamars and Dosadhs 
are most numerous. 


78. There is only one other establishment under the head of metal 
industries, a sm.all graphite factory at Bisra in Gangpur State at which 

Otheh jietal ivDr^iBTF= graphite obtained from Kalahandi State is picked, 
OxHEit crushcd. A tin works employing 363 

persons and a zinc works employing 780 persons were also under construction 
at Jamshedpur at census time : of these the latter has since been abandoned. 


VIII. — Gl.\SS and E.«ITHEN\V.4EE INDU-STRIES. 


79. Under the head of Glass and Earthenware Industries there are 
only 18 establishments employing 4,529 persons. Most of these are brick 
„ factories Bricks are freelv burnt all over the 

province vrhere the soil is suitable and the kilns 
are a common object of the landscape. But they are burnt on a small scale 
as required and it is not usual for an establishment for burning bricks to 
satisfy the requirements of an “ industrial establishment ” as defined for 
census purposes ; only 13 such establishments were actually returned. The two 
largest were at Jamshedpur where the demand for bricks for building new 
houses had led to their being manufactured on a large scale. The .^killed 
labour employed is entirely male, but amongst the unskilled, whose work is 
primarily the carrying of head-loads, women are the more numerous. There 
is one small state-owned tile factory in Bamra State. In Manbhum there 
are 4 establishments for the manufacture of fire-bricks : of these the largest, 
at Kumardhubi, employs 1,117 persons, another employs 493 and the two 
others are small. 


IX. — Industries connected with Chemical products. 


80. “ Industries connected with Chemical Products ” give employment 
to 7,033 persons in 171 different establishments. Thirty-three of these are 
„ salt-petre refineries, most of them in Saran and 

MuzafFarpur employing on the average 17 persons 
apiece, and of these 33, ten work only at certahT times of the year. These 
works are on a very small scale, but the salt-petre industry,” which is of 
considerable importance in Bihar, is a cottage industry which the Nuniya 
pursues in his own village, as has already been explained in the first part of 
this chapter., 


81. There are 20 oil mills in the province, most of them on a small 
•cale, producing mustard or other vegetable oils, some of them being combined 

with rice mills and flour mills. The average 
n, auLLs. number of persons employed is 44. The capital 

required for starting a mill of this description is not great. All except three 
are owned privately by Indians, and Europeans or Anglo-Indians are only 
concerned in the ownership or management of one concern. The mechanical 
power is usually supplied by small st^m-engines. 

82. Anart from a small soap factory at Bhagalpur and a small paint 
works at Puri, each employing 31 persons, and the Government vaccine 

factory near Ranchi which employs 29 persons, 
AC FAcroBiiis. other kinds of establishment under tibis 


head are lac factories and coke ovens. Of lac factories there are 111 
employing 4,363 persons of which nearly half are in Manbhum. AR are 
privately owned except one ; of these 8 are the private property of Armenians 
and 102 of Indians, of whom 100 are Hindus and only 2 Muhammadai^. 
<My four factories use power of any kind, most of the work being done by 
hand. Of the workers one third are skilled and they are almost entirely malts 
belonging to this province, though some come from Mirzapur in the United 
Prcwinces and Bankura in Bengal. Amongst the skilled workers the most 
dharacteristic are the karigar or roaster, who melts the lac in front of the fire. 
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and the helwaiya or stretcher, who spreads the melted lac on the porcelain 
cylinder and then stretches it out into a thin sheet, seizing with his teeth, 
fingers and toes, i^s narigars Muhammadans are most coimnonly employed, 
then Kandus and Chamars; as helwaiyas, Muhammadans, Bauris, iLandus, 
Kamars and Chamars. In view of the fact that Hindus sometimes raise 
religious objections to working in lac it is noteworthy that Brahmans and 
Eajputs are employed in both capacities though in small numbers. Amongst 
the unskilled workers women are nearly as numerous as men : Muhammadans 
are again the most numerous, being followed by Chamars, Bhuiyas, Koiris, 
Mundas, Bauris and Goalas. The lac factories as a rule work only when the 
crop has been collected and 100 of the 111 factories were returned as seasonal. 

83. The fact that coke ovens employing nearly 1,000 persons form 
one department of the Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur has already 
Coke ovens mentioned. Coke ovens are also installed at 

the collieries of East Indian Railway at Giridih 
and at three places in the Jherria coal-field. Apart from the coke valuable 
bye-products are produced at aU these ovens, except one which is on a very 
petty scale, in the shape of tar, ammonium sulphate, and benzol. A high 
proportion of women are employed in the Jherria coke ovens, shovelling being 
work at which they are adept. 


X. — ^Food industries. 

84. The flour, rice and pulse mills, 17 in all, included under this head 
employ an average of 34 persons each and are small establishments rather on 

PEom. ETC., MUXS. oil “ill®- With two exceptions 

all are in Bihar, and with two exceptions all are 
•privately owned. Of the 17 mills 14 are equipped with small steam engines. 

85. There are 41 sugar factories employing 4,948 persons. They are 
most numerous in Shahabad (15), 14 of them being in Denri thana^ but there 

„ they are small, employing in all only 236 persons. 

All 15 are privately owned by Indians and none 
of them use mechanical power. Bihar in the cold weather is full of cane- 
•erushing machines driven by bullocks thousands of which are hired from 
firms such as Messrs. Renwiek of Kushtia and pass from hand to hand 
n,t the crushing season ; the Shahabad sugar factories and some of the others 
also are simply places at which machines of this description had been 
set up on rather a larger scale than usual. Only ten factories employ a staff 
of over 100 persons — ^the largest being the Marhaura sugar factory in Saran 
which employs 747. Seven factories are owned by registered companies, six 
of them by companies with European or Anglo-Indian directors and the 
remainder by private persons, almost exclusively Indians. Three only of the 
factories work all the year round. 

86. Tn addition to the four distilleries mentioned in the table the sugar 
factory at Marhaura in Saran is also a distillery. The 7 water-works are all 

„ municipal water-works except the largest, the 

Jherria water-works; these consist of a dam 
thrown across one of the valleys in the folds of Parasnath hill at Topehanchi 
in Manbhum, immediately north of the Grand Trunk road, whence the 
impounded watCT will be distributed by pipes to the coal field. When the 
supply is in full workihg order 2,400,000 gallons a day will be supplied in this 
way. At the time of the census 1,579 persons, mostly unskilled were engaged 
■on the head-works. Although water had not actually been distributed, 
the ■works whidi have been under construction for seven years were 
•approaching completion: the head-works are a more or less established 
institution of the neighbourhood and were therefore included in the census. 

87. All ihe 30 establishments return^ as tobacco, cigarette and 
factories are siman with one exception, the cigarette factory of the 

' ’ 'r' Peninsular Tobacco Company Eimited at 

Monghyxi the property of a 
V , rs^stered company writn Eurppeany direptors. 

ThisS fabtoiy is rtm w modemi lines and employs 1,597 piecMns .Htclujding a 
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European manager and 29 Europeans or Anglo-Indians on the supervising 
staff. The labour, skilled and unskilled, is almost entirely local and lives 
mostly in the town of Monghyr. The output of this factory is about 
1,500,000,000 cigarettes a year. 

XI. — Industries of dress. 

8S. There are three tailoring works in the province. One is the- 
property of a Chinaman, who also makes shoes and furniture, the furniture 
_ probably representing the most imoortant. part of 

FACTOEiEs. his business. In this establishment 2o Chinamen 

are employed. Another is owned by two Goanese 
and the third by a Bengali Brahman." These three works employ 103 hands, 
all males. 8uch tailoring workshops as there are are therefore not under 
native control : the local tailoring is done by the as a home indiistiy. while 
clothes of European cut are usually imported from Calcutta. The two button 
factories in Chaniparan represent an interesting attempt to make pearl buttons, 
studs, links, etc , out of the mussel shells found in the river Gandak. One of 
them is owned by a private company with 84 share-holders and the other by 
a Hindu proprietor. As a bye-product shell grit is produced for poultr)’. 
The labour, consisting of desi^ers, borers, punchers and polishers, is chiefly 
local : one factory employs 199 persons and the other 51. No mechanical 
power is used. 


XII. — ^Industries connected with buildings. 

89. Of the 11 lime works all except one are owned by registered' 
companies and of these 4 have entirely and 3 have partly European or Anglo- 
^ Indian directors. Six are in Shahabad and thr^ 

niB woEKs, ETC. Afanbhum. They employ in all 1.701 persons 

of whom two thirds are males. It may be mentioned here that a large cement 
works at Japla in Palamau district was under construction at the time of the 
census to which limestone from the Kaimur hills in Shahabad is going to be 
transported across the Sone by an serial ropeway. The concrete pipe factory 
at Jamshedpur turns out pipes of reinforced concrete known after their 
inventor as “ Hume pipes ”, The works at present employ only 34 persons,, 
including 8 skilled and 21 unskilled male operatives, one woman and one boy. 
The works are the property of a registered company. 


XIIT. — Construction of means of tr.ansport and communic.\tion. 

90. Under this head there are four establishments, three sraali 

motor works and the workshops of the East Indian' 
Railway woeks. Eailway at JamalpuT. 

The Jaraalpnr workshops employ in all 11,527 persons of whom 
3,978 are skilled and 7,083 are unskilled operatives. No definite distinction 

of skilled and unskilled is recognized locally and 
jAMALFtm. therefore after discussion witn the manager it 

was decided to treat as skilled all persons drawing Es. 20 a month or over. 
According to this classification all persons of the coolie type with no special 
qualifications were treated as unskilled while the men, generally on a time-scale 
of pay, who start as unskilled and become skilled as the result of practical 
experience in the works, were treated as skilled if they had reached the Rs. 20 
level. The more highly skilled mechanics, fitters and so forth have all been 
treated as skilled. 

As in the case of their collieries at Giridih the railway company hpe 
solved the bousing problem by relying to a very great extent on the surrounding 
villages for their nnskilled and semi-skilled labour. About 5,000 of the staff 
including the European and Anglo-Indian operatives and the clerical staff 
live in the town of Jamaipnr but the remainder live mostly in the villages 
along the “ loop line ” between Kaira and Snltanganj stations. Workmen’s 
trains run daily to bring them to their work in the morning and take them- 
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home again in the evening, the shifts at the works being from 7 to 11 and 
again from 12 to 4 and on Saturdays from 7 to 12. (Sunday is a holiday.) 
The workers therefore still maintain their connexion with the land; they 
usually belong to agriculturist families the other members of which cultivate 
the family holding. The result is that at the seasons when the demand for 
labour in the Ueias becomes insistent, the attendance at the works tends to fall 
o£E, but with the recent increases of pay attendance at the works is more 
remunerative than it was and the tendency to absenteeism is less marked than 
it used to be. The rates of wages have gone up since the war. Prior to 
August 1914, unskilled men with no special qualifications drew Rs. 6 and 
women Rs. 4; in April 1919 the men’s rates were increased to Rs. 8 and the 
women’s to Rs. 6; since then there have been two more increases and the men 
now iraw Rs. 14 a month, women being no longer employed in the workshops., 
These wages^ which are paid monthly, are more than the ordinary scale of 
labourers’ wages that obtains in the villages, and no difficulty has been 
experienced in securing labour since 1914 when the system of recruitment 
thror^h contractors was abolished; the labour is now recruited direct at the 
gate without middlemen and without difficulty. The men are under no obliga- 
tion to stay except that those on Rs. 15 a month and over who join the provident 
fund are required to execute a stamped agreement which requires a month’s 
notice of quitting service on either side. Apart from the provident fund there 
is a system of retiring gratuities, for good, faithful, efficient and continuous 
service; free medical treatment is also provided. As the result of the policy 
of the railway company the labour is predominantly local in origin : amongst 
the skilled labourers 81 per cent, and amongst the unskilled labourers 93 per 
cent, were born in Monghyr district. Amongst the skilled workers the most 
numerous castes are unspecified Muhammadans, Goalas, Barhis, Lohars, 
Kandus and Chamars while Anglo-Indians also are numerous. Amongst 
the unskilled the Goalas, Muhammadans, Dosadhs, Koiris, Brahmans, Telis, 
Rajputs and Kahars all contribute over 200 persons. 


XIV. — ^Production, application and tr.ansmission of physical force. 


91 . Wherever there is a demand for ice in this province on a consider- 
able scale it can easily be supplied by rail from Calcutta so that there are only 

two petty local ice factories. Electrical works 
Ice FAcroBiBs AND ELEctBic WORKS. Qj^iy numbep thrce, two at Patna and one at 

J amalpur : the two small works at Patna are the 
property of Government while the works at J amalpur are the property of the 
East Indian Railway and supply electric cmrent to the works and the tovra. 
There are a number of electrical installations in industrial establishments 
where the electrical department does not form a separate establishment, as 
for instance at Jamshedpiu where the electrical department employs nearly 
1,000 hands and supplies power to some of the “ subsidiary ” companies also.. 
In all 32 establislments supply themselves with electrical power wMe 17, 
either in the Jherria ooal-fieid or at Jamshedpur, receive it from other 
establishments which generate it for their own purposes. 


XV. — Industries of luxury. 


92. There are 36 printing presses in the province of which 8 use power 
and 28 do not. Most of the presses are oh a very small scale; 17, or nearly 
Printing presses employ less than 20 persons and 27-, or three-’ 

quarters, employ less than 50 persons. Thirty 
presses are privately owned and of the remainder three, including a jail press,; 
are the propel^ ofi Goyernment. The total number of persons employed ih 
all the 36 presses of the province is 1,605 only.. 
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APPENDIX. 


Group 

No. 

OCCCFATION. 

Group j 
No. 

Occr?t?jG>*. 

1 

i 

1 

i i 

2 


Class B.— Preparation and Supply at 
Material substances-- c fjniitiUsJ. 

sitff-ciau /ii,— j.Y7>r5rJ2r— cc’ t:s.i7d. 


Class A.~Production of Raw 
Materials. 


SubmClass I.^EXPLOITATIOX OF AXIJIALS 
VEGEJCATIOy. 


OfiDfiE 1.— PASTITEE AND AQEICHLXFEE. 


UEDEK 7.-“, 


mflEa, SKINS AND HARD MATEBIAlfl 7E0V 
THE ANIIIAE KINGDOM, 


(a) Ordinary cuZfioation, 


C 

2 

t 

4 

5 


Income from rent of agricnltnral land. 

Ordinary cultivators. 

Agents, managers of landed estates (not planter^, clerks, 
rent collectors, etc. 

Farm servants. 

Field labourers. 


(b) Growers of special products and market {jardenen. 



Indigo jn'owers. 

Tea, coffee, cinchona and rubber plantations. 

Fruit, flower, vegetable, betel vine, areca nut, etc., growers. 


,Ai 

40 

41 

42 


Tanners, carriers leather dressers, leather dyers, etc. 

MaktfP.- of leather articles, such as trunks, water iwtf j 
saddlery or haraass, etc., excluding articles of (Jr-=‘?a. 
Furriers and j-ersons occupied with feathers, and biiatlesr 
brisii niak.-r?, 

Bone, ivr.ry, iiom. shfll etc., workers (except buttonX 


OaCES 8.— WOOD. 


4a 

44 

4a 


Sawyers^. 

Carpenters, turners and joiners, etc. 

Basket makers and other industries of woody material 
iaclading leaves, and t batchers and builders working vlQi 
bimhoos, reeds or fiimijar materiais. 


(c> Forestry, 


\ 

1 Ohms 9.— METALS. 


8 


10 


Forest officers, ranger?, guards, etc. 

Wood-cutters, fire vcod, catechu, rubber, etc., eonectors, 
and cliareoal burners. 

Lac collectors. 


(d) liaising of farm stock. 


11 

12 

13 

14 


Cattle and buffalo breeders and keepers. 

SheerJ, goat and pig breeders. 

Breeders of other animals (horses, mules, camels, asses, etc.). 
Herdsmen, shepherds, goatherds, etc. 


43 

47 

45 

49 

59 

51 


Forging and rolling of iron and other metals. 

Makers of arms, guns, eti:. 

Otbci workers ui iroii and makers of Implements and tods, 
princijtallT exclusively of jron. 

Workers in brass, copper and bell metal. 

Workers in other metals itin, zinc. lead, quicksilver, etc.X 
es«.-i7pt prec'joua metaK 
Workers in mints, dis-ainkers. etc. 


Obdze 10.--CEEAM1CS. 


(e) Raising of smaU animals. 


ji Birds, bees. etc. 
IQ Silk worms. 


Order 2.--TTSHING AND HUNTING. 


Fishing. 
^ Hunting. 


S»i*-(Jluss II. ^EXPLOITATION OF MIXEnAZS, 


52 

53 

54 

55 

56 
57(i> 
57Cii> 


Makers of gla--,s and crystal ware. 

Makers of g’ass bangles, glass beads, necklaces and glaai 
earstuds, etc. 

Makers cf porcelain and crockery. 

Potters and earthen pipe and bowl makers. 

Bra-j£ auti fie makers. 

Mica workers. 

Others fmosaic, talc, alaba-ter, etc., workers). 


Oedes n-CEE3nCAL PRODUCTS PEOPEELY fiO 
CALLED AND ANALOGOUB. 


ORDER 8.— MINES. 


18 

20 

21 


Coal mines. 

Petroleum wells. 

Mines and metallic minerals (gold, iron, manganese, etc.). 


ORDER 4.— QUARRIES OF HARD ROCKS. 


59 

60 
61 
32 

63. 
m) i 

64{ii’) 


Manufacture of matches and esplosiTe aateriali 
Manufa- :ure uf nerate'i aud miceral waters and ioe. 
k.iim?jeture of dyes, paint and ink, 

Maaaficiure and r^rSning o: vegetable oIIb. 

Mauufai'Aura and reiinia^ of mineral oils. 

Manufacture of paper, ciirdbourd and papier macne. 
Manufacture of be. ^ - 

Others (soap, candles, cutch, perfumes or mlBceDatteoiiB 

drags). 


22(5) 

.22(D) 


Mica. , 

Other minerals (jade, diamonds^ limestone^ etc.). 


OBStEE 5.«<^8AlfT, ETCL 


M Rock, sea and marsffi salt. 

^ E.xtractloQ of saltpetre, alum and other snbatances solnbls 
in water. 


Class B.— Prepara tion and Supply of 
Material Substances. 


Order 12.— FOOD INDUSTRIES. 


1 

6'i 

m 

67 

69 

m 

70 

71 

rs; 

74 


Rice pounders and buskers and flour grinders 
Baker'S and hi cuit makers. 

Gsuin parcheiSi, *.tc. 

Butchers. 

Fish curers. , ^ 

Butter, cheese and chee makera. 

aaa c»dimen*^ . 

Brewers and distillers. 

Toddy drawers. . _ , 

Manufacturers of tobacco, opiuai and ganja. 


StthAinass IZX^lXJOtrSTBT. 
Order 6.— TENTUVES. 


25 

2S 

27 

28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
88 

84 

85 


Cotton gfnmnff, cleaning and pressing. 

Cotton spinning. 

Cotton ^zing and weaving. 

Jnte spinidng, dressing and weaving. 

Rope, twine and string. , „ ^ 

Other fibres (cocoanut, aloes, flax, hemp, nraw> etc.}. 

Wool carding and spinning. 

Weaving of woollen blankets. 

Weaving of woollen carpets. 

Silk spinners. 

Silk weavers. 

Hair, camel and horse bmp. 

Dyeing, bleaching, printing, prepamtlon and sponging of 
emteoWertes, ftUw**. ete.. iiia tortHctanHr 

described textile tadnstries. 


} order 13.— industries of dress and fi?HE TOUtER 

I 


Tfli 

77 j 


79 : 

79! 


m 


Rat, cap and turban makers. 

Tailors, mlBiners, dress makers, darners and anbeoiaerew 
on linen. 

Shoe, boot and aandai makers . 

Other industries pertaining to dre^ gloves, aoiaaii. ^ten, 
belts, buttons, uoibrellas. canes, etc. 

TYashing. cfeaBing and dyeing 

Barbers, hairdressers and wig mak» /*.**«-— 

Other industries comected (tattOKsa. 


Order 14.-FURHITURE INDUSTRUKX 


os ! Cabinet makers, carriage pafniert, ele. 
U UiliolstePfira, tent makers, etc. 




Class B —Preparation and Supply of 
Material Sulistances— 


Class B.- Preparation and Supply of 
Material Substances— 


Sub-Class JJJ.-2»I>J7ifriir-eoncladed. 

ORDER 15.— BUILDING INDTJSTBIES. 

85 Lime burners, cement workers. 

86 Lxcavat-ora (md well sinkers. 

87 Stone cutters and dressers. 

88 Brick layers and masons. 

83 Builders ol buildings not made of bamboo or similar 
material, painters, decorators of houses, tilers, plumbers, 
etc. 

ORDER 16.-CONSTRXJCTION OF MEANS OF TEANSPOET. 

00 Persons engaged in making, assembling or repairing motor 

rehicies or cycles. 

01 Carriage, cart, palki, etc., makers and wbeel-wrigbts. 

02 ahip, LOat, aeroplane builders. 

Order 17.~PEODDCTION AND TRANSMISSION OF PHY- 
SICAL FORCES (HEAT, LIGHT, ELECIEICITY, 
MOTIVE POWER, ETC.}. 

03 Gas works and electric light and power. 

Order is,— OTHER MISCELLANEOUS AND UNDEFINED 
INDUSTRIES. 

04 Printers, lithographers, engraTcrs, etc. 

05 Bookbinders and stitchers, envelope makers, etc. 
fifl Makers of musical instruments. 

07 Makers of watches and clocks and optical, photographic, 
mathematical and surgical instruments. 

03 Workers in precious stones and metals, enamellers, imnaF 
tion jewellery makers, gilders, etc. 

00 Makers of rosaries, bead and other necklaces, bangles* 
spangles, lingams and sacred threads. 

100 czsQ, fishing tackle, etc., makers tandemusts, 

gtc. 

101 Others, including managers, persons (other than parformers) 

employed in theatres and other places of public entert^- 
ment, employda of public societies, race course service, 
huntsmen, etc. 

102 Contractors for the disposal of refuse, dust, etc. 

103 Sweepers, scavengers, etc. 

Sub^Class ir.-TBANS:POST. 

ORDER 19.— TRANSPORT BY AIR. 

704 Persons concerned with aerodromes and aeroplanes. 

Order 20,— TRANSPORT BY WATER. 

JAR Persons (other than labourers) employed in harbours and 
docks including pilots. 
iiM Labourers in harbours and docks. 

^7 Ship owners and their employes, ship brokers, ships officers, 
engineers, mariners and firemen. 

iAo Persons (other than labourers) employed on the maintenance 
of narboursc, docks, streams, rivers and cauals (including 
construction). 

YM Labourers employed on the construction and maintenance 
of harbours, docks, streams, rivers and canals. 

110 Boat owners, boatmen and tow men. 


ORDER 2L— TRANSPORT BY ROAD. 

ail Persona (other than labourers) employed on the constnxe- 
tion and maintenance of roads ana bridges. 

112 Labourers employed on roads and bridges. 

lift Owners, managers and employes (excluding personal ser- 
vants) connected with mechanically driven vehicles (indnd- 
ing trums). 

XU Ditto counected with o&er vehicles. 

H6 Palki, etc., bearers and owners. 

118 Pack elephant, camel, mule, ass sad buRock owners and 
drivers. 

117 Porters and messengers. 

Order 22.-TRANSPDRT BY. RAIL. 

118 Railway employes of all kinds other than oooliei. 

HP Labourers employed on railway construction and main- 
tenance and cooUes and porters employed on zdlway 
premises. 

Order 2».-P0ST OFFIOB, TELEGRAPH AND TELE- 
PHONE 8ERVIOE8. 

ISO Past office, Wegtaph and telephone aerriees, 

ORDER 24.— BANKS, ESTABLISHMENTS OF CREDIT, 
EXCHANGES, AND INSURANCE. > 

12t Bank Managers, money-lenders, exchange and lasaranee 
agents, money changers and brokers and their employes. 

OiDBt 25.-BROBREAOE, OO^nStoN AND RXPOBT; 
honae owners mid employes, . , ‘ ^ \ 


SuL»Class F.—ri242>E— coccladed. 

Order 26.— TRADE IN TEXTILES. 

Trade in piece-goods, wool, cotton, lUk, hair and other- 
textiles. 

ORDER 27.— TRADE IN SKINS, LEATHER AND FURS. 

124 Trade in skins, leather, furs, feathers, horn and artielei 
made from these. 


ORDER 28.— TRADE IN WOOD. 

125 Trade in wood (not firewood), cork, bark, bamboo, thateh'< 
and articles made from these. 


I Order 29— trade in METALS. 

126 Trade in metals, machinery, knives, tools, etc. 

Order 30.— TRADE IN POTTERY, BRICKS AND TILES. 

127 Trade in pottery, bricks and tiles. 


Order 31.— TRADE IN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS. 

128 Trade in chemical products' (drugs, dyes, paints, petrolenni, 

explosives, etc.). 

ORDBR 32.-HOTELS, CAFES, RESTAURANTS, ETO. 

129 Vendors of wine, lianors, aerated waters and ice. 

180 Owners and managers of hotels, oookshops, sarais, etc., and 
their employes. 

Order 38.— OTHER TRADE IN FOOD-STUFFS. 

131 Fish dealers. 

132 Grocers and sellers of vegetable oil, salt and other condi- 

ments. 

Sellers of milk, butter, ghee, poultry, eggs, etc. 

234 Sellers of sweetmeats, sugar, gnr and molasses. 

285 Cardamom, betel-leaf, vegetables, fruit and areca nut sellerA- 
238 Grain and pulse dealers. 

287 Tobacco, opium, ganja, etc., sellers. 

233 Dealers in sheep, goats and pigs. 

233 Deale:c3 in hay, grass and fodder. 

Order 84.— TRADE IN CLOTHING AND TOILET 
ARTICLES. 

2IQ Trade in ready-made clothing and other articlea of dresa- 
and the tuilet (hats, umbrellas, socks, ready-made shoes, 
perfumes, etc.). 

Order 36.— TRADE IN FURNITURB. 

242 Trade in furniture, carpets, curtains and 
142 cooking utensils, porcelain, crockery, glassware*. 

bottles, articlea lor gardening, etc. 

ORDER 36.— TRADE IN BUILDING MATERIALS. 

148 3!rade in bnili^g materials oilier than bricks, tiles, and 
woody materials. 

Order S7.— TRADE ts MEANS OF TRANSPORT. 

144 hirers of mechanical transport* motors, cydes, 

145 hirers of other carriages, carts, boats, etc, 

146 hirers of elephant, camels, horses, cattleu 

asses, mules, etc. » i , 


Order 88,— TRADE IN FUEL. 

247 Dealers in firewood, charcoal, coal, ccwdnng, etc. 

Order 89.— TR.ADB IN articles or luxury and 
THOSE PERTAINING TO LETTERS AND THE 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

243 Dealers In precious stones. Jewellery (real and imitation), 
clocks/ opIJcal instruments, etc. 

249 Lealers in corainon bangles, bead necklaces, fans, small 
articles, toys, liuntlng and fldiing tackle, flowers* etc. 

2s(^ Pttblisbers, booksellers, stationers, dealers In musie,. pictures* 
musioaL Instruments and cnriositleB. 

ORDER 40.— TRADE OF OTHER BORTE. 

151 Dealers iu ragi. stable refuse^ etc. J . 

18^' General store-keepers and , sbopi-kflepeA otnarwlsa nnspedfled. 
153 Itinerant traders, pedlars, haiekCrs, etc. . 

154: Otimr tradce Idia and 

j ..marketiy ^ '■ ^ 
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Liberal Arts. 


Sub-Class ri.--PCJBLIC FOBCE, 


Sub class IX,-tT:iiSQSS LITISG GX THEIB J.V- 
tVML. 


Oedeb A£ 1£7. 

155 Army (Imperial). 

156 Amy (Indian States). 

Oedkb 42.— NAVT. 

157 Navy. 

OssEB 43.— AIB FOKCB. 

158 Air force. 

Obdbr 44 .— police. 

159 Police. 

150 Village watchmen. 


Sub class ril.-PUBLIC ABMISISTRATION. 
ORDER 45.-PTJBLIC ADMUOSTRATIOir. 

m Service of the State. 

102 Service of Indian and Foreign States. 

^03 Municipal and other local (not village) service. 
xe4 Village officials and servants other than watchmen. 

Sub-Class VlJl,~PJiOFESS10ys AA'Z> iJJ?EjEAL 
ARTS, 

Order 46.— EELIGION. 

105 Priests, ministers, etc. 

100 Beligious mendicants, inmates of monasteries, etc. 

107 Catechists, readers, chu'-ch and nnsslo.i service. 

103 Temple, burial or burning ground service, pllgrhn eon< 

doctors, circnmcisei^. 

Obdir 47.— law. 

109 Lawyers of all lands, including kazis, law agents and 
mukhtiyars. 

*170 Lawyers’ clerks, petition writers, etc. 

Order 48.— MEDICIKE. 

171 Medical practitioners of all kinds, inclnding dentists, oenllsts 

and veterinary 8urga)ns, 

172 Midwives, vaccinators, eomponoders, nurses, masseurs, etc. 

j Order 49.-IKSTET7CTIOK. 

173 Professors and teachers of all kinds. 

174 Olerks and servants connected wi^ eduearion. 

! Order 50.— LETTBES AND AETS ATTD SCIENOEB. 


Ords?. a.-PEES0N3 LIVING PRINCIPALLY ON IHUE 
INCOME. 


ISO ' Proprietors (other than of e;!r!cultaral land), fund and 
scuolarship t.jlders and pensioners. 


Sub-Class X.-~l)OJiESTl€ HERVICE, 


Order 53.— DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


151 Cooks, water carriers, door keepers, watchasen and 
indoor servants. 

jg2 Private grooms, coachmen, dog-boys, etc. 

103 Private motor driven and cleaners. 


5Md-Cfass XJ.— J.VSrFFICrEATLr BESClilBBn 
OCCVPATIOXS, 


I ORDER 35. ^EiraRAL TEP.M3 WHICH DO NOT INDICATE 
i A DEFINUS OCCUPATION. 

1 

I Manufacturers, business men and contractors otherwise 
j unspecified. 

105 1 Cashiers, accountants, book-keepers, clerks and other 
! empioyfes in untp-aiiied o*fif‘*.=5. warehouses and shops, 

^00 i Mechanics otherwise unspecified. 

137 ! Labourers and workmen otherwise unspecified. 


Sttb^Class XI J,- VSPRO » rCTJFF. 


i Order 54.-INM.ATES OF JAILS, ASYLUMS AND ALUS- 
t HOUSES. 


Igg i Inmates of jails, asylums and alm^ouses. 


Order 3S.-BEGGABS, VAGR.ANTS, PEOSTITUTES. 


175 : Public scribes, stenographers, etc. 

170 Architects, surveyors, engineers and their employes. 

177 ' Authors, editors, journalists, artists, photographers, scnlp- 
I tors, astronomers, meteorologlstB, botanista, astrologers, 
! etc. 

170 i Music composers and masters, players on all kinds of 
I musical instruments (not mHItary), singers, actors, tad 
dancers. 

179 Conjurors, acrobats, foi tune-tellers, reciters, exhlMtora of 
curiosities and wHd animals. 


ic<» Beggars, vagrants, witches, wizards, etc. 
190 j Procurers and prostitutes. 


Order 58.— OTHER TINCLA55ni'IED NON-PRODDCTTfl 
INDUSTRIES. 


101 1 Other unclassified Don-prodactive industries. 

i 
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CHAPTEE XII. — OCCUPATIONS.. 


SUBSIDIAEY TABLE I.— Geneeal disteibtjtion by occupation. 


Class, ssb-cxase asl oxlbx. 

Numeee pee lO.CXiO 
OP TOTAL POPULA- 
TION. 

Pebcentage in 
each class, sub- 
class AND OBDEB, 

Class, sub-claks and obdbb. 

Kumbex peb 1C, 000 

OP TOTAL POPULA- 
TION, 

Pebobntagx in 

XAOE CLASS, SUB- 
CLASS AND OXnXXt 

Persons 

supported. 

Actual 

workers. 

Actual 

workers. 

Depend- 

ants. 

PersoLs 

supported. 

Actual 

workers. 

Actual 

workers. 

Depend- 

ants. 

1 

■ 

B 

A 

5 

1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

BIS An ASD omS8A 

10,000 

4,941 

49 

51 

r^Trade 

382 

205 

54 

46 






34. Banks, establishmentB of credit, exchange 

11 

4 

39 

61 

i.-PBODtrCTT02J OF MATEBIiLS 

8, ns 

3,969 

48 

52 

and insurance. 










26. Brokerage, commission and export ... 

1 

1 

42 

58 






26. Trade in textiles ... 

15 

6 

39 

61 

X^TExploUation 0 / atit'aniirp and vege^ 

8,140 

3,931 

48 

52 

37. Trade in skins, leather and fnra 

2 

1 

40 

60 

tation* 





28. Trade in wood 

e 

4 

63 

37 






29. Trade ill metals ... 

1 

1 

49 

51 

1. Pistore and agrieultuie 

S^®I 

3,914 

48 

52 

30. Tradein potiery ... 

3 

2 

63 

37 

(a) OrdisarT cultiratiou 

7,966 

3,802 

48 

53 

31. Trade in chemical prodnets ... 

2 

1 

46 

64 

(6) Growers of speeiAl products and 

8 

4 

48 

52 

32, Hotels, cafes, restaunnte, etc. 

15 

7 

45 

56 

market gardeumg. 





33. Other tiade in food-staffs 

219 

125 

57 

43 

(e) Forestry 

7 

4 

63 

38 

34. Trade in clothing and toilet articles ... 

3 

1 

46 

64 

(d) JSaisiug of farm stock 

126 

104 

8^ 

18 

36. Trade in furniture ... ... 

2 

1 

43 

57 

U) Baising of small animals ... 

0*17 

0*00 

63 

48 

36. Trade in building materials ... 

1 

32 

54 

46 

% Fishing and hunting 

83 

17 

53 

48 

37. Trade in means of transport ... 

2 

1 

41 

69 






88. Trade in fuel 

20 

14 

73 

27 






39. Trade in articles of luxury and those'per- 

9 

4 

S3 

47 

II— IS^Zottatton 0 / minerals 

54 

38 

70 

SO 

taining to letters ana the arts and 










sciences. 





3* Hines 

62 

30 

71 

29 

40. Trade of other sorts 

70 

32 

46 

61 

1 Quaniesof hardiooka ... 

5 

4 

75 

25 






5. Salt, etc, ... 

7 

4 

67 

43 

C,-PUBLIC ADMINISTBATION AND 

140 

60 

43 

57 






LIBERAL ARTB. 





B.-PSEPABATIOK AND SUPPLY OF 

laso 

601 

54 

46 

n—FuMlo force ... 

28 

11 

40 

60 

MATEEIAL SUBSTANCES. 















41, Army ... 

0*47 

0*37 

78 

22 

IlX^Indnstry 

663 

360 

54 

46 

43. Navy 

43. Air force 

... 


... 







44, Police ... 

''’28 

“* 11 

39 

61 

6. Textiles 

187 

68 

64 

40 






7. Hides, skins and hard materials from the 

5 

3 

50 

SO 

Vll-^Xnblio administration (order 45) 

25 

10 

40 

€0 

animal kingdom. 










8. ’Wood 

72 

40 

65 

45 

rXTI— P-ro/mitoitts a«<2 liberal arts ... 

87 

39 

44 

56 

9. Metals 

55 

26 

47 

53 






10. Ceramics 

57 

83 

58 

42 

46. Eeligion 

is 

18 

43 

68 

11. Chemical prodnets properly so-called and 

38 

22 

69 

41 

47. Law 

6 

2 

27 

73 

auaiogoas. 





48. Medicine 

11 

6 

68 

42 

12. Food industries ... ... 

102 

65 

64 

36 

49. Instruction 

13 

8 

49 

51 

18. Indnstries of dress and the toilet 

161 

74 

53 

47 

60. Letters and arts and sciences ... 

12 

8 

46 

54 

1^, Furuitare indastries 

019 

0*10 

54 

40 






16. Building iodnstries 

18 

9 

49 

51 

D,-H1SCBLLANE0US 

546 

SIX 

57 

45 

Ig. Construction of means oi transport 

0*12 

0*07 

64 

36 






17, Production and tranemlssion of physical 

0*18 

010 

66 

44 

IX’-’ Persons Uvinff on their income 

2 

1 

27 

73 

forces (beat, light, electricity, motiye 





(order 51*) 





nower, etc.). 










16 , Other miscellaneous and undednad iiido&> 

48 

20 

43 

67 

X'-Domestio service (order 52) 

151 

81 

54 

46 

tneSi 





XI—JtnsujS!oienilj/ described ocoupa- 

348 


58 

42 

Xy~^Tr€mspovt 

75 

3e 


j 52 

iions (order 53*) 





19. Transport hy air ... 


... 

... 

1 ... 

XII— Unproductive 

4S 

29 

66 

84 

20. Transport by water 

8 

3 

41 

1 69 






31, Tran^iort by road 

41 

22 

53 

47 

54. Inmates of jails, asylnnisand almshouses 

3 

2 

86 

14 

22. Transport by rail 

23 

10 

44 

56 

55. Beggars, vagrants, prostitutes 

ddS 

27 

65 

35 

23, Post office, telegraph and telephone serpice 

3 

1 

23 

72 

56. Other nnclasflfied non-productive indus- 

-02 

-0*1 

49 

61 




! 


tries. 




1 

f 


STJBSIDIAET TABLE IL— Bisteibution by occupation in Natueab Biyisions. 


NUMSEH SEB UIXiLS OB TOTAL BOPULATIOK BUPPOXTBS IS— 


Occupation. 

Bihar and 
Onssa. 

North Bihar. 

South Bihar, 

Orissa. 

Chota Nagpur 
Plateau. 

1 ' . 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

TOTAX ... 

... 

... 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

I,— EXploitahojt oi andtalb anb TKOXIATION , ... 



.*, 

m 

881 

736 

719 . 

833 

XI^Exploitatiov op minsbalb ... ... . 

. ,,1, 

... 


,s 

3 

1 


15 

IIL— iKDtrSTXT 

■ “T 

... 

... 

68 

39 

91 

115 

67 

17.— TxAWioii ... «. 


M. 

... 

8 

* 4 

14 

7 

8 

T;-TxA»a — ... ... 

w. 

... 

... 

38 

31 

54 

65 

38 

?X.-PiriBLio fOXOK .i. 

... 


M. 

3 

2 

3 

5 

4 

110 AnuiqnsTXAnoir ... 

... 

... 

... 

3 

1 

4 

4 

S 

PBBBXONS Axn LXnXBAL AXTS 

’ ... 

... 

... 

9 

4 

14 

33 

6 

NS LIVING ON tXBlU INCOME 

... 


... 

1 0*2 

0-3 

0*1 

r4 

0*2 

fWSKRVia®, ... ... ... 


... 


15 

- 8 

41 

17 

7 

KOIEIrtLT MBCXIBBn OOflUPAtlONS ... 

... - 



1 . 85 

, 36 

49 

36 

«6 

op'ircxipx .« u. 


... 

**• 

1 , ‘ 

1 , 

3 

4 

10 

4 
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CHAPTER Xn. — OCCUPATIONS., 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.— Occupations combined with agriculture (where agriculture 

IS THE SUBSIDIARI OCCUPATION). 


NuUBER per MItiLB WHO ABB AGBIOULTUBZRXH IH— 


Occupation, 



Bihar and 
Orissa. 

^otth Bihar. 

South Bihar. 

Orissa, 

CKota JIagpup 
Plateau, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

XOTAL 

... 

... 

••• 

20 

14 

20 

44 

19 

I.— ElPLOITATIOar op animais and tegetatiok ... 

... 

... 

... 

2 

l’ 

1 

7 


n.^ExPlomilOS OP MINEBAXS 

... 



96 

319 

S2 


73 

m 

94 

Qti 

m.-ISDUETET 

... 

... 

... 

124 

137 

94 

124 

ir.—TBASSPOM 

... 

... 

... 

96 

06 

98 ' 

08 

V.— Tbaeb 

... 

... 

... 

92 

115 

70 

97 

YI.— Public pobce ... 

... 

... 

... 

244 

147 

181 

304 

00 

300 

Tii.— PUBLia IDanNIKTBAlION -M 

... 

... 

*•« 

123 

144 

103 

111 1 

135 

19S 

112 

iQ 

Tin.— PbOPESSIONS -IND LIB2EAL ABTS 

- 


... 

206 

203 

185 

24li 

IX— PeBPONB LITING 02* THEIB INCOME 

... 


• •• 

102 

72 

51 

ISl 

I,— Domestic service 

... 

... 

... 

51 

70 

43 

63 

XI.— IHSUPPICIEHXLT BESOBIBED OCCCPATIOSB ... 

... 

... 

... 

19 

11 

11 

50 

26 

HL— Unpbobb otive 


... 

... 

31 

51 

16 

30 

24 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. — Occupations combined with agriculture (where 
agriculture is the principal occupation.) 


lANDlOBDE (BEHI BECElTEBB.) 

CULTIVATOaS (bent payees). 

FaBM SEBTAITTB AHn PEBLn-LABOUBEES, 

Subsidiary occupation. 

Number 
per 10,000 
•who follow 
it. 

Subsidiary occupation. 

Number 
per l0/»00 
who follow 
it. 

Subsidiary occupation. 

Number 
per 10,000 
who tollow 
it. 

1 

2 

3 

0 

5 

6 

TOXAZ 

4,084 

TOTAL 

... 

1/266 

TOTAL 

M, 

... 

2129 

Bent payers ... ••• — 

3,726 

Bent receivers 

... 

97 

Bent receivers 



7 

.Agricultural labouicM ... ... 

61 

Agricultural labourers ... 


415 

Bent payers 

... 

... 

147 

Governisent employds of all kinds 

63 

General labourers ... 

... 

99 

General labourers 

... 

... 

38 

Money lenders or grain dealers or both 

179 

Government employes of all kinds 

... 

14 

Village watchmen 

... 


4 

‘Other tradors of all kinds 

61 

Money lenders or grain dealers or both 

41 

Cattle breeders and milkmen 


30 

Priests .« ' — 

95 

Other traders of all kinds 

... 

104 

MUl hands 



3 

.Clerks of all kinds [not Government) «. 

23 

Fishermen and boatmen 

... 

33 

Fishermen and boatmen 

•aa 


SO 

.School masters 

24 

Cattle breeders and milkmen 

... 

186 

Bice pounders 

... 

... 

6 

Xairycis ... 

22 

Village watchmen 

.M 

19 

Shopkeepers and pedlars 

... 

... 

17 

Estate agents and managers 

36 

Weavers 

... 

61 

Oil prefers 



5 

:Medical practitioners ... 

15 

Barbers 


43 

Weavers ... 

M. 


11 

Artisans. 

180 

Oil pressers ... 


61 

Potters 


... 

4 

'Others ... .m 

1 250 

Washermen 

... 

36 

Leather workers 

»• 

... 

21 



Potters , ... 


43 

Washermen 

w. 

««• 

10 



Blacksmiths and carpenters 

... 

61 

Blacksmiths and oarpenten 


6 



Leather workers m. 

... 

16 

Coal miners 

... 

... 

3 



Coal zninars ... 


12 

Mica miners ... 

w. 

... 

1 



Mica miners ... ... 

... 

fi 

Uiea splitters ... 

«•# 

... 

«#• 



Mica splitters ... ... 


1 

Lae rearers 

W 


2 



Lao rearers • ... 

... 

10 

Lac manufsoWars 

Mi 

M. 

1 



laC manofaetarers ... 

... 

2 

Qnartymen (of stone) 


... 

1 



Quarry men fof stone) 

... 

2 

Sugar manufacturers ' 

... 

... 

1 



Sag» manufacturers 

... 

2 

Others ... 

... 


1S8 



Others ... 


481 
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CHAPTER Sn.— OCCUPATIONS 


SUBSIDIAET TABLE VII. — Selected occupations, 1911 and 1921. 


Group 

no. 

OcccpATiosa. 

Population 
iupl'ortcd 
in 1921. 

Fopulation 
supported 
in 1011. 

Percentage 
of variatimi 
(1011-1921.) 

Group 

jNo. 

UCCVP-ATIOXB. 

Population 
sui'pnited 
in 1921. 

Population 
siipporud 
in 1911. 

Percentage 
of variation 
(1911-193L) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


A.~PRODUCTION OF 

3l.f04.J47 

32,114.079 

- 0*03 


lO.-CERAMICS 

217,969 

251,425 


3 


RAW MATERIALS. 




55 

Potters and earthen pipe and bowl 
makers. 

304,750 

208,031 

- 

2 


X.^ISXPIOITATION OF AXI- 

30,900,204 

30,951,083 

— 0*2 








MAL8 AND VEOETATION, 



Il.-CHEMICAL PRODUCTS PBO- 
PEItLY SO CALLED, AND 

142,488 

255,700 

- 

8 




I." PASTGRK AND AGEICUL- 

30.777,050 

80.807,848 

— O'l 


analogous. 






TURE. 




ei 

ilanufacturc and refining o£ vegetable 
oils. 

1 132,607 

135,810 

. 

3 


(a) Ordina*!/ evliiv.riioa 

S0.2il,039 

30.0S4.9SS 

+ 1 

63 

Manufactare and refining of mineral 
oils. 

J 




1 

Inconce from rent of agricaltoral land 

34^,347 

030,726 

- 45 







2 

3 

Ordinary cultirutO'S 

Agents, managers of landed estates 

24,075.411 

195,357 

21,096,880 

177,698 

+ 9 

+ 10 


12.-F0OD INDUSTRIES 

385,914 

434,699 

- 

12 


(not plaatersl, clerks, rent collectors, 
etc. 




Co 

Bice pounders and haskets andfitmr 

136,098 

180,171 

— 

24 

4 

5 

Farm servants. ... 

Field Uboarers 

145,44ti 

5.477,478 

J 7,349,660 

- 33 

67 

L'l'indcrs. 

Grain parchers, etc, 

163,906 

107,432 

- 

3 






68 

Batchers 

13,098 

15.370 

- 

14 


(3) Gr<ne^rs of special pcoduefs and 
market gardening, 

indigo grovrers 

30,185 

410 

28,590 

] 4,493 

+ 6 

73 

74 

Sweeimeat maheri-. preparers of jam 
and uondiments, etc. 

Toddy drawers ... 

25,745 

38,703 

26,136 

26.631 

+ 

1 

46 

6(iiJ 

Tea, coffee, cinchona, and rubber 

863 






1 



plantations. 





13.-INDDSTBIES OF DBESS AND 

536,249 

589,893 j — 

0 







THE TOILET. 



( 



fc) Foreiirg 

26,S42 

64.9S3 

*- 52 

77 

Tailors, miliiners, dress makers, 

68.440 

51,336 

1 

4 

9 

10 

Wood-cntters, fire*wond, eateehu, 
rubber, etc., collectors and charcoal 
burners. 

Lac collectors ... 

33,348 

761 

1 49,399 

• - 53 

78 

60 

darners and emhroiderefs on linen. 
Shoe, boub and sandal makers 

Washing, Cleaning and dyeing 

59,036 

303,155 

66,787 

310,848 

— 

13 

4 






81 

Barbers, hair dressers and wig makers 

303,798 

325,833 

- 

10 


(d) Saitin^ of fata stock 

d78,m 

668,785 

— 36 







11 

Cattio and buffalo breeders and keepers 

133,943 

214.683 

- 38 


j4.-.jg-uaNITUKE INDUSTRIES ... 

744 

792 

-1- 

i 

14 

Hdcdsmeu. shepherds, goatherds, etc. 

338,545 

451,223 

— 35 


15.--BU1LDING INDUSTRIES ... 

88,573 

238,564 


51 


(e) Eaising. of small a»tAai« 

es3 

568 

+ 31 

87 

88 

r'tone cutters and dressers 

Brick layers and masons ... 

6.887 

41,008 

j 67,084 

- 

u 


a.— PISHING AND HUNTING ... 

mm 

143.241 

— 14 







17 

P'tsliiQg 

118,801 

133,610 

- 11 


^.-construction op means 

470 

2,874 

— 

M 

' 18 

Hunting 

4,163 

9,631 

- 57 


OF TRANS FORT. 











17.-PRODUCTION AND TBANS- 

688 

907 

+ 

m 


II.^nXFLOITAT10N OF 

MINBEALS. 

mm 

163,896 

+ 34 


MIrSIOtSf OP physical 
IDRCBS (HEAT, LIGHT, 
ELECTRICITY, MOTIVE 

POWER, ETC.) 







3,--HINES 

m,iAs 

131,096 

+ 23 






19 

Coal mines 

167,374 

} 137,033 



li.-OTHBE MISOELCANEOUS 

" 282,889' 

288,874 


t 

10 

Petroleum wells 

... 



AND UNDEFINED IN- 
DUSTRIES. 







4.<-QUABBIES OF HABD BOCKS 

17,400 

3,816 

+ 3S6 

98 

Workers in preeiond btonhs .and metals. 

137,499 

131,338 


t 

Mica ... 

16,403 

] 3,816 

+ 356 


enamellcrs, imitatloh jewellery makers. 



Other minerals (jade, dimonde, lime 
atone, etc.) 

1,908 


99 

gilders, etc. 

Makers of rosanos, bead and other 

33,060 

43.794 










necklaces, bangleB,r spangles. lingamB 




6.-SALT, ETC. 

90,498 

28,985 

— 9 


and sacred threads.. 







4,252,818 

d,80T,630 


103 

Sweepers, soavengers, etc. 

33,686 

45,403 


48 


B.-F REPARATION 

— 12 






AND SUPPLY OF 
MATERIAL SUBS- 





JF.— riUNSPOBT ... 

284,144 

862,040 

- 

|1 


TANCES. , 





20.-TEANSPORT BY WATER ... 

'30,011 

53,036 

— 

43 



2,518.859 

s,m,m 

— 10 

i no 

Boat owners, boatmen and tow men ... 

35,633 

40,652 

mm 

37 


6.— TEXTILES 

488,841 

480.418 

+ 1 







16 

4IA 

Ootton glniiing* cleaning and pressing 

10,904 

16,430 

— 34 

j 

21.- TRANSPORT BY ROAD 

258,707 

315,385 

— 

ff 

30 

17 

Cotton npiiming . 

Cotton siring and weaTing 

33,743 

385,083 

1 393,297 

+ 6 

1 112 

Labourers employed on roads and 

1 bridgCSi 

71,043 

26.166 

+ 

181 

31 

13 

Wool oarcUcg and spiiming , 

Weafing of woof leu blankets 

1,185 

j 16,661 

— 1 

118 

Owners, managers, and employes (ex- 
cluding personal 8v.rTani8)«coaQected 

114 




36 

Bilk spinners ... 

Silk weavers ... 

2,480 

6,315 

] 8.438 

+ 4 


with mechanically driven vehicles 
(inolndlng trams.) 


J- 76,337 

— 

48 






114 

Ditto connected with other vehicles ... 

39,331 

J 




7*-HIDES,, SipiSS AND KARO 
MATEBIALS PBOM THE 

12,371 

8,201 

+ m 

115 

Palki, etc., bearers and owners 

13,766, 

37,760 , 

- 

«• 


animal kingdom, 

Tanhetfl, curriers, leather dreesws and 




1X6 

Pack, elephant,' , camel, mnle^ ass and 
bullock owners and drivers. 

■ 26,115 

30,408 : 

— 

14 

30 

7,700 

S,hfi' 

+ 33 






vleathes dyers, etc. 


40 

Makers of leather articles, sneh' as 

11,148 

1,646 

+ 677 








trunks, water hags, niddliery or 
harness, etc., etu, eaoldding articles 




22.--TEANSP0BT BY RAIL 

84.8i4 

6i,m 

+ 

4 



oi dress. 





Railway employes bl all kinds other 

61,810 

17,691 

— 

11 






. 

tban'eooliea. 






61— ITOOI^ 

mm. 

■ - 4197,114 


119 

Labonrers employed on railway cobs- 
tcttction and mamtenance And coolies 

, 33:,30i; 

4.339 

«+ 

418 


,8 




40 

44. 

46 

Sawyers “■ ... ■ »- 

Carpenters, ttEr|iiii;i^ and etc. 

Basnet makers and other 'Industries of 
woodv nutertal, iucludlnir leaves and 
Mnrte^rskulbaildera narking with 

6,089 

llW>24t 

167^921 

] 138,3^ 

■ wii 

, .8 

; 8 


and potterg employed op .railway 
premises, 

S.— POST OFFICE, TELEGRAPH 
; and WHONE services. 


, ' 12,728 


f 


li^boo, rieds and mi^rialB. 


'.‘V 








vlfe-^HRTALS .M 

..mim 





■ , KjWf 



U 

^ 40 

workbrt fit ;fM» and, makUESAf 
fmpIementBitffld tdolSk pHuedpl^l^ 


.144, 820 

■:!; 

■ ,■ 





$$ 

: ^ 

, mcointiveiy oi iron, 

Forkers : hi liTass, solKlttr and luB 
ineiaL 

■ ■ '• .^su’ 




'.r'- 

















: - u _ ■„ 


-- 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE \II. — Selecied occrp.UiOKS, 1911 .i\B 1921 — conelnded. 


Srcmp 

;Pop:i'atiQr. | 

? 07 U'at?c:i ' 

Perc " 

tare 


\?r^xz\i-r:. ' 

Pr,:ula:!:i: 

Pereectag* 

OccrPiTi05?. 



of v,]:! 

.ii' n 


0 cr t: a ?«i s. ! 



C'f variatist 

ITo. 

i 

in 1921. 

in . 

; i-1 



j 



(ISiMtM.) 

i 

3 

3 

4 



1 i 

2 5 

1 


4 

5 



25.— BEOKEBAGE, COMiltSSIOS 

8,021 

‘J2,(t05 ; 


77 

1 

VBLIC A j 



+ 

43 


AJsD ESPOET. 






XltATlOX. 1 






26.— TRADE IN TEXTILES 

S7.910 

102,731 ; 

- 


1 

v-..-FUI:L!v' ADMIXIaTIlATION j 

i4,U4 • 

SC,S<-'S ' 

+ 

41 


ar.— TEADE IN SKINS, LEATHEE 

2,Q!iJ 


— 

75 

iGi ; 

ss-rv’e: of ;hi Slat-' ... : 

rr.Yu 

i.v^, - 

+ 

2i 


AND ElJiS. 

U2,18}i 



40 

1 

rxn,-PRon:ssioys axj) \ 


.5” fC'? ' 


ir 


28.-TP-ADE IN WOOD ... 

57.*07 

5,120 , 


! 

LIBERAL ARTS, 

1 

i'L-nELIGlON ! 

16.\345 ; 

2^5, roi ^ 


It 

6,S66 

15 


29.— TRADE IN METALS 


i 







is.ice i 


40 

m \ 

Pr.(?-ts, n/uijtc-r.'t, ate. 

lui'i/jrs 


_ 

€ 


30.-TEAUE IN POTTEBY 

9,754 


16S 1 

Ljuiiile burial tarni: g grourii 

N-rwc:. [.iii’rja; i,-jr.3nct-ji3. circum- 

CiStTf. 

t 

4K2j5 ; 

64, Sir ; 

1 


39 




31 -TRADE IN CHEMICAL PRO- 
DUCTS. 

S,:J88 

38,GSi ; 




21.500 1 

t4,€<:-7 1 


J3 

47.-LAW ... 


33.— HOTELfc, CAFES, RESTAE- 

ra:,ts, etc. 

S6,7S3 

£5,066 

1 


S6 

les 

Lawyers oi all k‘i.ds, iiieiadSi^c kaii* 
law acems and mukbtars. 

! 

ij,4tr»( j 

i 

14.499 ; 

i 

1 

" 

1C 

m 

Vendors oi wine, li*iuui6, airated waters 
and ice. 

35.585 

S6,2D6 i 

1 

— 

3rl 


49. -MEDICINE 

42,40ii i 

1 

- 

21 


S3.-OTHEB TRADE IN FOOD 

831,837 

216,553 

- 

12 

171 

Medical practiiioneis of all kinds in- 

( 

19.363 

ir.52I 


t 


STUFFS. 






eiauiag cttitists, ocaiists, ai,d vete- 
rinary sargeoiis. 





m 

Fish dealers .... 

75,0S9 

\ 

90,142 : 

- 

2'i 

172 

1 

MiawivtF, >ai*«r.ators, oomar under?, 
uur&e;;, ji.as&sjirji', etc. 

23, (.43 

;i5,495 


£6 

1S3 

Grocers and sellers of Tegetable oil. 

166,613 

319,444 1 

- 

ii 


49.-INSTRUCTION 

86,306 j 

64,764 

— 

t 

salt and other condiments. 


! 





j 




133 

Sellers of milk, hatter, ghee, poultry, 
eggs, etc. 

172.493 

59,011 1 

I 

+ 

192 

17S 

174 

Frofessors aiiatLau'^ers of all tiuds ... 
elerks aul servants eo3,x.tcteji with 
eaucaiiOQ. 

Is.siS |t i4 7S4 
1,3U3 '> 

1 

— 

i 

134 

Sellers of sweetmeats, sugar, gur and 
XDolasses. 

29,929 

55,ti&0 

! 

j 

•“ 

46 



46,122 

86,032 


It 

135 

Cardamom, betei-iedf, vegetables, fruit 
acd arecanut sellers. 

130.554 

147,322 

1 

— 

11 

irs 

Mnsic eomiiosers and iraaters, plavetb 

On ail KiRus of jijsisieai isstiMuents 
fnot anijtarvj, singers, actois and 

37,123 

41,659 

- 

n 


Grain and pulse dealers ... 

235.131 

223,0515 


5 


tlancc-rc. 





133 










a4.-TBADB IN CLOTHIAG AND 

12,268 

13,741 1 

- 

11 


n.-MISCEtLANBOUS 

2.07^,51*' 

1,870,142 


n 


TOILET ARTICLES. 









35.— TRADE IN FUBNITTJBR 

S,70S 

1S,S09 1 

- 

48 


jx.-PERso3rs ziriFG oy 

F.eS3 

9,232 


n 



1 




IHEIM INCOME, 




36 -TRADE IN BUILDING 

2,270 

5,271 j 

— 

67 








MAIERULS, 


1 




51,-PEESO.VS LIVING PRINCI- 

8,632 

9,932 

— 

12 




1 




PALLY ON THEIR INCOME. 





37 —TRADE IN MEANS OF TRANS- 
FORT. 

6,787 

7,823 i 

1 

i 

j 


13 


X,^J!>031ESXIC SEBVICE 

874,072 

726.14S 


21 


38 —TRADE IN FUEL ... 

75,268 

109,233 ! 

“ 

31 


; 62.-DOMESTIC SERVICE 

874,072 

726,146 


21 


S9— TRADE IN ARTICLES OJ 
LUXURY AND THOSE PER- 

39.489 

47.703 1 

1 


S9, 

ISl 

; Cooks, water oarriem, door-keepere. 

643,382 

673,086 


» 


TAINISG TO LETTERS AND 





watch-men and other indoor EervaDte. 





the ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





183 

Private rrcoocas, «cachmen, dogbovs 
eie. 

30,227 

54,046 

— 

41 

149 

Dealers in common banfl^ bead 
necklaces, fans, small orticleB. tojs, 
hunting and fishing tackle, flowers, 
etc. 

27,237- 

39.733 


31 


i, 379,947 


+ 

4» 


XI,-iysUFFI€lEyTLY DRN- 


S$i,216 

68,482 

+ 

m 


CRIEBJ} OtCUFATloyS, 

6a~G£NEEAL TERMS WHICH 

1.339,947 

942,369 

+ 

4» 


40. -TRADE OP OTHER SORTS ... 


229.545 

79.9S3 

1 + 

187 


DO S OT IXDIC.4TE A DEFI- 
NITE OCOCPATIOK, 






353 

General store-keepers and shop-keepers 
otheiwi»)e nnspeeiSed. 


iS3 

Cashiers, aecountacte, book-keepers. 

76.152 

46,166 

+ 

U 




i 

• 1 


332.375 

642,813 


16 

clerks and other employla in nsspe- 
irified ofBces, waxe-honsesand shops. 

I,2a&,62S 





1 

C.-PUBMO AMHltm- 
maTION AND 

UKERAIi ARTS. 


Ifi?; 

Lubocters and workmen otherwise 
unspecified.; 

889, 163 

+ 

u 






m.m 

m,m 


46 


xii,^vyFsoj>v€xirB 

m.866 

2,846 

■ i9i,m 

" 

tt 



FOSm 




6*.-lS3aTfiS OF JAILS, 

A^YLUMS AND ALMS 

9,m 

4- 

t 




i,m 


U 


fiOUSKSL 






41.^ASMT 


















fiS.-R£GGABS, VAGRANTS, PROS- 












TJTl'TES. 


i 

y- m,7u 

1 

• - 

» 


Ay — ATtt FORCE ■ ... 1- 

... 

... 

1 - ■ 


S8.-OTHER UNCL^iSIFlED KOH- 

■ 991 

\ 

i ” 




i<ff,m 

179, m 


40 


PEODbCTIVE INDUStBISS. 







44.—POLICE 

26,837 

. 43.4i3 


38 

189 

B^AM, TAgrantt. wltcbea, Vfiiardf, 

166,286 

) 



m 

PoUct 





ifO 

etc. 

Preenrersendproflitutcs ... 


Y 1B2.7S8 


12 



f3,25l 

135.639 


41 

m 

Other unclasidfied noo-pro^uctire 

m 

> 




Village watehpueu m 










T 
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CHAPTEB Zn. — OCCUPATIONS, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII.— Occupations op selected castes. 



Number 
per 1,000 

Number 

of 

female 
workers 
per 100 
males, 


Nnmlier 
per 1,000 

Number 


Number 
per 1,000 

Number' 

of 

female 
wotkera^ 
per iuo 

males. 

C AST E A iri> OCOB patio S s. 

workers 
engaged 
in eacu 
eccupa- 
tion. 

Caste and ocoupatioss. 

woi'keiB 
engaged 
in each 
occupa- 
tion. 

female 
workers 
per XuO 
males, 

Caste and ocoubations. 

workers 
engaged 
in each 
occupa- 
tion. 

I 

2 

8 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

S 

.4a6xo-i2ri>iJijr- 



DHOBI (HINDU)- 



GOALA-’COvtld. 



VHOLE PBOVINCE ... 

1,000 

13 




Extraction of minerala 

1 

66- 


WHOLE PBOVINCE 

1,000 

75 

Transport ... 

4 

3 

Agents Aod moLagers of landed 
estates, etc. 

42 

4 

WaGheroien 

539 

IIG 

Trade 

Dumestic service ... 

4 

9 

125 

13 

112 

3 

Cultivaiois of all kinds 

330 

41 

Labourers unspecified 

41 

91 

^Erausiiwc... «.• 

430 

3 

Field-labourers, wood-cutters. 

64 

55 

Others ... 

6 

31 

Public adxainistration 

Arts aod professions ... 

S2 

97 

7 

137 

etc. 

JR a isers of live-stock ... 

n 

7 

CHOTA NAGPUE PLATEAU ... 

1,000 

SI 

Living OD their lucome ... 

S3 

30 

Domestic service ... 

5 

15 





t>S 

15 

Labourers unspecified 

26 

69 

Herdsmen and milko en 



Others 

IIB 

26 

Others 

!7 

t3 

m 

63 





Cultivators uf all kinds 

780 








Field-labourers, wood-cutters. 

64 

lis8 

3$ASHAIf (BHUMIHJM 

BBARMAJS)— 



DMUJfJTA-^ 



etc. 

hxtraction of minerals 

14 

39 

uihab 

1,000 

19 




Transport ... 

u 

24 


BIHAB 

2,000 

58 

Trade ... ... 

6 

123 

Agriculture ... 

946 

11 



Domestic service 

6 

61 

Agents and managers of landed 

6 

4 

Cotton oleanera 

Gultivaiore of all kinds 

61 

61 

Labourers unspecified 

41 

111 

estates, etc. 

Field labourers, Kcod cutters, 



600 

51 

Otheis 

14 

21 

9 

7 

Fieid-labonrers, wood-cutters. 

249 

74 




etc. 

Trade ... ... 

2 

24 

etc. 

Trade 

18 

60 

(HINDU)- 



Domestic aerrice 

16 

4 

Domestic service 

36 

24 




L abourers unspecified 

6 

64 

Labourers unspecified 

75 

05 

BIHAE 



Others ... », 

15 

33 

Others 

61 

40 

1,000 

51 

JUSHJ-* 






Barbers ... 

Cuhivator s of all kin ds 

395 

43- 






470 

48 

BIHAB 

1,000 

40 




Fieid-labonrers, wood-cutters. 

65 

101 



BIHAE 

2,000 

07 

etc. 



Carpenters... 

361 

11 

Labourers .. 

Cultivators 0 ! all kinds 

Domestic service ... ... 

Labou rers unspecified ... 

18 

. 93 

Cultivators of all kinds 

530 

47 

654 

84 

34 

113 

Field-lahourers. wood-cutters. 

87 

117 

341 

54 

Others 

18 

64- 

etc. 

Trade 



Field-labourers, wood-cutters. 

40 

97 




10 

2B 

etc. 





domestic service 

21 

17 

Baisers of live-stock... 

14 

9 

HAZAEIBAGH 

1,000 

98. 

Xiaboniers unspecified ... 

67 

SB 

Extraction of minerals 

1 

19 



Dtbeis ... ... ... 

34 

48 

Transport... ... ... 

4 

9 







Trade 

3 

78 

Barbers ... ... ... 

Cultivators of all kinds 
Fielo-labourers, wood-cutters. 

138 

66 

OBiSSA 

1,000 

11 

Public force 

3 

3 

756 

105 • 



Domestic servloe ... 

28 

8 

54 

251 

rai^aters 

509 

6 

Others ... 

13 

49 

etc. 



Cultivators of all kinds 

357 

0 


Domestic service 

5 

29 

Field-iabourers, wood-cutters. 

35 

8 

CHOTA NAGPUE PLATBAU ... 

1,000 

09 

Labourers unspecified 

5 

61 

etc. 



LabonrerB... 

Others M. ... 

42 

30. 

IStrade ... ... 

8 

257 

soo 

113 




Domestic serrice ... ... 

Labourers unspecified 

12 

91 

Cultivators of all kinds 

434 

96 




25 

53 

Fidld-labourers, wood-euiters, 
etc. 

129 

124 

J0LAHA-- 



Others 

54 

116 








Baisers of live-stock 

9 

8 




HAZABIBACH 

1,000 

ICO 

Extraction of minerals 

63 

47 

BIHAE 

1,000 

64 

. Carpenters 
^'Cuitiitttors of all kinds 


Transport ... 

19 

90 



80 

633 

23 

113 

Trade 

PuoJic force 

8 

8 

88 

Weavers ... 

Cultivators (•! all kinds 

153 

44. 

Field-laboarars, wood-cutters. 

44 

234 

D ^mestie service ... 

18 

25' 

15 

520 

61 

etc. 



Others 

' 38 

Field-labourers, wood-cutters. 

154 

113 

Trade ... ... 

2 

371 



etc. 



Doinesfic service 

5 

113 




Extraction of minerals 

9 

i S2 

labou era unspeoifiad ... 

4 

70 

BRBOJPEAyS AXJ> 



^ luduscrles ... 

31 

63- 

Others 

32 

31 

ALLIJSJ) MACES. 



Trade 

19 

37. 







Domestic service ... . .v«. 

45 

33 

BBAiaCAJBr-- 






Labonrers nuspecified 

49 

157 



WHOLE PBOVINCE 

1,000 

. 14 

, Others ... 

26 

40‘ 

WHOLE PBOTINCE 

1,000 

14 

Agents and managers of landed 

43 

6 



i 

Priests ... 

Income from rent of land „i 


estatefi, etc. 


CHOTA NAGPUE PLATEAU ... 

1,000 

74- 

106 

U 

Extia* 2 tion of minerals 

46 

6 



30 

11 

IndoBtries ... ... ... 

86 

3 




Coltlvato ts of all kinds 

739 

12 

Transport ... 

154 

4 

Weavers ... 

324 

61 

Tnwie 

11 

33 

Public force 

384 

0*3 

Cultivators of all kinds 

567 

83- 

Arts and t rofesrions ... . ” 

It; 

67 

Public administration 

90 

6 

Fiek-Iabourers, wood^entters. 

49 

17^* 

Domestic service 

36 

23 

Arts and professions ... 

147 

60 

etc. 



Beggars ... ... 

17 

46 

Contractors, etc. ... ... 

64 

13 

Extraction of minerals 

33 

88 

Othcre ... ... 

46 

23 

Others ... ... 

87 

111 

-Industries ... 

3 

34. 






Trade ... ... 

B 

60 







Domestic service ... ... 

47 

42 



i}AZrMA-- 



Labnureri» unspecified 

37 

lOS 

E PBOVINCE... 

r,ooo 

S6 

OEISSA 

2,000 

49 

Others . .« ... 

42 

41. 

temn 

ators of all kiods 
pbourers, wood-catterej 

B of live-Btock ... 

93 

^ 61 





303 

1 73 

Herdsmen and milkmen 

437 

79 



352 

10 

1 108 
13 

1 GtiUivators of all kinds 

Field-lahonrers, wood-cutters, 
etc. 

373 

61 

9 

13 

SOUIH BIHAE 

1,000 

40 

tion of mincraia 

22 

88 

Industries... m» 

25 

540 




nd professions.,. * 

S 

709 

, Transport... 

9 

2 

Blacksmiths 

409 

18 

Bieeervica 

11 

82 

.Trade ... 

13 

277 

Gultivators of all kinds ... 1 

Field labourers, wood-cutters. 

376 

55 > 

Krs anppecified 'Z 

128 

lltt 

Public administration 

1 

83 

. 345. 


13 

66 

DonesBicserrlee 

S5 

” 36 

etc. 


11 




Labourers Dnfipecifl.ed 

37 

38 

Baisers of live-stock 

3 




Others 

38 

194 

LaDourers unspecified 

“ 60 

135 


1,000 

U 

CHOTA jfAGPDB PLATEAIT ... 

.08 

Others ... ' .» 

, 66 

23- 

1,000 

' ' HI* 

J3er6«nen and milkmen 



IS 

afdrs' 

UbpQT^Sf 'woed-cuiiexs, 
fsof Jive.ft6bk,.. 

m 


m 

■ 53 

OEISSA ... ... 

MOO 

6 

Cultivators of aE kinds . ... 

- 443 

\ 61' 




83 

23 

5 

8' 

Field*labouTer^. wcod-entMts. 
'etc, . ' ■ - 'i 

Industries... 

268 

M 

, 82 

. 440 

Blaekflmitbs 

Cultivators of all kinds 

413 
' 398 

5 

r 

trie's . ' , _ ‘ ' Z 

48 

810 

Transport.,.: ' • 

' , '3 

IS 

Fie1d-labQUT®rs, wood-cutters^ 

: ■■ -47 

20 

B^e&ice ?/. , . *7 

31 
, 33 

128 

> .46, 

‘ fi>ade 

r: PtdiUe administration i 

14 

3 

843 
, 4 

. cte. 

Bb isers of live-stock... 

' w 

: 1 * 

iwrB.tmapeoified.;, 

' / SI 

IS 

DomestU! serviro ... 

41 

■’ m 

■Labourers unspecified 


,i 87 

? . •« 

’ 

. 87 

’ . Ifabouruia nnspecified ' 

.37 

156 

Others . f«r 

lt» 

,87' 

k..STiXE&' 

; 1,000 



■ XO 

4 


1,000 


rotors, 

“laboiRent, .wood-imtfcers 




CHOTA NA0PUB PLATEAU *« 

or 

, 

r T8l 

IS 

43 




'.V, ' A 



rhofBTWtouk..» . . 

i ;« 

. ' . , , 40 

i , 'rita 

'i 

. 1,6X0 




. . Beid^dbottfdr^A. . 

®1 

366 

104 

49' 

TO' 

168- 

i '■ , ; +**' ' ' i.V'' M 

„ 

, ! '35 

v ■.,■’■57 


' H-^rdsmen'Wlhlifcmstt '■ 
,:,"Onltiva:^Ofi6akkiie' • ‘5’ v-'.L 

' \ m 


i 7 ''i ' ' ' ''■ 

v' r' Of .livO-BtOjsS 

22 

11 

w»rt 'tonified, 

"* ,• *<**■ .A- , ' ',w, 

' '^4 , :: 10 






' :V. ■ 

115 

, - ' r« 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII.— Occupations or selected castes — concluded. 


Casts asd occr patio its, 


1 Nambcr 
' pcrl.OuO 
j workers 
I euga^'ed 
i in each 
ouuapa. 
tion. 


NamVi’r 

of 

feruale 
workers 
per 10 l» 
males. 


Caste and occrPATiosB. 


i * ! 


NarcVr*.'- 
5 er 

TViTkC'-f’ 
cU’a;:C'J 
ia mc5i , 
Oi-On-..- 


Xamber 

■nrg;Ur& 
per I''!.) 
ma;L&. 


! 


KAyj>rT- 

BIHAR 

rfraiD’PaTChcrs ••• 

■ Cultivators o£ all kinds ... 

Pieltl-labourers, wood-autters, 
ete. 

Trade 

Domesti I’ service ... 

Labourers unspecified 
Others 

JBUJUAy^ 

OEISU 

Writers ... 

Income from rent of land ... 
Cultivators of all kinds ... 

Field-labourers, wood-outters, 
et”. 

Industries... ••• 

Trade .. **• 

Public administration 
Arts and profession! ... 

Domestic service ... ••• 

Others ... — *** 

• ORISSA STATES 

Writers ... ^ 

Income from rent of liud 

Cultivators of all kin is ... 

Field-labourers, wood-cutters, 
etc. 

Industries... 

Trade .•• ■■■ *’* 

Public administration 
Arts and professions 
Domestic eerviee 
Others 


^AFASTS-^ 

BIHAP. 

WriteiB ... ••• 

Income from rent of land 
Cultiyators of all kinds 
Trade , 

Arts and profesflions 

Persons living on their income 
Other* 

jaSWAT— 

WHOLE PEOYIlfCE ... 

Fishermen-. 

Cultivators of all kinds 

, Field-labourers, wood-catters, etc, 

Raisers of Uve^oek ... 

Industries ... 

Transport ... 

Trade . 

Domestic service ... 

Labourers unspecified 
Others 


BIHAR ». 

Cultivators and vegetable grow«s 
Field-labourers, wood-cuttei«, etc. 
Raisers of Uve-Btook ... 
Extraction of muiefaia 

lodnstries ••• •** •** 

Transport ... 

Trade ■ , 

“Domostio service .« 

Labourers unspecified... 

Others «» 

•CHOTA NAGPUR PIiATBATT 

Cultivatoff and vegetable growers 
Pield-lahcrarerB, wood-cutter*, etc. 
Raisers of Jive-itook ... 
Extraction of mlncMla 
IndustrieB... 


f 

! 

t 

j 1,000 

i 

00 

i 154 

j 194 

ol& 

' -17 

i:i -4 

57 

76 

51 

2 » 

16 

lib 

til 

25 } 

23 

1,000 

13 

m 

4 

61 

14 

5 U 3 

PJ 

2 a 

10 

23 


18 


2ft 

i 

30 

.>7 

43 

■> 

66 

:i 7 

1,000 

11 

151 

1 

4 

O 

473 

10 

47 

3 <} 

24 

156 

27 

53 

53 

0*3 

37 

4 i; 

43 

3 

142 

6 

1,000 

11 

31 S 

3 

73 

23 

510 

13 

11 


6 

7 

3 

19 

76 

15 

1,000 

OS 1 

431 

142 

318 

26 

126 

S 7 

1$ 

7 

16 

11 *) 


12 

20 

126 

23 

97 

31 

88 

14 

50 

1 

1,000 

56 

S 91 

53 

58 

102 

6 

17 

1 

Is 

1 

86 

1 

3 

4 

176 

6 

30 

2 ? 

101 

' 5 

25 

1 tfiOO I 

80 

; 854 1 

SH 

00 ! 

136 

1 9 ! 

3 


29 

1 ®i 

S 


:H JTA NAGPIT. PLATEAU-fc^ir-fi 

Traiis-p'^rt 

Tnilc’ 

DoniO«tii' v’l-Tice 
LarjOEiv-Ts unsp 3 ir.!:i] 

Other- 

KVMSAR- 
WHOLE PBOVLS’CE ... . 

Pottr-rs 

0 iliivjitiir? 0 ? all kind- 
F!e!t!-'Ai*nrirt’rs, w. alters, etc. 
itaisrri vji uve-it'.ick .. 

LaioQT.Ts uuspetiticu 
Oth.rs 


BIHaR .. ... ... I 

Cultivitors ... ... ! 

Income from rent of land ... i 

Fiel*l-!abciur«rs. woewi-catters, etc, > 

iiaiserp uL live-stock ... ... | 

Triaile ... ... ... : 

Domestic service ., ... 1 

Labourers ansi.ecified ... ■ 

Others 


chota .NArTpL’R plateau 

Cultivators 

tneome from rent of land 
Fteli-labMirejs. wi-oii-cutters, bU.\ 
Ra.ire-rs of livt->tock ... 

Trade 

Domostlt; service 
Labourers uafepecified 
others 


IJIALLAS- 


BIHAR 


1,006 

30 

Boatmen and fishermen 


14 f '5 

77 

f’nlfivators of all kinds 

... 

497 

47 

Field-laloarers, woed-eutters. etc. 

256 

72 

Industries... 

... 

II 

133 

Trade 

... 

i" 

147 

Dnn’estic “service 

... 

12 


Labonrers nitHpeelficd 

... 

5-1 


Others 

... 

17 

41 

i'VXITA- 


: 


BIHAR 

... 

2,000 

72 

Saltpetre refiners 


144 

74 

Cuitirators of ail kinds 


59 ' i 

»,7 

Ficl^]-libourer^. wood-cutters, elc. 

176 

86 

Trade 

... 

0 

37 

Dome^tlc aerviee ... 

... 

SI 

lil 

Labourers unspeeified 


44 

S 9 

O.hers ... ' 


23 

63 

lAJPUT-- 




BIHAR 


1,000 

IS 

AuricuUure and military eervice 

933 

11 

Agents and manners of 

landed 

S 

4 

estates, etc. 




Field labourers, wofvi-eutterB, ete.i 

12 

49 

Haisers of live-stock 


2 

7 

Extraction ot minerais 

... 

0*4 

a 

Industries... 

... 

2 ! 

405 

Truifiport ... 

... 

3 i 

3 

Trade ... 

... 

6 < 

fio 

Public force 


4 : 

4 

Public adiainisiration 

*•» 

2 

1 

Arts and professions ... 


3 

a 

Domestic service 

... 

SO 

5 

Contractor* 


2 

a 

Labourers unspecified 


6 

41 

Others 

*“ 

a 

29 


^ ,L 


4 ! 

5 J.' 

;; 1 

46 

*' ■ 

25 

1,000 ' 

r,e 

I'A ■ 

7n 

54*1 1 

52 

it 

1-7 

1: ; 

0 


X*** 

2;j ; 

7\) 

1,000 i 

47 

753 ' 

4li 

7) ' 

15 

iiH : 

65 

5 '■ 

i.=> 


;!.5 

71 1 

119 

23 : 

98 

111 : 

25 

1,000 

7S 

S'ljr ! 

.2 

i 

15 

f,' 


= ' 

2-i 


li^7 

24 j 

iL» 


CiSTE iM 3 OCtreATION?, 


* Number j 
fer i,C<X) 

workers I 

enowcl I 
in each j 
fjciupa- i 
;ion, I 


N'jinbcr 

of 

female 
workenr 
per ;o> 
malts. 


c::oTAh’AG?rri piateau .. 

A_'Tjcnltr.r.- L.Lii miii'-ar: - :-v.< 
Ajfi's aiil maLA^cr? vf Auu.= 
'MarcJ, ‘.:e. 

w it-’ e' 
lia r .‘-s 01 .. 

K’tir-ri:!"!! ol n;.s.‘TA!« 

Ti'Aa' rT . 

Tra-lr, 

Pnhile fo;.-e 
Puhii'! ,.u.iiiu’ji’.'ar* a 
Aril' gn.l p: .. 

i) jiiiiftioiurvi'c 

L’.i.UjUrrrfc uiisveriiifi 
oili-.r# 

iTJ.vn- 


W.avers ... 

Cr. t’Titors of all kit ds 
Fti-il :al}( liar-, ivood-Jutters, 
riaiift-rs of liTC-stoek ... 
Zu(hstrie> ... 

Trad*,- ... 

L>(:r,i*,atK 6 j vice 
LaLo, tiers un-sT'sCifiej 
utli-:rs 

ORL'i.'^A 

Weavers ... 

5 'iil*ivut o-fc uf all kiUiis 

'iiirers. wo 'J--:utlSrSj 

liVE-ftr-.-k .. 
in,i!i>:rie- .. 

Tra.le 

Dciie=it!e K‘rv!ee_ .. 
Labr-uart iinst-ecified 
Lo.hri's 


ORIrrA i?T.ATES 

Weavtirs . ^ ... 

Cultivators of all kj’-.ds 
b ieli-bhourevs, wad-cuttors, e 
iiaiters nl live-stock... 
IndUf-srie?... 

Tra->e 

DonwstiCffrvice 
Labrarsifs unspeciSoii 
Dthcr.-. ... «. 


|IEU- 

WHOLE PEOVLN'CE 

iVi! '.ire'scris 
Coltivatiisof &!! kinds 
Fiele-iatourcfB, wouti-eaiters, ete 
P»al sets 01 live-stock... 

Ext lac lieu of minerals 

lEiu&tiies 
Transpa’A ... 

Iraile 

Damestic service 
Labourers unspecified 
Ots.eri 


|»JTOBI {MDHAMMADAN}- 
NGBTH BIHAR 
Wa^ermei' 

Cultivators of :all kinds 
Field-laboureta, w.ood-cattfirs, ete, 
Oibers ... ... »» 

IeCAJJAM (ttCHAMlUADASJ- 
NOBTH BIHAR 
Barbers 

Culti vat ors all kinds 
Pield-iaboarere, wood-cutter*, etc 
Domcsiic aerrke 
Others 


i 2 

3 

, 1,000 

34 

■ T'iO 

1 


j M 

■A 

i 

4 1 

‘ IS 

■‘U 

14 


' ir 

1 ; 


22 

5ii 

1 i 

3 

I 0 

1 

' 

4 

' 2* 

.14 

j h 

g 


43 


::4 

1 

j 1,000 

03 

' 112 

4*) 

' 111 

4D 

■Tt^ 

73 


13 

? 

02 

6 






1 346 

r.7 


«3 

j 1,000 

48 

J 5^5 

n 

j 

8 

1 4'i 

23 

16 

35 

25 

444 

!7 

157 

19 

115 





;j4_ 


1,000 [ 

30 

S'- 8' 

80 

351 

11 

7" 

23 

26 

5 

'A 

JPO 

I'll 

is 

Til} 

10 

127 

41 


1,000 

•S3 

255 

102 

rSO 

40 

55 

53 

7 

9 

4 

65 

13 

294 

10 

5 

5tl 

132 

11 

31 

£8 

70 

11 

47 

1,000 

7S 

294 

m 

586 

€4 

74 

75 

46 

75 

1,000 

SS 

m 


€.73 

69 

118 

fid 

56 

79 

17 

67 
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CHAPTER XIL — OCCUPATIONS 


SUBSIDIAEY TABLE IX.— Number of persons emploted on Eaietfats and in the 
Irrigation Department and in the Post Office and Telegraph Department 

ACCOEDIiSTG TO THE DEPAE.TMENTAL RETTJKNS. 



II.~POST OFFICE AND TELEGEAPfl DEPAETMENT. 


Class op pessoSS emploxbd. 


Post Oppice. j Telegeaph^ Depart 


Europeans i Europeaus 

I ingli 

Indians. i ludiaps. 


' 1 

BAHiWAYS. [ 

1 


Total mrsoxs emplozed ,, 

1,829 

108,661 

Tttton* direotlji employed.... 

1,80S 

69,flS7 

Officers 

132 

12 

Subordinates drawing more th an Ks. 76 

1,032 

1.064 

per mensem. 



gabordinatesdiAWing from Ba. 20to 

Es. 75 per mensem. 

ir-4 

13,360 

Subordinoies drawing under Bs, 20 per 
meQbem. 

... 

65,642 

- 

1 

33,674 

Contractors 

1 

523 

Contractors* regular employes 


3,108 

Coolies 

... 

30,043 

irrigation department. 



Total rsWOST* ehploTE® 

7 

11,237 


6 

3,377 

Officers 

5 

18 

1 

Upper Subordinates 

1 

43 

Lower n 

... 

335 

Clerks ♦*- '« m. 

... 

5 

Peons and other servants ... 


3.360 

Coolies •• •- «• 

... 

506 ' 

Jirecw* Isdirecil j employed ... ... 

1 

7,fl«0 

Contractors 

1 

503 

Contractors, regular employes ’ ... 

... 

1,632 

Coolies ••• — •« 

... 

5.025 


Total persons paiplozes ... 


SuperTisinjr oflBeeTS (iacbding Proba- 
tiofiary So- erintendents and In- 
s'*ector8 oE Post Offiof 8 and Assiatant 
and Deputy Superintendents oE Tele* 
graphs and all oiScers ol bighet ruuk 
than these) . 

Postmasters, including Deputy Assist' 
ant, Sub and Branch Postmasteis. 

Signalling establishment including 
warrant officers, “ non-oom missioned 
officers, military telegraphists and 
other employes. 

Miscellaneous agents, school masters, 
station masters, etc. 

Clerks of ail kinds 

Postmen 

Skilled labour establishment inclndirg 
loremen, instrument makers, carpen- 
ters, blacksmithB, mechanics, sub- 
inspectors, linemen and line riders 
and otlier employes. 

Unskilled labour establishment includ- 
ing line coolies, etble guards, battery- 
men, telegraph mesbengers, peons 
and other employes. 

Boad eslablisbmcnt consisting of ozer- 
seers, runners, clerks andbookiig 
agents, boatmen, syces, coLiCbmen, 
bearers and others. 

(2) Sailwif Mail ScroiM ... 

Supervising officers (ipcludlng Superin- 
tendents and Insptetors of sorting), 

Clerks of all kinds 

Sorters 

Mail guards, mail agents, ran peons, 
porters, etc. 

Messengers 

Other lerTacts ... 


$ 7,806 I 

8 6,d70 I 


3 738 

1,761 


82 ^ 

32 4d6 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE X.— Number of liC gkoivees and number and kind of trees ox 


ITHICH LAC IS GEOIVN. 


DiSTBICT ASTD 5AIUB1L JUVISIOB, 

Number 


NCMBES ASD ZIHD 0? TBES5. 



of 

lac growers. 

Bair. 

Zusum. 

p.i.,. j ‘‘-g 

Bur, Galar 
i Paktsr. 

Other trees. 

BIWAB, AHm ORISSA ... 

... ... 

; 

lA3h6S4 

i377,3oO 

4,140,803 , 

08,000 

m,507 

NORTH BIHAR 


' 

Sl,303 


8,145 

537 

402 

Ghamparan ^ 

1 1 1 

la I 

:{ 



15 


Bbagalpar ... 


ar I 

1,025 

... 

B.iiS ' 



Pnniea 

... 

aOii 1 

50,177 



£23 

402 

SOUTH BIHAR ... 


; 



680,143 

475 

2,540 

Gata 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE XX. — Distribution op power. 




















































GOVERNMENT OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


BEYKSUE DEPAETMENT. 


0005 

KESOLIITION No. R. 

VC— 16 


Dated Patna, the 29th June, 19-23. 


The Report of the Census of Bihar and Orissa, 1921, by Mr. P. C. T.uxbxts, I.C.S_ 

This is the first census report of the province that has been written since 
the territorial redistribution of 1912, though after the census of 1911 the 
figures of Bihar and Orissa were separately tabulated. The operations were 
conducted under the supervision of Mr. P. C. Tallents, i.c.s.. by whom the 
report has been written. The Governor in Council has read the report with 
interest, and now desires to place on record the following observations on the 
manner in which this important task was done and the conclusions which have 
been dravm from the statistics compiled. 

2. The responsibility of the Superintendent of Census Operations was- 
one of no little anxiety.' While his District Charge Superintendents were 
officers in regular Govemmefit employ, the actual work of enumeration and 
a great part of the subordinate supervision were, as usual, in the hands of 
non-officials, who served not merely without remuneration but often at 
considerable expense to themselves and in the face of obloquy. For the 
non-cooperation movement was at its height; and while opposition to the 
census formed no part of its programme, it indirectly affected the work by 
making the public apathetic, if not hostile, and by distracting district and 
police officers whose active cooperation is essential. The efficiency of the 
organization in the face of these difficulties reflects credit on all concerned. 
The Superintendent has drawn particular attention to the high standard of 
work maintained in the Feudatory States of Orissa. 

3. The total cost of the census, as far as could be ascertained at the time 
of writing the report, was Rs. 3,72,928, or Es. 7-6-10 per thousand of the 
population, as compared with Rs. 5-5-7 in 1911. The increased cost of all 
commodities and the rise in wages is sufficient to aceount for the difference. 

4. The report is of particular interest, not only as being the first 
self-contained statistical analysis of the population of the provinre, but also' 
because the period covered by the review is one of great political, social and 
economic change. It has bWn customary for Indian census reports to be- 
catholic in the choice of subjects with which they deal, but from the 
demographic point of view political and social changes are of comparatively 
small account, and to the census officer the outstanding featur^ of last 
decade were the influenza epidemic of 1918 and the scarcity of 1919. The 
pr^nt report differs from its predecessor in paying less attention to 
ethnographical and racial matters, and more to economic and industrial 
<»nsi(^rations. 

5. I^ere has been no change of im;^rtance in the area or the 
administrative divisions of the province since it was first constituted in 1912. 
■The province, including the Feudatoiy States, supports a populition of about 
tMrty-^ight million persons, or approximately the same as that of England 
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^nd Wales, on an area nearly twice as large. The greater part of the 
inhabitants of England and Wales, however, live in towns, and a more just 
appreciation of the density on the soil can be obtained from the fact that the 
provincial population is nearly as large as that of France on an area of 
about half the size. The map which forms the frontispiece to the report shows 
that the pressure on the soil is- very unequally distributed, being greatest in 
the river valleys and least on the Chota JNagpur plateau, while in places there 
is no doubt that it has reached the maximum which the soil can support. 
The history of the population during the last fifty years has been an increase 
in descending ratio up till the last decade, when it has been converted into 
a small net decrease. There is a decrease in North and South Bihar and 
a larger decrease in Orissa, while the compensating increase is furnished 
■entirely by the Chota Nagpur plateau, including the States. Variations 
within these natural divisions are not regularly distributed, and the causes 
operating in each area are exhaustively discussed in the first chapter of the 
report. Local and temporary causes may account for small fluctuations, but 
the general impression left by reading the report is that the province being 
predominantly agricultural, the population on the whole is limited to the 
number which can live on the produce of the soil, that this limit (failing 
improvements in the methods or agriculture — ^for which, however, there is 
much room) has been reached in many places and expansion on a large scale 
is only probable when land still remains to be reclaimed or industry develops. 

6. Urban and rural 'population . — The province of Bihar and Orissa is 
more rural in character than any other province in India. The proportion 
of urban and rural population has been practically stationary since 1891 
.and would in fact have shown a decrease had it not been for the new town 
of Jamshedpur. Mr. Tallents has given an interesting account of the rapid 
rise of this industrial area, an account which is further expanded in the» 
ohapter on industries. The number of places classified as towns is largest 
in the Chota Nagpur plateau, where their average size is smallest, and 
smallest in Orissa, where their average size is largest. But the most 
•distinctively urban tract is south Bihar which contains Patna and Gaya, 
and “ a number of other towns which stand as witnesses to the river trade 
.and vanished administrations of a former day,” Patna, the only city in the 
province of over one hundred thousand inhabitants, is itself in a state of 
^d^ecay, partially arrested by the presence of the provincial capital. Cities in 
northern India have depended for the most part on the ruler’s court or a river, 
and generally on both. Patna is again the administrative centre, but though 
it is marked out by nature as a riparian mart and had been for centuries the' 
chief distributing centre for the merchandise of north India, the increase of 
railway communications and the cheapening of railway freight have greatly 
reduced the importance of the river as a highway of traffic. There is, 
therefore, little reason for surprise that the figures indicate a steady decline 
in population during the last forty years, which even the addition of nine 
thousand persons in flie new capital has failed to neutralise. A most valuable 
contribution to the report is Professor Hamilton’s economic census of the 
Patna bazar, an attempt to answer the question how, in the absence of any 
tr^ade or manufactures of importance, the reduced population lives. Of the 
remaining towns little need be said. The enumeration of the inhabitants of 
.towns is particularly liable to be affected by local and temporary causes, but, 
pn the whole, it is clear, that there is no, tendency among the population to 
move towards the towns, but rather the reverse. The majority of the towns 
have less than twmty thousand inhabitants, and have been called into 
existence by administrative needs, or by the railways, or as small distributing 
centres of agricultural produce, and towns which are the natural centres of 
iindigenous industries can hardly be said to exist. 

7. Migration is a subject which is treated at several places 

in thf report, as the .Sifmasiic^ to be dra-wn feom figures are frequently 
'Sifted by it, btd the js^ieht* features haVe been collected and examined in 
the tln3*d,ehapten’of the rejrart. , ;4^asual and tempdrary migration are, factors 
yfhiqh^giye fepiihle enhmfei^toir^ but-iqr, t^e stotistician th» diief interest 

in what is descnhed as pimriddic, tomi-pmUmheht^^ paEmaheht 
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migration. Permanent migration outside India appears to be almost 
negligible, though little information is forthcoming ; the only figures available 
are those of involuntary emigrants to the Andamans. Immigration from 
outside India is also negligible, consisting mostly of a small influx from Nepal, 
and those engaged in the service of Government or employed at industrial 
centres. Permanent migration due to the overcrowding of one part or the 
superior attraction of another is also not of great importance. Purnea and 
the Orissa States attract immigrants from other parts where pressure is 
more heavy on the soil, and in this connection may be noticed the interesting 
discussion* in Chapter I of the tendency of the population of certain jiarts 
of north Bihar to shift northward. The most important feature is semi- 
permanent migration within India but outside the province. In this 
connection the province loses on the average, for a time at least, four persons 
for every one it gains. This is, for the most part, from the Chota Nagpur 
plateau to Bengal and Assam. It fluctuates with the condition of agricultural 
prosperity, and was veiy great during the scarcity of 1918-19. both from 
Chota Nagpur and from Orissa. The development of communications and 
the increased fluidity of labour have entirely changed the nature of the problem 
of famine relief. Periodic migration correlated to the agricultural seasons 
is also of considerable volume, and perhaps of greater importance to this 
province than the semi- permanent migration in that it provides many 
thousands of persons with a regular source of income. The people of the 
province, however, are, on the whole, essentially home-loving, and only 
leaving their homes under pressure of necessity, return to them as soon as 
possible. 

8. Religion . — Nothing of striking interest is revealed by a comparison 
of the figures of this census with those of 1911. The same difficulty has l^n 
found in determining what constitutes Hinduism, and the personal prejudices 
of enumerators and enmnerated count for a great deal in these statistics. 
Hindus form 83’2 per cent., Muhammadans 9‘8 per cent., Animists 6-2 per 
cent, and Christians -8 per cent, of the people of the province. The rate of 
natural increase of Muhammadans in the last decade seems slightly in excess- 
of that of Hindus, and the Muhammadan takes more kindly to town life. 
Owmg to the uncertainty of the border line, there is always liable to be some- 
access to the Hindus from the ranks of the Animists. Not the least interesting 
portion of the report is Mr. Tallents’ description of the religious movements 
which have taken place during the past decade amongst the aboriginal tribes, 
although there is a material decline in the absolute numbers and relative 
proportion of Animists since last census. Mr. Tallents concludes that there 
is no marked general movement towards Hinduism amongst the aboriginal 
tribes but rather an impression of increased conservation on their part. The 
Hindu classification has been assumed wholesale by the Santals of Manbhum 
and Singhbhum, and more freely than before by tlie Mundas of Banehi. On 
the other hand there is a marked increase in the Animist population of the 
Santal Parganas. Some doubts have been cast on the accuracy of the statistics 
of Indian Christians, which Mr. Tallents discusses in his report. 
The increase in this community is due almost entirely to conversion and not 
to mere natural increase. Christianity has maintained its hold in Chota 
Nagpur. Elsewhere the only remarkable figure is that from Shahabad. 

9. Age, sea and civil condition . — Individual age returns are very 
unreliabe, but the errors, whether deliberate or accidental, are fairly 
constant, and useful inferences can be drawn from the figures in the mass. 
There have, however, been more disturbing factors in the devastating 
influenza epidemic of 1918 and scarcity that followed it. Varying degrees 
of susceptibility to want and disease at different ages, and. between the sexes, 
have disturbed the proportion of the age and sex groups, which are further 
affected hr the emigration consequent upon economic distress. The mean age 
of the provincial population has risen slightly in the last decade, and more 
in the case of males than of females, which appears to be due to a decrease 
in male infants. The crude birth-rate and the infantile death-rate is higher 
than in European countries, while the survival rate is lower; the figures of 
infantile mortality show no tendency to improve, and thelo^ is greater among- 
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male than among female infants. Since the census was first taken the 
province has always had an excess of females over males, but the difference 
is decreasing, and the decrease is an outstan^ng feature of the last decade, 
inspite of the fact that more boys are always born than girls. After the &st 
few months of life, however, the male child seems to have the better diance 
of survival, and the balance is nearly restored by the great depletion of female 
life about the age of puberty owing to the prevalence of premature marriage. 
The figures indeed indicate a tendency to postpone the ceremony of marriage 
to the age of puberty, but there is nothing to show that this has affected the 
age of effective marriage. About half the population of the province is 
married, and of the remaining half, one-quarter is widowed. 

10. Literacy . — The connotation of the term had varied from census to 
census until 1911, when the criterion of ability to read and answer an ordinary 
letter was adopted. The figures of this census can for the first time be 
profitably compared with those of its predecessor. About five per cent, of 
the population over five years of age are literate, the majority of whom are 
males. While Patna district holds^ the pride of place for both male and 
female literacy, Orissa is the division in which education is most widely 
^used. This is a distinction of old standing, which is to be explained by 
its long-established celebrity as a pilgrimage centre, by its numerous 
religious endowments, and by the importance of its priestly and writer 
castes. As compared with 1911 there has been a general advance in 
literacy, common to both sexes and all the main religions. In marked contrast 
to the state of affairs disclosed at last census in the neighbouring province of 
Bengal, Muhammadan males equal Hindu males in literacy, while the 
Muhammadan female is in advance of her Hindu sister. Education in 
English has spread at an appreciably increased rate in the last ten years. 
This is reflected in the figures of educational institutions, which show that 
the increase of middle English, schools is greater, both absolutely and 
proportionately, than of middle vernacular schools. The number of those 
receiving a collegiate education has almost doubled in the period under review, 
while there has been a marked increase in those receiving a secondary 
education, especially among females. The number and circulation of 
periodicals, a fair index to the progress of education, has increased three-fold 
in the last decade. 

11. Languages . — ^As Mr. Tallents says, the province has long been the 
happy hunting ground of the comparative philologist, and its languages have 
already been exhaustively studied. The chapter in the present report, 
presenting an illuminating summary of the changes which have occurred 
during the past decade, though the figures, as in the case of Urdu, are often 
■vitiated by reporting difficulties or communal prejudices. As regards Bihar 
the general impression left is that in the Ganges valley the opening up of 
communication and the spread of education are. tending to obliterate 
linguistic boundaries. Oriya has made a notable advance in Sambalpur: 
Bengali has gained at the expense of Hindi and Santali in Manbhum. In the 
Chota Hagpur plateau, the Hravidian and Austria languages there spoken 
possess an extraordinary vitality. There is a noticeable decline of Santali 
in Manbhum which is balanced by the J ains in Purnea. 

. ,12. Ca^te, Race and iVaitoTwzKiy. --Ethnographical discussions have 
always formed a large part of the census report, but on this occasion it was 
decided that enquiries on the point should not be conducted on the same scale 
as in former years, and, as oompafed with the, census report of 1911, the 
space occupied by the corresponding cMpter in this volume is amall. It is 
hot that the subject has. lost anything of its human interest, .but (as 
Mr. Tallents observes) it has now b^me a specialized branch of science ior 
highly quahfied experts,; and; is 6ne, only of the factors with -which a census 
officer ., must dehl.; Ihhad ihde^ hem; suggested by an Indian tha-t . caste was 
a dy iTig institution, ahd that the cehstia ought not to assist in its ,perpetTiatioh 
,hv r^rding it. ' It >is olCari-ht^^er.^^^^ f elepcatiq|i of 

fcaste 'di^tjhetiohs aiii.;flh,as ,;iht€^n^ 

esid^mious groups iS shdS the .cohtfollihg fact in BBndh .society. There 
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been a certain necessary adjustment to modern conditions, one symptom of 
which, is the relaxation of the prohibition of intermarriage between members 
of different sub-castes, and another is the increasing number of members of 
the functional castes who are abandoning their traditional occupations. An 
informing illustration of this is to be found in the careful analysis by caste 
of the labour force at Jamshedpur, where modern industrial conditions ai'e 
incompatible with the ancient routine of everyday life, and men of all castes 
and races work side by side without misgiving as to the caste of their 
neighbours. Again, among the highly educated there is some tendency 
towards the emancipation of women, but loss at the top is more than 
compensated by the gain to the caste system at the bottom, where lower 
castes in their ambition for social advancement are showing a tendency to 
surrender their liberty to the more rigid tenets of the Hindu code. These 
necessary adjustments to modern conditions, however, in no way indicate 
that the system is breaking down or losing its hold; modern attempts at 
internal reform, which make the strongest appeal, run on caste lines; and 
social aspirations are of whole groups for promotion within the social frame- 
work rather than of individuals for anancipation from its rules. The 
variations in the actual number of the castes recorded are unimportant, and 
mostly explained by local and temporary causes or by the desire of a low 
caste man for an appellation commanding more respect than the one to which 
he is strictly entitled. The influence of the war on social customs seems likely 
to be transitory. 

13. Occupations . — The most significant part of the report is the portion 
of the occupation chapter which relates to industries, and the expansion of 
this part of the report is indicative of the great and rapid development of 
industrialism in tne last decade. At the time of the previous census the 
industries of Bihar and Orissa were dismissed in a few paragraphs as being 
“ even less advanced than those of Bengal ”, and as consisting mainly of the 
extraction (as opposed to the conversion) of minerals, and the manufacture 
of indigo; while the railways emplo\’-ed more than half of the remaining 
persons returned as operatives. The industrial centre of gravity within the 
province has changed in the last ten years. While the province is still 
predominantly agricultural, and the extraction of minerals has retained the 
premier place held by it in 1911, one of the chief centres of industrial life 
is now at Jamshedpur, where the works of the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
and its subsidiary enterprises are located. Some months after the census 
of 1911 this company produced its first ton of pig iron, and the annual output 
now is hundreds of thousands of tons of iron and steel, as well as rails, beams, 
rods and the like, while the works are still expanding. Meanwhile, indigo 
manufacture, the only other occupation thought worthy of special notice in 
1911, is falling into decay after the temporary impetus given to it by the 
war, and is treated as a subsidiary occupation by many of those who still 
pursue it. Its place is being taken in a large measure' by sugar factories, 
and its decay is responsible for most of the decrease in the occupational 
category of growing special products. While the most significant feature of 
the decade is the inception and development of highly organized industry, 
the greater attention given to the subject at this census has revealed the 
importance and vitality of some of the partially organized or quite 
unorganized occupations, their economic basis and great potentialities if 
conservative and sentimental objections to the introduction of modern 
mechanical devices can be overcome, and capital and facilities for marketting 
obtained by cooperation. Not the least interesting paragraphs of the report 
are those dealing with indigenous textile manufacture. The previous census 
had recorded a decrease in the number of those who lived by the products of 
their looms; the present census has recorded an increase which more than 
compensates for the loss, while some informing statistics have been collected 
showing, among other things, that while the total amount of cotton cloth 
consumed by the province is less than it used to be, a larger portion of the 
cloth worn 'is produced at home than was the case ten years ago *^ong 
partiallv organized occupations may be included the production of mica, of 
which a large part of the world’s supply is ipined in this province by. the 
most crude and wasteful methods; also the propagation of l^c. Of this 
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commodity, too, a large part of the world’s supply comes from Bihar and 
Orissa, but the production, manufacture and marketting of it are still to- 
a great extent unsystematised. Much valuable information has been collected 
bearing on the social and economic conditions of labour, a new problem which 
the province has been called upon to face in the last few years. The tables 
showing the classification by origin of the owners, directors and persons 
employed in industrial undertakings is of special interest as indicating the 
extent to which the province is directly reaping the benefit of industrial 
expansion. The statistics show that, while in the more ambitious imder- 
takings a large part of the capital has come from abroad, or at least from 
outside the province, and direction and control is largely in the hands of 
Europeans, yet the bulk of the privately-owned concerns belong to Indians, 
while the greater part of the skilled labour and nearly the whole of the 
unskilled labom? employed comes from Bihar and Orissa. 

14. In conclusion the Governor in Council desires to put on record his 
appreciation of the devoted labours of the census staff, the district officers and 
the host of official and non-official workers who have contributed to the 
successful issue of the operations under circumstances of unusual difficulty, 
upon which it is unnecessary to dilate. His Excellency in Council further 
wishes to express his special appreciation of the services of Mr. Tallents, to 
whom the local Government is indebted not only for his energetic and able 
conduct of the operations, but also for a report characterised by clear insight 
and freshness of treatment. The names of the officers commended by him 
and those reported separately for good work will be noted in the Appointment 
Department. 


By Order of the Governor in Council, 

J. R. DAIN, 

Secretary to Government. 


Memo. No. 5983. 

Dated Patna, the 29th June, 1923. 

Copy, together with a copy of the report, forwarded to the Appointment 
Department for information, with the request that necessary action may be- 
taken with reference to paragraph 14 of the resolution. 


B. M. CHATTARJT. 

Ofg. Under-Secretary to Government. 
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